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PREFACE 


Arabic rhetoric is concernid with the semantics of stylistics. It aims to promote 
the language users communicative oral and written skills chrough eloquence 
criteria which bestow linguistic elegante upon che speech act, and which relay the 
underlying communicative funccion oí che communicator chrough the rhecorical 
principies. It is an extensión oí Arabic grammar and is interrelated to Arabic 
stylistics. Arabic rhetoric is concerned primarily with effective interpersonal 
communication. To deliver an effective speedi act requires the delivery of relevant 
información to the addressee in order to attract his or her atcencion. Based upon 
human communication, Arabic rhetoric pays actention to the addressee's psycho- 
logicai and ideological State so that the communicator’s message is driven borne 
and received well by the audience. Arabic rhetoric takes into consideración 
the communicacive contexc of a given discourse activity and accounts for the 
pragmatic funccions of word order change in the Arabic sentence. Arabic rhetoric 
provides a pragmatic account oí linguistic de viatico. linguistic structuring, and 
conversacional implicacure. It is the discipline that accounts for the communica- 
ti ve evenc in which the communicator favours a verbal predicare over a nominal 
predícate or vice versa. It is the linguistic know-how oí taking the addressee by 
surprise through the producción oí an eloquenc speech act that ¿s discincc írom 
tire ordinary style and familiar linguistic patterns. It is a discipline that arms 
the learner with linguistic wit and linguistic powers. Arabic rhetoric provides a 
pragmatic analysis oí the ¿mplicacures and the perlocutionary eífects of Arabic 
discourse. In rhetorical studies, the truth of a given speech act may or may not 
correspond to the external world. Thus, we are concerned with speech acts that 
are either true or faise and those that are neither true ñor false. In other words, 
rhetoric has bridged the gap between logic and language. 

The study oí Arabic rhetoric requires an in-depth investigation of its three 
major constituent disciplines: (i) word order film al-ma‘ani) that is concerned 
with semancic syntax, (¿i) figures oí speech ( c ilm al-bayan) tlut is concerned with 

xiii 
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allegorical and non-allegorical significations, linguistic allusion, and linguistic 
signalling, and (iii) embellishments film al-badl*) that shows the language user 
how to bestow decorar i ve lexical and semantic feacures upon his or her speech 
accivicy. The three disciplines oí Arabic rhetoric are expounded through rnulti- 
farious examples most oí which are from modern standard Arabic. Arabic rlieto- 
ric is also concemed with sharpening up the stylistic effectiveness of a given 
speech act. It is concerned with the linguistic and phonetic elements that down- 
grade our style and linguistic competence. These are negative linguistic aspects 
such as semantic and morphologicai ambiguity, as well as grammatical, semantic, 
lexical, stylistic, and phonetic incongruity. The present work provides a birds-eye 
historical view of Arabic rhetoricai studies since the pre-Islamic era and up to the 
end oí the twentieth century. A comprehensive historical account is provided with 
an ¿nformative outline of the research contribution of major Arab rhetoricians. 
The examples and the rhetoricai vocabulary list of the present work are of valué 
to the leamer and researcher of Arabic and contrastive linguistics. Interest among 
Arab scholars in substantiating the notion of i c ja* (inimitability) of Qur anic dis- 
course has been the major driving forcé behind the development oí rhetoricai 
studies in Arabic. Thus, the study of Arabic rhetoric is also interrelated to Islamic 
studies and exegesis. 

Through rhetoric, we learn the communicative skill of allusion which is a 
highly eflective rhetoricai mechanism that employs an implicit signification. If 
someone asks you about how much >*our love is towards her or him by saying 
<T Ijf - How is y our love towards me?), you need to emotionally and 
psychologically reassure her or him through a speech act that employs allusion 
plus simile. Therefore, you need to say: 

¿¿i _ Like (he knot oí the rope. 

Thus, you have indubitably informed about your genuine love towards the first 
speaker. However, liad you employed the following two altemative styles of 
response such as: 

1 ¿¿.í “ 1 love you so much. 

Or: 

2 - I love you very much. 

your first speech act is not rhetorically effective enough. The same appliei to 
tlie second style although you ha ve employed two figures of speech which are 
hyperbole and polyptoton. This is attnbuted to tlie fact that the alternative speech 
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acts are boch explicit, i.e., intrinsic. Thus, according to Arabic rhetonc, allusion is 
the antonym of explicitness which, rhetorically, is not an effective means oí 
commumcation. An allegorical speech act is more effective than a non-al legón cal, 
i.e., intrinsic, speech act, as in ( t- ^J >u U* - The moon has come to tbe 
social gathering). This allegorical speech act is a stylistic deviation with an alle- 
gorical signilkation alluding to someone oí a high status, a beautiful lady, oc some- 
ooe wlx> is very much liked by the community. Most importantly, chis allegorical 
speech act is rhetorically more effective than its counterpart explicit simile such 
as ¿ ü* - X has come like a moon to tlxe social gathering). 

Similarly, the allegorical speech act ( r ^ i* - This is a sword) is rhetorically more 
dynamic than its counterpart the explicit, i.e., non-allegorical, speech act 
iá» - This is a pen). 




INTRODUCTION 


Rhetoric is che flesh and blood of ehe Arabic language. It is a linguistic discipline 
that aims to sharpen up and upgrade the linguistic competence of writing and 
speaking. It provides us, as language users, with che appropriace and effective 
scylistic mechanisms required for eloquently forceful discourse. Thus, Arabic 
rhetoríc makes language meet che communicative needs of the language user. 
Rhetoríc in Arabic, however, is a distincc discipline from Arabic grammar 
(see 1.2). Arabic rhetoríc is concerned with speech acts which are pregnant with 
communicative goals. Therefore, it plays a significa™ role in interpersonal 
communication. It regulates the relationship between the text producer, i.e. the 
interlocutor, ti* speaker, or writer, and the text receiver, i.e. the audience or tlse 
addressee such as the listener or the reader. Rhetoric ¿n Arabic combines speech act 
knowiedge with context knowledge. In ocher words, the communicator analyses tl>e 
communicative context of his or her speech act with a view to determining whether 
a given speech act will meet its desired communicative goal. Thus, the speech act 
is a predetermined communicative activity by ¿ts producer. Interpersonal commu¬ 
nication, therefore, is not regulated haphazardly. Therefore, rhetoric in Arabic is 
directly related to the psychological processes of speech acts production and 
recepción. The psychology of communication features saliently in Arabic rhetoric. 
As language users and text produce», we need our communication to be expres- 
sive and forceful. If language is the weapon, words are the bullets. Arabic rheco- 
ric, therefore, is directly related to stylistics which is the bridge between 
literature and linguistics. However, the major aim of Arabic rhetoric is to enable 
the learner of Arabic to relay his or her intended communicative meaning to the 
addressee chrough the application of rhecorical means and eloquent criteria. 
Arabic rhetoric is concerned with the truth or falsehood of a given speech act in 
relation to the extemal world. Thus, as an approach to communication, Arabic 
rhetoric ¿s a bridge between logic and language. A speech act may be compatible 
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or incompatible with che real world and extemal realities. Similarly, a speech act 
may be ideologically neutral or biased. 

The present book aims to provide an in-depth account oí Arabic rhetoric 
and che pragmatic íunctiuns of Arabic speech accs. Arabic RhtJ&rk: A Prapnata 
A na/yus investigares che grammatical, semantic, pragmatic. and aesthetic overlap 
in Arabk. Ic provides an iníormatíve and in-depth account of c ilm al-ma c an¿ 
(word order, i.e., semantic syntax), c ilm al-bayan (figures oí speech), and c ilm 
al-badf (embellishments) which are the three constituent disciplines of Arabic 
rhetoric. The book provides a detailed analysis and a thorough investigación of 
diese three disciplines with examples and cheir translations, together with a thor¬ 
ough account oí the nocions oí rhetoric and eloquence ¿n Arabic. It also provides 
an ¿nteresting chronological and historical account of the birth and development 
oí Arabic rhecorical studies starcing from the pre-lslamic period to the twency- 
first century. Over 34 Arab rhetoricians and linguists are listed with a literature 
review of each scholar and his research contribución to the development of Arabic 
rlietoric. As the present book provides the stylistic mechanisms oí Arabic, it can, 
therefore, be a useful source oí learnmg Arabic as a foreign language as it explams 
the skilful weaving oí Arabic sentences and che stylistic tools needed for effective 
Arabic discourse. 

Araba RtéUric is also a vital source for contrastive linguiscics and contrastive 
literary studies becween Arabic and other languages. The tools for contrastive 
linguiscics are available in Chapcer 4, which deais with the grammar-based theory 
oí word order and the linguiscic ncxion of the order System in Arabic. The 
contrastive linguist or researcher will be able to appreciate the relationship 
between the changes ¿n word order of a given Arabic proposition aixl their 
different significations, as well as the pragmatic functions of word order change 
and their communicative valué. The book also rnakc* a brieí reference in footnotes 
to modem European linguiscic nocions that overlap with Arabic linguistics. The 
set of tools for contrastive literary analysis is available ¿n Chapters 5 and 6 which 
provide an explicated analysis oí the aesthetic valúes of Arabic speech acts. 

Araba Rhdmc is the firsc research book in English on chis intriguing area of 
Arabic linguiscics chac has been overlooked by researcliers. It is also the firsc of its 
kind that tackles pragmatic issues in Arabic, which is another academic area of 
interest to the English speaking student, researcher, and academic. For this rea- 
son, Araba Rbitérk will be a vital source for undergraduate students learning 
Arabic as a foreign language, for researchers in Arabic, Islamic studies, and lin¬ 
guistics, as well as for academics. The book deais thoroughly with the notion of 
i c jaa from a rhetorical perspective according to the two different views of the 
Mu c tazilite and the Ash'ari scholastics. This account which is of great interest to 
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students and researchers of Islamic studies is, therefore, an added valué to tl>e 
academic concern oí the present book. 

The study oí Arabic rhetoric has always been an overwhelming task to both the 
nacive Arab and the leamer oí Arabic as a foreign language. This is accributed 
mainly to the fact that the three rhetorical disciplines oí Arabic rhetoric are 
explained through Qur anic and classical poetry examples. most oí which are 
beyond the grasp of the readers and leamers of the twenty-first century. Arabu 
Rhetoric lias successfully bridged this learning and resea re h gap and met the aca- 
demic needs of our modero time. Thus, the reader and learner are enabled to get 
to grips with che consticuent disciplines oí Arabic rhetoric. Arabu Rbetum 
employs examples írom modern standard Arabic in order to make the book more 
accessible to the reader. However, some examples írom dassical Arabic as well as 
Qur'inic Arabic are also provided whenever necessary. These examples, however, 
are kept to the minimum. To make the study of Arabic rhetoric enjoyable and 
accessible, a glossary oí Arabic rhetorical expressions is provided where 448 use- 
ful expressions are listed in English with their Arabic meanings. The marathón oí 
Arabic rhetorical studies is also illuminated with iníormative details oí each stage 
until our present time. A detailed historical account of each rhecorician is pro¬ 
vided in Chapter 2. A summary list oí major Arab rhetoricians is also given. Thus, 
Arabu Rhetoric has become a major source of sharpening up tlae learning and 
acquisition of Arabic as a foreign language through detailed discussions and 
multiíarious examples. The pragmatic analysis of examples will concribuce to the 
development of the linguistic competence and learning oí Arabic as a foreign 
language. The study oí Arabic rhetoric is indispensable to the promotion of* the 
studenc's communicative competence. 

Rhetoric in Arabic ¿lluminaces the bridge between syntax and semancics. 
Through Arabic rhetoric, style becomes the link between the linguistic form and 
context. Arabic rhetoric is a discipline through which linguistics, pragmatics, and 
aesthetics overlap. It is a field oí study that provides the mechanisms for the skil- 
ful weaving oí speech acts and the careful handling of the addressee's expectations 
and cúntextual probabilities. Rhetoric is a linguistic tool which the language user 
manipulates in order to praise, dispraise, inspire, influente, or entertain the audi- 
ence. It ¿s an accurate gauge oí one’s linguistic competence and scylistic skills. 
Like the power of magic, rhetoric is a skill that can generate suspense. Like the 
bulléis of the sniper, rhetoric is the weapon of the orator, the sword of the politi¬ 
cen, the honey of the negotiator, and the invaluable asset of the poet and the 
writer. Rhetoric is the field oí study that enables the language user to employ 
effective grammatical constructions that desígnate incriminaron versus non- 
incrimination of other people and avoid semantic contradiction. Rhetoric is the 
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discipline that c an no i be overlooked in any contrastive analysis beiween related 
or unrelated languages. In Arabic studies. rhetoric is a valuable field of knowledge 
to which linguists cannot aíford to cióse their eyes. In Islamic studies, rhetoric is 
an essencial prerequisice oí exegesis withouc which an exegete cannot be a quali- 
fied practitiooer. The rhetorical accounc oí allegorical and non-allegorical expres- 
sions especially those reiaced to God’s epithets in Qur anic discourse has been the 
major criteria in che theological distinction beiween some schools oí thought such 
as the Mu c ta*ilites who reject the assignment of human attributes or elements to 
AllSh and the Ash c aries who take God's epithets literally and assign them to 
Allah. 

Although Arabista, in general, and specialists in Arabic linguistics, ¿n particu¬ 
lar, are intrigued by Arabic grammatical and rhetorical aspeas, stylistic paneras 
and mechanisms in Arabic are awe-inspiring to them as they are for some Arab 
native speakers. Tlus has been a long overdue academic response to the need for 
a theoretical investigación oí how Arabic works, the relationship beiween Arabic 
syntax and semantics, what the pragmatic functions of a given styhstic putero 
are, what makeí an Arabic speech act more effective, and what stylistic resources 
Arabic possesses that can ele vate the aesthetic valué of a given discourse. Araba 
Rhdoni provides thorough answers to these quescions and explains the intímate 
relationship beiween text and contexc, on the one hand, and becween the com- 
municacor and the addressee, on the ocher. It introduces the reader to the three 
major disciplines that constitute Arabic rhetoric. In this way, chis book has suc- 
cessfully paved che way for fucure comparative and contrastive academic studies 
beiween Arabic and other Eurupean languages in the field of rhetorical studies. 

The major objective of Arabic Rhetom is to introduce, for the first time, to the 
English Arabist, studenc, and researther a fundamental field ¿n linguistics, 
namely Arabic rhetoric, which has capcivated Arab linguists and rhecoricians for 
many centuries up to the presenc time. Since the first or sixch century, Arab 
scholars have been passionacely ¿nvolved in research in the quest for the bese 
linguistic means that can define the stylistic features of Arabic, their relevant 
pragmatic communicative functions, as well as che decoracive linguistic elements 
that make a given style more sublime and leave inspirational impace, ¿.e., per- 
loe ucionary efl’ect, upon the text receiver who is ¿n face the text processor ¿n any 
act of communication. This work will be of significant valué to non-speakers of 
Arabic worldwide who are academically interested in Arabic studies as well as to 
the speakers of Arabic in Europe who have no access to the major sources of Arabic 
rhetoric. Araba Rhetoric ¿s, therefore, of vital syntactic, semantic, pragmatic, and 
stylistic valué to the students and teachers in depurtments of Arabic and linguis¬ 
tics in non-Arab countries. Our presenc work, Arabic Rhetoric, has become the first 
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scholarly contribución to che reader in English that provides an in-depth expli- 
caced accounc oí Arabic rhecorical studies that are oí academic valué co advanced 
Arabic styliscics and literary criticism. In addicion co íes theoretical account, tlxe 
book also provides a comprehensiva hiscorical investigaron oí che birch and 
developmenc stages of Arabic rhecorical studies írom che pre-Islamic period cill 
our modera cime. 

Ara bu Rkfvrií provides a valuable academic opportunicy for che reader and 
itsetfdier who are incroduced co major Arab rhetoricians like al-Jahiz who has 
incroduced the eexe linguiscic notion oí *che eexe wichin context', i.e. how a 
speech act unfolds in ¿ts own concexc. In other words, language users have speciftc 
communicative functions. This has sparked che beginning oí a new level of lin- 
guiscic analysis. This is referred to as the sencence level pragmatic analysis. Arabic 
rhecorical studies have accempced to establish che thesis chat ciñere is no aeschecic 
valué and no eíTective discourse wichout che harmony between che lexical item 
and ¿es significación, i.e. between che form and concent, between che body and 
the soul. For them, che aeschecic valué oí a given discourse can be discovered by 
che human ¿nscinct and can be íele and casced by the native speaker who enjoys 
linguiscic compecence and an inborn disposición oí an effective discourse. This 
book alio introduces the reader and researcher co ocher key rhetoricians like 
al-Jurjan¿ who incroduced the cheory of word order which accounts for semancic 
syncax ¿n Arabic as well as his superb iníluencial restare h ¿n che rhecorical disci¬ 
pline oí l ilm al-bayan, and to Ibn al-Mu c tazz who is che founder of che rhecorical 
discipline of c ilm al-badT. 

In order to make chis book accessible to the reader, we have explicaced all the 
theoretical aspee es of Arabic rhecoric and used examples írom modera standard 
Arabic throughouc the book as well as some examples from Qur*anic and poecic 
discourses. Chapcer 1 sets the scene for che reader and is an inducción abouc che 
developmenc of Arabic rhecorical studies. Chapcer 2 provides a vasc panorama of 
the hiscory of che birch, developmenc, and stagnacion periods of Arabic rhecorical 
studies. Ic stares from che pre-Islamic period and continúes cill che end of the 
twencieth cencury. This chapcer refers chronologically co all the contribucors 
co Arabic rhecorical studies and cheir research interese such as Ibn al-Muqaffa c , 
al-Jahiz, Ibn Qucaibah, Ibn al-Mu c tazz, Qudamah b. Ja c far, al-Rummani, 
al-Baqillin¿, l Abd al-Jabblr Ábddi, Abu Hilal al- c Askari, al-Qairawani, Ibn 
Sinan, al-Jurjani, al-Zamakhsliari, al-Razi, al-Sakkaki, and al-QízwTni, as well as 
reference co several other rhetoricians. In tocal, chis chapcer investígate* 54 major 
classical Arab rhetoricians. Chapcer 2 also rnakes reference co concemporary Arab 
sclwlars who have made concribucions in Arab rhecorical studies. This chapcer 
also investigares che nocion of ¿ l jaz (che ¿nimicabilicy of Qur anic style) and its 
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i m pací upon the development of Arabic rhetoric. In addicion co this, Chapcer 2 
accounts for ti* cheological dilíeftnces between the Mu'cuilice and Ash c ax¿ 
scholascics and cheologians and bow ti* notion of ¿‘jaz has become part oí Arabic 
rhecorical studies. TI* notion of i'ja* is the ««nb from which rhetoric ians ha ve 
induced Arabic rhetoric. Thus, chis book is also of valué to studencs and 
researchers in Islamic studies. 

Eloqnence and rhetoric have been the two key notions in Arabic rhetoric al 
studies. Chapcer 3 provides the reader with an insighc into diese two notions and 
the distinction between them based on the views oí various Arab rhetoricians. 
In Qiapter 4, the book illustraces in a comprehensive academic fashion the first 
discipline in Arabic rlietoric. Tliis ¿s called c ilm al-ma l ani that is based on the 
theory of word order which accounts for semantic syntax in Arabic. Tliroughouc 
this chapcer, examples are provided together with their implicatures and prag- 
matic funccions. Tlie examples ¿n the present work may be referred to as ‘speech 
acts’. A speech act is not an ‘act oí speech* but rather a communicative accivity 
that ¿s underscood in terms of the underlying intención oí tlie communicator. TI* 
reader is inducced in Chapcer 3 to c ilm al-bu yin which is ti* second key discipline 
in Arabic rhetoric. This chapter accounts for simile, allegory, and metonymy 
which are ti* figures of speech that are subsumed by this rhecorical discipline. 
Chapcer 5 also ínvescigates cognitive and linguistic allegories in Arabic together 
with the various kinds of metaphor and hypxillage. Similarly, the rhecorical and 
pragmatic functions of styliscic patcems and figures of speech are explained and 
supported by examples. Also, the cacegories, components, features, and focms of 
each figure oí speech are explained. In Cliapter 6, the reader is introducid to c ilm 
al-badf, which is the third discipline in Arabic rhetoric. A decailed explicated 
account of the semantic and lexical embellishments ¿s provided. Because different 
scholars have used difl'erent labels for the same rhecorical fuñetion oí a given 
embellishment, we have mentioned ¿n ti* glossary all ti* labels given to one par¬ 
ticular embellishmenc. In Chapcers 4, 5, and 6, theoretical and praccical accounts 
are provided together with linguistic and rhetorical defmitions of all ti* notions. 

All foocnotes are placed chapterwise at the end of the book. Some of the 
íootnotes are meant to provide a brief reference to modern Eutopean linguistics 
with regard to cercain Arabic linguistic notions. TI* data employed in this book 
are examples from modern standard Arabic together with a limited number of 
examples from the Qur'Snic discourse and Arabic poetry. Due to the face that 
Arabic and English are boch culturally and linguistically incongruenc languages, 
tí* translación of some Arabic examples may not mirror the Arabic underlying 
signifícation. Therefore, a literal translation may be provided in order to reflect 
accurately ti* flavour and the ‘foreignness’ of the Arabic speech act and the 
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linguistic or the rhecoric.il problem involved. The present work also ineludes 
a comprehensiva (lossary oí Arabic rhecoric which has been unavailable to the 
reader. This glossary is oí magnificenc practica] valué to Arabic rhetoricai and 
linguistic studies. Throughouc che book, we have used che Library of Congress 
transliteración syscem which is incernationally employed and underscood by 
scudents arvd rtsearchers. The book alio ineludes a bibliography that ineludes the 
major sources which have been consulced in the present work. The resources 
listed are of signiíicanc researeh valué co che scudenc, the teacher, and the 
researeher. 


Arabic transliteración syscem 

Throughouc the present work, the Library of Congress transliteration System 
has been consistently employed whenever an Arabic expression is quoced. Tl>e 
following table expía i ns the Arabic transliteración syscem for Arabic consonants 
and vowels. 


A'obu 

Trans/ittratión 

Arsbie 

Transíiferjfson 


a 

M 

t 

• 



2 

V 

b 


c 

w 

c 

É 

«h 


th 

-i 

f 

c 

y 

i 


c 

h 


k 

t 

kh 

J 

1 

a 

d 

* 

m 


dh 


n 


r 

-A 

h 


z 


w 


s 


y 

u* 

sh 




* 



O* 

d 



A robu rw-r/j jkJ case enJntfs 



i 

á 


-an 

> 

ü 


-un 


I 

— 

-in 

_ 

a 



• 

u 



— 

■ 
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1.1 Introduction 

The aim of the present chapter is to set the scene for tbe reader regarding che 
developmenc oí Araba rhetorical studies and the three disciplines of *¿101 
al-ma c 2n¿, c ilm al-bayan, and ‘¿lm al-badf tluc constítute Arabic rhetoric. It is, 
the refere, an inducción for the reader who ¿s unaware of the constituent 
disciplines of Arabic rhetoric. It also provides an outline account of the valué of 
rhetoric in communication and why Arab sdiolars have been captivated by the 
study of rhetoric. This chapter also provides brief historical details ¿n order to 
enable the reader to piece cogether the development stages of Arabic rhetoric and 
the contributions made in this field by major Arab rhetoricians. However, a thor- 
ough historical investigación is provided ¿n Chapter 2 of this book. The present 
chapter also guides the reader to the main functions of each rhetorical discipline. 
The details hete, clierefore, are a glimpse of Arabic rhetoric which will enable the 
reader to come to grips with, and appreciate the study of, Arabic rhetoric. 
Detailed theoretical accounts of the three disciplines in Arabic rhetoric are 
provided in Chapters 4, 5, and 6. In the meantime, however, we need to learn how 
rhetoric ¿s different from grammar. 


1.2 Rhetoric and grammar 

Arabic rhetoric ¿s a different discipline from Arabic grammar. Tlie major 
differences between the two disciplines are discussed ¿n the following paragraplis. 

1 Grammar studies the way words and their component parts combine to form 
sentences. These sentenees may not be meaningful, as in the following sentence: 


j* - I picked up a black orange from the apple tree. 
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In terms oí grammar, this is a grammatical conscruct ion. In terms of Arabic 
rhetoric, this speech act is neicher eloquent ñor eífective. Grammar is, thus, 
concerned with the rules cliat govem the linguiscic st roe tu re and che syncactic 
relationships chat hold among its constituent units. It deais with che cooformity 
oí a given sencence with the rules o( grammacicality. Arabic rhetoric, however, is 
concerned with che aeschecic and scylistic mechanisms employed by the language 
user. It is, therefore, more concerned with interpersonal communication in terms 
of che emocional, scylistic, and aeschecic aspeas in order to achieve a given 
pragmatic funaion. Arabic rhetoric distinguishes becween eloquenc versus non- 
eloquent, sublime and solid versus unnatural and non-efíective style. 

2 In terms of Arabic grammar, all the following sentences are grammatical and 
well-ibrmed. 

¡ V— - The weather is not doudy today. 

ii M eaP - Today, tlie weacher is not doudy. 

iii - > ^ eaP - Today s weather is not doudy. 

iv - As for today, its weather is not doudy. 

v ¿V c —“ éaP - Today, ¿es weacher is no< doudy. 

vi ^ — Today, ics weacher is not doudy. 

vii y - Indeed, tlie weather is not doudy today. 

viii Vj*. .a—* ^ - As for today, ics weather has become not doudy. 

ix r jr - Today s weacher has become noc doudy. 

x ^ jáj - Indeed, the weacher has become noc doudy today. 

We are not grammacically concerned with the distinct word orders, i.e. the 
differenc syncactic scructures, oí tl>e speech aas enumerated here which have 
occurred eicher as nominal as in sentences (i>—<v¿¿) or verbal as in sentences 
(viiiMx), ñor are we concerned with why the temporal circumstance (f jP - today) 
occurs sencence-initially in some of (hese sentences. Grammar, liowever, explains 
to us chac (^jr - today) ¿n sentence (¿i) acts as a foregrounded temporal circum- 
scance, buc (¿>P - today) in sentences (ivMvi) and (viii) performs tlie grammati¬ 
cal function of ¿nchoacive. Grammar also provides other details such as (W - the 
weacher) ¿n sentences (¡Mi») »s che inchoative wlM>se predícate is ('>*~* - noc 
doudy), the noun phrase V - today’s weacl>er) is che inchoacíve made up of 
a conscruct noun phrase whose predícate is (>-*), the active parciciple - noc 
doudy) ¿s che predícate in sencences (vMvi). Also, in sencence (¿x), we have dif- 
ferent grammatical funccions: - to become not doudy) is a verb, (% - the 

weacher) ¿s the subjecc, and (f sP V - codays weacher) is a conscruct noun phrase. 

Grammar also explains the complex structure oí sentences like (¿v) and (vi). We 
are informed chat (fjP - today) in sentence (iv) ¿s che firsc inchoacíve, - its 
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weather) is the second inchoative and also a construye noun phrase made up uf (>>) 
and (*), (V—* - not cloudy) ¿s che predícate of che second inchoative and the 
noun phrase - íes weather is not cloudy) is the predicate of the first 

inchoative (fj- 1 ). Grammatically, the noun ifyfi) ¿n sentence (viii) ¿s an inchoat¬ 
ive, < - to become not cloudy) is a verb, (♦'» - ¿ts weather) ¿s a subject which 

is also a coostruct noun phrase, and (» >y - ¿ts weather became not cloudy) ¿s 

a verbal sentence acting as the predicate of the inchoative G¿>). 

However, from an Arabic rhetoric perspective, the speech acts mentioned here 
represent distincc context-sensitive stylistic patterns. As rhecoricians, we need to 
implement different tools of analysis ¿n order to investígate the structures given 
earlier. Arabic rhetoric assigns the role of al-musnad ¿laihi to (>U> in sentences 
(i), (¿i), (vii), and (x); C») in sentences (iii) and (¿x); and in sentences 
(ivMvi) and (viii). Thus, we are mainly concerned with the context of each 
stylistic pittern, the reasons why a specific pattern is favoured over the ochen, and 
the interpersonal circumstances that have influenced the communicator to 
employ one pattern rather tlian the other in the light oí the psychological and 
ideologícal State of the addressee. 

3 Although Arabic grammar refers to lexical ítems that are foregrounded or 
backgrounded as in sentences (¡i), (ivHvi), and (viii) shown earlier, we are not 
informed why such grammatical processes have calcen place when reference is 
made to tlse lexical Ítems* grammatical function. Arabic rhetoric, however, pro¬ 
vides an illuminating pragmatic account and the communicative reasons of the 
grammatical processes that have affected a given lexical item such as íoreground- 
ing and backgrounding (see 4.7, 4.8.2.5, 4.8.2.6.2, and 4.9.2.4), ellipsis 
(see 4.8.2.2, 4.9 2.3, and 4.10.1.2.2), the employment of stress particles, the 
occurrence of a nominal or a verbal syntactic construction (see point 3 in chis list), 
the shift from verbal to nominal structure within a given sentence, and morpho- 
logical change, i.e. the occurrence of a lexical item in the active porticiple rather 
than the possive participle form or vice versa (see point 3 later in the list). 

4 Rhetoric in Arabic ¿s primarily concerned with the signification of a given 
lexical ítem and its connotan ve meanings. Arabic rhetoric, therefore, is not con- 
cemed with the grammatical functions of sentence constituents, i.e. with the 
words that constitute a given sentence. Rhetoric, therefore, is a means for an effec- 
tive communication (see 1.3). The distinction between rhetoric and grammar can 
be further demonstrated by the following examples: 

¿W - The weather is nice. 

I* - Winter started. 

Cj- - There is a door for the oíd university. 
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According to Arabic rhetoric, tlie lexical ítem (j*| - che wetcher) in che first 
example has che rhetorical íunction oí modified (mawsüf) and (L*** - nice) per- 
forms che role oí an adjective. In ti* second example, ti* verb (Ijf - started) is 
also an adjetive and - wincer) is modified according to Arabic rhecoric. 
Similarly, in ti* third example, the lexical item - door) enjoys the rhetorical 
íunction oí an adjeccive while the expression - fox the oíd university) 

is modified. Similarly, the lexical items <J^>, (U,), and are assigned 

cite íhetorical íunction oí al-musnad (see 4.9) while the lexical items (^i), ( # uü), 
and have ti* rhecorical íunction oí al-musnad ilaihi (see 4.8). 

For A rabie grammar, however, the first example is a nominal sentence 
consisting oí - the weather) which has the grammatical íunction oí an 
inchoative (mubtada’) and - nice) which performs ti* grammatical role oí 
a predicare (khabar) which is also called al-na c t. The second example is a verbal 
sentence which has cl>e verb (L* - started) whose subject (ííil) is ( 9 ¿¿j - wincer). 
Tbe third example is a nominal sentence which involves foregrounding and 
backgrounding. Grammatically, the lexical item (^ - door) is a back- 
grounded inchoative (mubtada' mu'akhkhar) while the expression - 

for the oíd university) is a preposicional phrase that performs the grammatical 
íunction oí foregrounded predicate (khabar mucjaddam). Thus, the modifier, 
i.e. adjeccive (al-sifah), in rhetoric is not ti* same as the epithet, i.e. (al-na c t), in 
grammar. 

5 While grammar attempts to explain the grammatical functions through 
grammatical rules and the grammatical relations chat hold becween the 
constituents of a given sentence, rhecoric is concerned with semantic syntax and 
the pragmatic %'alues of* word order change ¿n a given sentence. It aims to ¡Ilús¬ 
trate ti* semantic and communicative significations of a given speech act taking 
into consideración the pactern of ti* sentence, its context of situation, and the psy- 
chological and ideological State of the mind of the speaker. Rl*toric, thereíore, 
makes a distinctiun between verbal and nominal speech acts. But so does Arabic 
grammar. However, grammar is mamly concerned with the diagnosis oí the syn- 
tactic categories such as verb + subject or subject (inchoative) + verb (predicate). 
However, for Arabic rhetoric, the speaker produces a verbal or a nominal sentence 
according to his or her State oí mind and the attitude cowards his or her addressee. 
Thus, ti* psychology of language and speech producción can feature more promi- 
nently in rhetoric than in grammar. Accordingly, Arabic rhetoric is primarily con¬ 
cerned with interpersonal communication. In the light of rhetorical analysis, ti* 
communicator chooses to produce a verb-initial speech act or a speech act with a 
main verb in order to highlight ti* semantic componential feature of continuity 
and progresión (ál-huduth wal-tajaddud) tliat is embodied by the verb that either 
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occurs sentence-initially or as a predícate after ¿ti subject, as in che following 
sentences: 

Hj & - Zaid eacs che food and dnnks che coffee. 

Or: 

Zaid eacs food once a day and Sllim dnnks coífee once a day. 

- Rain comes down in winter. 

However, (he nominal sentence that occurs w¿c1k>uc a verb designares a pcrma- 
nent State and, therefore, reflects the semantic feature oí per mane nc y (al-thubut) 
of a prcxotypical attitodinal or characteristic feature oí someone or something. 
This is achieved through the employment of active participle, as in the following 
sentences: 

•j&r j - The poet praises himseií and dispeaises others. 

- The liar deceives himself. 

¿yj - Knowledge is useful. 

j - The teacher is a man oí great favour <upon others). 

The semantic feiture of continuity reflects a permanent State of something or 
someone. This has been achieved through the employment of the active participle 
forms above <£■»- - one who praises), (A* - one who dispraises), - one who 
deceives), (- some thing that benefits), and (- someone with great favour 
upen others). The semantic feature of continuity can also be related to a lexical 
clue, as in the íollowing sentence: 

¿ vXU ¿í - Students are ¿n the university. 
ifL y - Truthfulness is useful. 

d - Indeed, the righteous will be among gardens and rivers, 

Q54:54. 

The semantico-grammatical processes of continuity versus permaneney are evi- 
dent in the grammatical process of shift from the verbal to the nominal sentence, 
as ¿n: 

- They deceive God, but He ¿s deceiving them, Q4:142. 

We are told by Arabic grammar that this speech act is made up of two units: unit 
1 is a verbal sentence (¿i - They deceive God), and unit 2 ¿s a nominal 

sentence. ^ - He is deceiving them.) 

However, we are not told why this shift from the verbal to tire nominal 
has taken place ¿n the two units of the speech act mentioned here. Arabic rhetoric 
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explains to the reader why the shift from the verbal 10 (he nominal pacten» has 
taken place. We are told tlut for pragmatic reasons, the communicator has 
employed the verbal sentence in the first unit in arder to express the semantic 
componencial íeature of concinuity and progression oí (p^AJ - deceiving) oo the 
part oí the hypocrites. However, to highlighc (he semantic íeature oí permaneney 
and State oí overwltelming success and omnipotence oí God, (he nominal pateen» 
is employed in the second unit. This also applies to the followíng sentence: 

J* *** ¿W '<>>— U - We subjected tl»e mountains with him 

exalting in the aíternoon aixl sunrise, Q3S:18. 

where (he communicator has employed (he verb (¿^-4 — to glohíy) to designare 
concinuity and progression oí tl»e acción oí - glorifica(ion) on the part oí 
the subject noun ( - the mountains) in some pares oí the day. 

Thus, ií I want to iníluence my studenc's judgement about the usefulness oí 
Arabic rhetoric íor them throughout their life as speakers oí Arabic as a foreign 
language, I have to say: 

^s>Lil - Rhetoric is useíul íor scudents. 

However, ¡f I want to highlighc the usefulness oí Arabic rhetoric íor the scudents 
but not necessarily throughout their liíe, 1 produce a different speech act: 

- Rhetoric is useíul to scudents. 

6 Alchough we are iníormed !>>• Arabic grammar about interrogative sentences 
and tlut the lecter (¡) is an interrogative particle tlut can occur beíore the nega- 
tive particle we are not told about the communicacive probabilities oí the 
answer to an interrogative pactern with a negated verb, as ¿n: 

t V> ¿ - Did not Zaid help you? 

The answer can either be with {Ju) or (r*j) which both mean (yes) in English. 
Arabic grammar does not explain the difíerence between (hese two answers. 
Arabic rhetoric, however, explains the diííerent pragmatic signiíications of the 
two possible answers. Ií tl»e addressee answers with (^1¿), he or she means 
(Yes, indeed, Zaid helped me). Ií the addressee answers with (**¿), he or she means 
(No, Zaid did not help me). 

7 Arabic rhetoric is concerned with the implicatures of a given speech act. In 
rhetorical scudies, a statement is ptegnanc with implicatures that echo the com¬ 
municator’s State oí mind or acticude towards his or her addressee. The inaccurate 
deciphermg oí the message by the addressee results ¿n misunderscanding. For 
instance, when I say (lajü Jj U - the weather is still coid), tlae addressee may 
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either say ’á* • '>*d - indeed, thac is truc) ¿f he or she takes my speech act 
literally. However, ¿f he or she immediacely reacts co my statement by closing the 
window without evcn saying anythíng, he or she has in fact underscood the con¬ 
versacional implicature oí my speech act correcdy. TTius, underscanding the 
implicature of a speech act keeps che channels oícommunication open. Grammar, 
however, is noc concerned with chis linguiscic phenomenon. 

8 Although Arabic grammar informs us about che occurrence of a given noun 
in che definite or indefinite form, we are noc told about this scyliscic preference 
and its semancic significación. Arabic rhetoric, however, provides the pragmacic 
reasons for this linguiscic phenomenon, as in the following sencence: 

Jfi*** s/ j) - Indeed, che righceous will be among gardens and springs, 
Q51:15. 

Arabic grammar explains chat this is a nominal sentence consisting of the pur- 
tide Oj) and che inchoacive (¿¿Ufc - the righceous) + the predícate (¿ 

- will be among gardens and rivers) which is a preposicional phrase. We are noc 
told why the nouns (új.- gardens) and - springs) occur in the indefinice 
form. Arabic rhetoric, however, explains chat the pragmatic funccion of indefi- 
niceness is to highlighc glorificación and multitude <al-ta c zlm wal-takthír) of the 
indefinite noun. For more decails on definiceness and indefmiceness, see 4.8.2.3, 
4.8.2.4,4.9.2.1, and 4.9.2.2. 

9 For Arabic grammar, clxe following speech act is grammatical. 

*> \ j - Zaid is a pragmatic person buc he sufíers 

from schizophrenia. 

However, for Arabic rhetoric, this sentence is non-eloquent because the com- 
municacor has employed loan words such as - pragmatic) and 

- schizophrenia) which should be replaced by elcxjuent Arabic words and 

respectively. 

10 Arabic rhetoric is concerned with the interpersona] relacionship between 
the texc producer, i.e. che communicator, and che cext receiver, i.e. che addres- 
see. Grammar is noc concerned with this pragmacic funccion of linguiscic 
communication. 

11 Arabic rhetoric ¿s concerned with word-, sentence-, and text-level analysis 
while grammar is conce me d with sentence-level analysis only. 

12 Arabic rhetoric is concerned with discourse analysis. Grammar ¿s not. For 
instance, the posición of the verb ¿n the following sentences leads to differenc 
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pragmatic functions: 

i T j jj! - Are you going to viste Saif ? 

ii r ¿¿p - Is it Saif that you are going to visit? 

Arabic grammar dassifies che two sentences mentioned here as interroga! i ve. 
However, Arabic rhetoric assigns distinct pragmatic eífeets for them, i.e. t the two 
sentences are pregnant with implicitly distinct communicative functions. In the 
first sentence, the communicator urges the addressee to abandon his or her plan 
of visiting - SaiO because of other important matters; thus, tlie verb (jjfi - 
to visit) is íoregrounded. However, the communicator in the first sentence does 
not harbour any thing bad against ) as a person. In che second sentence, the 
communicator resorts to a different stylistic strategy whereby he or she fore- 
grounds the noun (^-) in order to remind the addressee chat (^á*-) does not 
deserve the planned visit, i.e. the communicator does not like 


1.3 The role of rhetoric 

Research in Arabic studies outside the Arab world has been focused primarily 
upon general cheoretical linguistics. There has been considerable interest in 
Arabic grammar, in particular, and numerous resources on Arabic lingüistica and 
grammar are available to the English-speaking tender or researcher. However, 
most recently, during the last chree decades, scholars ha ve shown interest in 
applied semantics which investigares cranslation problems. Yet, applied seman- 
tics is not puré cheoretical semantics. Sadly, no interese lias been shown by schol¬ 
ars in other vital areas oflinguistics such as semantics, 1 pragmacics/stylistics, or 
rhetoric. Arabic, indeed, suffers from a serious researdi gap ¿n these chree funda¬ 
mental areas of language and communication. There are no significan! contribu- 
tions chat can be of valué to the reader or the researcher in Arabic studies. In 
Arabic rhetoric, however, syntax, semantics, and pragmatks have become inextri¬ 
cable. Rhetoric is a lingüista discipline that deais with discourse analysis ac the 
sentence level but can also deal with the other two levels of analysis - the word 
and the text levels. Arabic rlietorical studies have taken a well-defined theorecical 
shape which encompasses three independent yet interrelated disciplines: c ilm al- 
ma'ani (word order, i.e. semantic syntax), c ilm al-bayin (figures of speech), and 
c ilm al-badT (embellishments). It is worthwhile to note here that early Arab 
rhetoric¿ans and linguists have not distinguished between these three different 
disciplines of rhetoric. These three disciplines have been referred to interchange- 
ably until al-Sakkaki (d. 626 h) in the seventh Hijrah century lias introduced this 
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clear-cut distínction. Rhetoric enjoys a vital role in our social life as Unguage 
aséis. It is an invaluable means for os whether as cext producéis or text receivers. 
If you need to praise someone or pass a scornful remark upon your political oppo- 
nent, rhetoric will come to your aid. If you need to rebut an opponent s claim or 
substantiate your argument, rl*tonc can shoulder your task and support you 
through dialectical mannerism. We, as addressees, can be inlluenced by the 
impact oí rhetoric. It is an influentiai linguistic instiument in eulogies, elegies, 
diatribes, and harangues. Tliis has been evident in political and rcligious debates 
during the cióse of the first and early second Hijrah centuries in which there have 
been no well-established written theoretical rules. Rhetoric has become a neces- 
sary linguistic tool for effective speeches and the mastery of eloquence in Arabic 
discourse. 


1.4 The order systcm in Arabic rhetoric 

Rhetoric is defined by Arab rhetoricians as the compatibility of an eloquent dis¬ 
course to context (mutabaqat al-kalam limuqtda al-hil ma c a fasahatihi) and is 
attributed to cognition and to elegant discourse. It is the highest level of dis¬ 
course when the lexical ¿tems are selected and ordered accurately in a given propo¬ 
sición.* Arab rhetoric ians also argüe that rhetoric is concemed with the order 
System (al-na¿m), whereas the elegance of discourse (jamal / husn al-kalam) is con¬ 
cemed with the impact of a speech act upon the addressees behaviour. 4 TT*refore, 
rhetoric is concemed with the semantics of stylistícs because one of its major 
objectives is the darification of the features of effective discourse. Thus, rhetoric 
and the order System have become two sides of the same coin. The expression 
'order System’ is a jargon employed by the Ash c ar¿ scholars while their opponents, 
the Mu'tazilites, employ the expression ’eloquence’ <al-fasahah) as a parallel ¡ar¬ 
gón when reference is made to the notion of ¿‘jai (inimitability of Qur’anic style). 
TI* order System is tl>e linguistic map and discoursal A-Z equipment through 
which the language user can employ lexical ítems coherently and be able to 
achieve semantic harmony among the lexical items employed in a given proposi¬ 
tan and their significations so that each lexical item can echo accurately the 
intended signification and mirror precisely the required message and its commu- 
nicative function. Thus, the order System has become an integral and embedded 
component of the study of Arabic rhetoric, ¿n general, and of the notion of ¿‘jaz, 
in particular. 

Arab rhetoricians like al-Jihiz (d. 255 H), Ibn Qutaibah (d. 276 H), and 
Qudiímah <d. 337 h) have slM>wn interest in the order System in Arabic and its 
impact in communication and vital role in effective discourse. For them, ti* order 
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System represents the liarmony between the lexical item and íes significación. 
For Ibn Qutaibah, for instance, che notion oí the order System (al-nazm) in A rabie 
means che ‘caseing’ oí lexical items. In oche* words, ic is the formulation of words 
and joining chem cogether in an accurace syscem and establishing harmony 
between chem and their meanings uncil boch the lexical icems and their meanings 
flow smoochly withúut unnaturalness, lexical íncongruity, or verbosity. Similarly, 
al-Rummini (d. i86 H) has also shown similar interest in the relacionship 
becween che lexical item and ¿es meaning thac leads co an elegant order System 
and well-formedness.' However, al-Jahiz and al-Rummani add tluc discourse 
should not involve lexical items wich phonetic incongruity but racher chac it 
should be coherenc and smooch enough to pronounce. 

The views regarding the lexical item and ¿ts meaning expressed by the rhetori- 
cians mencioned earlier ha ve also been held by al-Khattabi (d. 3 88 H). For 
al-Khattabi, ¿ < jaz is atcribuced to the order System as well as the eloquence of the 
Qurln's elegant order syscem, well-formedness, and meanings. According to 
al-Khattubi, one of the most significant protocypical characteriscics of the order 
System is that the lexical item employed should be compatible with context and 
that it should cake into consideration the psychological background and State of 
the addressee. Thus, al-Khattabi draws our actention to the theorecical outline of 
the order System which is known later on as tl>e theory of word order ( c ilm 
al-ma c an¿) in Arabtc rhecorical studies. For al-Khattabi, a given lexical item or its 
significación has no linguistic or commumcative valué without an effective order 
system. For him, the order System ¿s a portrait of the lexical items interacting 
with their significations. Al- c Askari (d. 395 H) also accounts for the harmony 
becween the lexical item and its meaning. This refleets the ¿níluence of al-Jahiz, 
Ibn Qutaibah, and al-Khattabi on his research. For al-Baqillln¿ <d. 403 H), the 
lexical item ¿s an important componenc of el* order system and ¿s regarded as the 
driving forcé for meaning. He also claims that eloquence of a discourse is not 
based on ¿ts lexical items only but rather on its order system. Like his predeces- 
sors, al-Baqillln¿ gives parallel importance to boch the lexical ítem aixl its signi¬ 
ficación. The word, for him, is the vehicle thac conveys meaning, i.e. ¿ts main 
objeccive is to darify the meaning. Al-Blqillani agrees with al-Khattabi that the 
order of words ¿n a given proposición refleets che order of significations in the 
communicators mind. Thus, the notion of the psychological and ideological State 
of the text producer and tl>e audience has begun to emerge in rhetorical studies. 

Similarly, ‘Abd al-Jabbar Ábldi (d. 415 H) has expressed tremendous interest 
in al-Khattabi s views and made a significant contribuí ion to ti* order system 
in Arabic. c Abd al-Jabbar Abad i adds that syntax should be involved in ti* 
realización of an elegant order system. For him, the lexical item performs a given 
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semantic and pragmatic function. When tli«e place of a given word in a sentence 
chances, ¿ti communicative function changes, too. Later on, c Abd al-Qahir 
al-Jurjani <d. 471 or 474 H) provides his comprehensive tlieory of order System 
based on che views of al-Khactabi. Al-Jurjani daims ¿n his DaLVtlal-I'jaz that the 
eíTectiveness of discourse ¿s hinged upon tl>e order system, tlut the ¿*¡12 of 
Qur’anic style ¿s attribuced to its order System, and that the effectiveness of a 
given discourse ¿s not attributed to its constituent lexical items but rather to the 
signiíkations of the lexical items. The order System, for al-Jurjani, aims to make 
our discourse both grammar-based and grammatically acceptable. It also enables 
us, as language users, to be aware of grammatical conventions and not to deviate 
from them. His account of the order System has signalled the birth of the thec*- 
reticai íramework of semantic svntax in Arabic. His approach towards the order 
System and the relationship between the word and its meaning has been adopted 
by al-Zamakhshari (d. 538 H), ai-Razi (d. 606 H), and ai-QizwTni (d. 739 H). 
Al-Qairawani (d. 463 H) has also shown ¿nterest ¿n the study of lexical items and 
their communicative significations and claims that clse word is the body whose 
soul ¿s meaning. He holds the view tlut there is a strong relationship between the 
lexical item and its signifícation. These views have also been held by Ibn Sman 
al-Khafcji <d. 466 H). 


1.5 The order sysccm and i*jlz 

There are diil'erent views held by different rhetoricians with regards to the 
notion of i c jaz. For al-Rummln¿ <d. 386 H), for instance, ayah-final expressions 
and assonance are prototypical features of the ¿ c jaz of Qur'anic genre. This ¿s 
counter to the view held by other rhetoricians such as al-Jahiz who have 
attributed the notion of ¿ c jaz to the order System of Qur'anic Arabic. For 
other rhetoricians such as c Abd ai-Jabbür, Ibn Qutaibah, and al-Khactabi, the 
notion of ¿ c jaz ¿s also attributed to the order System of Qur’anic genre. For 
al-Jurjani, the i c jaz is attributed to both Qur’In-bound stylistic features aisd its 
order System but not to the Qur’ans individual lexical items or their 
significations. In other words, the notion of ¡‘jaz for al-Jurjani is not attributed to 
the lexical items* linguistic. semantic, or phonetic features but rather to the 
Qur’án's ad hoc order System. Thus, ¿‘jiz, for al-Jurj£ni, ¿s attributed to both 
the order system and eloquence since the notion of eloquence ¿s not attributed to 
individual lexical items. TTiis illustrates that interese in the linguistic feature oí 
word order and its correlation with the notion of ¿‘jaz has attracted both 
Mu c tazilite and Ash c ari rhetoricians. 
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1.6 Research in Arabic rhetoric 

Interese in rhetoric has led to the emergence of three diíTerent cacegoríes of 
people: Government office derks, scholastics, and linguists. The reader will also 
be introduced in Chapter 2 to the second half of che second Hijrah century as the 
period of time during which rhetoric has become direccly related to contexc, i.e. 
the emergence of che notion of text and its ¿nterrelation to context as wetl as tlxe 
introducción of the notion of text typology * The mascery of rhetorical skills has 
led to the evolution of a new elite class in the social hierarchy, namely government 
office clerks who occupy sensitive government poses. Oratory skills and debate 
techniques cannot be mastered competently without rhetorical competence. 
These skills are hinged upon effective discourse and sublime style. Thus, anocher 
new group of people known as the scholastics has emerged and has had a signífi- 
cant impact upon Arabic rhetorical studies. Most importancly, we have witnessed 
the reference to semantic syntax ¿n Arabic in the early years of the third Hijrah 
century. However, semantic syntax has not yet taken a well-defined theorecical 
slupe. This is referred to as the order System (al-na^m) at chis stage and is 
concerned with the interrelation between syntactic patterns and their semantic 
valúes and communicative functions. References to the linguistic notion of order 
System can be regarded as the seeds which have come to fruition chrough the 
introducción of the cheory of word order ¿n the fifth Hijrah century. With the 
introducción of semantic syntax, pragmatic principies have been also introduced 
into this cheoretical field. In other words, the juxeaposition of the conscituent 
units of a given proposición is context-sensicive and pragmatically motivated. 
Rhecoricians have continued clseir interese in oclier notions such as well-formedness, 
eloquence, and whether the form of the lexical item cakes priority over ¿ts signi¬ 
ficación. Although rhetorical studies have been mostly restricted to word level, 
discourse has also been at the centre of rhetorical anaiysis. Discourse, in terms of 
rhetoric and meaningfulness, is of four major categories: 

1 a discourse chac is phoneticaily and semantically well-formed, 

2 a discourse chac is phoneticaily well-formed but semantically ill-formed; 

3 a discourse chac ¿s semantically well-formed but phoneticaily ill-formed; 

4 a discourse chat is both semantically and phoneticaily ill-formed. 

It is worchwhile to note that the second half of the third Hijrah century marks 
the beginning of Arabic rhetorical studies at the textual level. This form of 
rhetorical textual anaiysis lias featured in Ibn Qutaibah's al-Skfr uul-Shtfarx in 
which lie investigates poecic discourse and provides an accounc of the scructure of 
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the poem, íes major the mes, the intentionality oí che poet, che descripcive aspee ts 
oí che poem, and che symbolic valúes involved - íes beginning, middle, and end. 
The third Hijrah cencury rnarks a historical epoch in Arabic rhetorical scudies. 
The three disciplines oí Arabic rhetoric ha ve been incerlocked with each other 
uncil che third Hijrah century when c ilm al-badl* gains ¿es independence and 
becomes a rhetorical discipline in ¿es own right after ic has been unfairly placed 
as a subsidiary componenc oí c ilm al-hayan. The first spurk oí hope has been fele 
by c ¿lm al-badt*. A critical chesaurus oí a limiced set oí 18 embellishmencs has 
been written ¿n an atcempt to refute the daim that these embelllshments have not 
been known co pre-Islamic and post-Islamic prose and poecic texc produce». 
Although chis thesaurus does not provide clear-cut criceria for the discinccion 
becween che two major categories oí embellishmencs, it has been widely wel- 
comed and taken on board by some concemporary and lacer linguists and rhetorí- 
cians. However, inconsistency lus marred this new research initiative: The 
discipline oí al-badl c lus involved rhecorical features, i.e. metaphor and 
meconymy, that are purt oí tlie discipline oí al-bayln. In the sevench Hijrah cen¬ 
tury, Arabic rhetoric is divided inco chree clear-cut major disciplines: *ilm 
al-ma c lni, c ilm al-bayln, and l ilm al-badi*. However, this is not the end oí the 
scory. Some rhecoricians still do not recognize l ilm al-badl c as an independenc 
rhetorical discipline. Ibn al-Achlr (d. 637 H), for ¿nstance, recognizes only 
the rhetorical discipline oí c ilm al-hayan. For him, the other cwo disciplines 
oí c ilm al-ma c lni and c ilm al-badl* should be subsumed under l ilm al-bayln. Also, 
prominent rhetoricians such as al-Zamakhshari (d. 338 H), al-Rlzi <d. 606 H), and 
al-Sakklki (d. 626 H) do noc recognize c ilm al-badl* as an independenc discipline 
oí Arabic rhetoric. However, rhetoricians like Ibn al-Mu c tacz (d. 296 H), 
Qudamah (d. 337 H), aixl al- c Askari <d. 393 H) have recognized the independenc 
status oí c ilm al-badT. Other rhetoricians such as c Ali al-Jurjlni <d. 392 H) con¬ 
tinué to coníuse the rhecorical features oí € ilm al-bayln with other features that 
belong to c ilm al-badi c . 

The impact oí linguists on rhetorical studies has remained íairly limiced. 
Grammarians and linguists oí both the Basrah and Kufah schools have made a 
modest contribución to che development oí Arabic rhecorical studies. Their major 
interese has been limiced to well-formedness and effective scyle. However, the 
influence oí che scholascics on the development oí Arabic rhetorical scudies has 
concinued vigorously. Our methodical historical investigación in Chapter 2 
introduces the reader co the emergence oí the Arab scholascics and their research 
interese ¿n rhetoric. The opposing views oí the Mu € tazilice and the Ash c ar¿ 
scholars have significancly enriched Arabic rhetorical scudies. 
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The scholastics' research interese has íocused on ti» substantiation of the 
notion of i c jaz (inimitability) of Qur’anic discourse. This interese has led co tl>e 
emergence of the controversia] notion of al-sarfah (aversión) and inevitable 
polarity in theological pomts of view. TI» Ash'aris claim that ti» i c jaz of Qur’anic 
discourse is not attributed to al-sarfah notion but rather to Quran-bound lin- 
guistic and rhetorical fea tures that are beyond the human faculty's ability to pro¬ 
duce in a sublime style idéntica! to that of the Qur’an. Among ti» diction and 
linguistic features of Qur’anic discourse, the Ash'ari scholars refer to assonance, 
naturalness, linguistic, semantic and phonetic congruity, textual harmony, and 
tl»matic sequentiaiity. However, the Mu c tatilite scholastics claim that it is pos- 
sible for an Arab to produce a style similar to that of* the Qur'an but Allah has 
dissuaded the Arabs from doing so. Although the Mu ( tazilite and Ash c ari scholas- 
tics hold distinct theological views on the notion of al-sarfah, boch research 
camps, as rhetoricians, exegetes, grammarians, or theologians, have been rigor- 
ously engaged in rebutting the claims made against Qur’anic discourse such as its 
ill-formedness, ungrammaticality, and poor style. Rl»toncai research in i c jaz has 
become now firmly established. However, most of their concern has been related 
to c ilm al-badl* rhetorical features like the various modes of al-jinas and lexical 
harmony in terms of ayah-fínai expressions. It is around this time that the first 
spark of the theory of word order or al-nizm lias flown up when the scholas- 
tic Mu'tazilite scholars referred to the order System ¿n Qur anic discourse and its 
interrelation to ti» notion of i*ja*. This reference to order System has opened up 
the window for the development of a full tledged theory oí word order tlut has 
established a link between syntax, semantics, and pragmatics. In ti» light of 
Arabic rhetorical studies, the notion of i c jaz has been taken into account in terms 
of dissuasion, genre, diction, divine secrets, word order, employment oí embell- 
ishments. linguistic congmity, semantic and phonetic features of ti» lexical item, 
and linguistic, phonetic, and stylistic features of ti» proposition. It is worthwhile 
to point out here that in terms of i c jaz, the Mu c tazilite scholars employ ti» 
expression ’al-fasihah’ meaning ’eloquence’ whereas the Ash‘ari scholars use ti» 
expression al-nazm’ meaning ‘order system’. Therefore, the two expressions oí 
al-fasühah and al-nazm have been employed interdiangeably by the Mu'tazilites 
and ti» Ash € aris. 

Critical analyses of comparative pe»tic discourse have also emerged during 
ti» fourth and fifth Hijrah cent unes. TI» main interese of these comparative 
studies is the investigaron of the rhetorical features of poetry and metre, ti» 
distinction between prose and poetic discourse, the rhetorical features employed 
by two poets, and the rhetorical and stylistic mistakes made by some poets. 
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Descriptive accounts of poetic discourse have also appeared outliníng the stylistic 
techniques employed by a (iven poet. Other scholars, however, have worfced on 
a practical-based approach to rhetorical studies lísting a number oí rhetorical 
features. 

The second half oí the fifch Hijrah cencury marks another historie al epoch in 
Arabic rhetorical studies. The theory of semantic syntax lias come to light for the 
first time in the history of Arabic linguistics together with a well-defined disci¬ 
pline of ‘ilm al-bayan. This is called the theory of ‘ilm al-ma c ani (word order) 
which is a grammar-governed theory that has established a bndge between syn¬ 
tax and rhetoric, on the one hand, and between syntax and pragmatics, on the 
other. At a later stage, the theory of word order and the discipline of c ilm al-bayan 
have been put into practice and applied to Qur’anic discourse. From the sixth 
Hijrah century up to the present time, a stagnation period lias started in Arabic 
rhetorical studies. Prose and poetic discourses have also been marked by unnatu- 
ralness which echoes the ineffective application of Arabic rhetorical System. 
Arab rhetoricians have shown intertst ¿n al-badf poecry or what is known as 
al-badfiyyat. Also, intellectual stagnation has led to the emergente of summaries, 
commentaries, and simplified summaries of predecessors' works rathtr tlian the 
engagement in serious critical research ac ti vicies in Arabic rhetoric. 

Distinction between the notions of eloquence and rhetoric has been made by 
linguists. Scholars expressed different points of view about the function of each 
notion. Some scholars hüld the view that rhetoric is the whole, whereas eloquence 
is only a small part of the whole, or that eloquence is concerned with the form of 
the lexical item and its meaning, whereas rhetoric is concerned with significación 
only. Whereas rhetoric is concerned with sentence-level analysis and the achieve- 
ment of well-formedness and elegant word order, eloquence is concerned with 
word-level analysis and the endowmenc of discourse with beauty and elegante. 
Other scholars, however, have not made any distinction between the notions of 
eloquence and rhetoric. 

Interest ¿n the prototypical features of eloquence and effective discourse has 
concinued at varying degrees throughout the history of Arabic rhetorical studies. 
Some serious research lias been done that has dealt with the criteria of and dis- 
tinction between eloquent lexical items and effective discourse, the distinction 
between congruent and incongruent discourse, the different levels of congruity, 
whether assonance in Qur’lnic discourse is subservient to metning or vice versa, 
and whether assonance is a positive or a defective feature of a given discourse. 
As eloquence is concemed with word-txised analysis, research has focused on the 
major criteria of a given eloquent lexical item. Tisis ineludes its phonetic con¬ 
gruity, i.e. whether it involves any incongruent sounds or whether a given lexical 
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ítem ¿s marked by eupliony or cacophony. In Qur’Snic discourse, for instance, 
wk1k>uc euphony cadenee cannot be escablished. T\\e scudy oí eloquence also deais 
wich stylistic oddity chat deais with inkhorn terms that are linguistically impure 
linguiscic expíessions. Although modero standard Arabic allows the use oí neol- 
ogisms or calques, such as (qica € ghiyar - spure parts), (al-wad 1 al-rahin - che sta¬ 
tus quo), and (harb iscinzaf - w*ar oí atención) that are loan translacions oí íoreign 
words in Arabic and are considered as eloquenc, loan words or neologisms such as 
(wayar - wire), (radyo - radio), (helikobter - helicopcer), and (bas - bus) are 
considered as non-eloquenc and ineffeccive discourse tools. Thus, eloquence 
enables us, as language users, co avoid unacceptability and stylistic oddity at tlse 
word level. Eloquence is also concerned with semancically ambiguous lexical 
items. In order to achieve eloquenc Arabic speech acts and scyliscic acceptabilicy, 
eloquence rules urge che Arabic language user co: 

1 employ the lexical ¿cem ¿n a disambiguacing concext; 

2 avoid the odd and inappropriate usage oí a given word; 

3 avoid grammatical and morphological incongruicy chac leads to violación oí 
syncaccic norms; 

4 avoid phonetic incongruicy that leads co distasceíul sounds; and 

3 avoid stylistic complexicy chac leads co misunderstandmg and difTiculty in 
text processing on the part oí tlse addressee. 

Eloquence has also been invescigaced in the lighc oí word order and how the com- 
municator can actain many other eleganc meanings through diííerenc word orders 
oí che same proposición. Arab rhetoricians have also associaced effective language 
with eloquence and some have held che view that eloquence is noc accributed to a 
lexical item or its meaning buc rather to che word order in which a particular lex¬ 
ical icem is employed. Thus, some Arab rhetoricians are concerned wich word 
level analysis oí eloquence while others have dealt with eloquence ac a discourse 
level. Hiere are chree aspeets oí eloquence: eloquence oí the lexical item, elo¬ 
quence oí the proposición, and eloquence oí che communicator. Arab rhetoricians 
have diagnosed non-eloquence in cerms oí deviación from Arabic morphological 
rules, scyliscic unacceptability, phonetic incongruicy, and distasceíul sounds. They 
have also accounced brieíly for the phenomenon oí stylistic unacceptability and 
its related linguiscic faccors which are semantic ambiguity, uníamiliar usage, 
inaccurate usage, morphological incongruity, and íoreign lexical items. 

Arabic rlsecoric is a characcerisacion oí Arabic written and spoken discourse. It 
is concerned wich che compacabilicy oí a given texc, which can be a single lexical 
item, a proposición, or a cext oí any length, with ¿es surrounding concext provided 
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that eloquence criceria are adhered to. Rhetoric, thereíore, establishes the bridge 
between text and contexc, oo the one hand, and opens che channels oí communi- 
cacion between che communicator and his or her addressee, on che ocher. Arabic 
rhetoric is primahly concernid with effective discourse and has a number oí 
criceria soch as: 

1 che selection oí eloquent lexical items; 

2 well-íormedness oí the proposición; 

3 che selección oí an appropriace style chat appeals co che psychological and 
ideological scace oí the audience; 

4 che employment oí an effective introducción and conclusión; 

5 che producción oí a psychologically influencial discourse upon che cexc 
receivers. 

Rhetoric, as a linguiscic mechamsm. enables che Arab communicator co express 
himselí or herself chrough various figures oí thoughc and avoid amphigouri. The 
communicator aims to employ an effective diseñarse in cerms oí well-íormedness 
and manipúlate linguiscic acts in any allegorical, simile, or metonymy mude oí 
discourse. Arabic rhetoric is a linguiscic discipline and is grammar-based espe- 
cially in c ilm al-ma'ani which licerally means che varióos significarions achieved 
by syntax. In ocher words, ic is the scudy oí semancic syncax togeclier with the 
pragmatic funccions which a given proposición encails. Thus, rhetoric is also 
a semantically and pragmatically based discipline. Alchoogh Arabic is a vexb- 
subject-objecc language, ic íavours the reverse oí chis unmarked order coa subjett- 
verb-object order for rhetorical and pragmatic purposes. When che communicator 
wants co highlight a noun (phrase), this is placed sentence-inicially. In Arabic 
rhetoric, al-musnad ilaihi is placed before tlae verb íor its high communicacive 
valué. For instance, in Qur’anic discourse, when allusion is made co God's 
omnipotente and che leicmotií oí monotheism, al-musnad ilaihi is íoregrounded, 
as in (Vu jjl ¿U - God has sene down rain írom che sky, Q 16:65) and 

(f&A - God creaccd you and then He will take you in death, QI6:70) 

where tl>e sentence-inicial noun - God) is al-musnad ilaihi. Arabic rhetoric is 
also concerned with semancic nocions such as the denotacive and connocacive 
significarions oí de lexical icem racher chan its form, phonetic conscicuencs, or 
grammatical íunccion. This is evident in the rhetorical notion oí ‘restricción’. 
For instance, ¿n *\+ - che man carne) the lexical ¿tem ( # \* - co come) is 
considered as a ’modifier’, i.e. an adjective, and (J* - the man) is ‘modified’, 

i.e. described, while ¿n grammar (♦> - co come) is a ‘verb’ and (J - the man) 
is a ‘subject’. 
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1.7 Disciplines of Arabic rhctoric 

Arabic ríteteme consises oí three major disciplines: c ilm al>ma‘ani (word order), 
c ilm al-bayan (figures of speech), and c ilm al-bodi* (embellishments). Inicial and 
veiy brieí reíerence to che order System, on which word order theory is based, has 
been made during the first Hijrah cencury by grammarians. The order System is 
still at chis period oí time a crude theoretical linguiscic nocion. More interest in 
the order System oí Arabic has emerged during the first half of the third Hijrah 
century. However, this nocion is still in ¿ts infaney stage wichouc any feasible che- 
ore tical íramewoek. Then, during cite end of the fourth and the early years of the 
fifth Hijrah centuríes, the order System has been employed in rhetorical se odies 
but it ¿s used as a synonym to ekxjuence. The inicial foundation of word order has 
been laid down during this time. Reference to word order lias been made by many 
linguises and rhetoricians. None of them, however, has managed to make avail- 
able a coherent and elaboraced cheoretical framework until cite second half of the 
fifth Hijrah century. During this time, a fully fledged theory of word order has 
emerged thac is grammar-based but semantically and pragmatically oriented 
whose approuch is the sentence level of language. Word order has become an inde» 
pendent rhetorical discipline thac is concemed wich the changes in the order of 
sentence constituents for diflerent pragmatic purposes. Word order has, chas, 
become an investigaron of language in context. According to word order, the 
constituent units of a proposition can be rearranged in order to achieve specific 
pragmatic effeets and various communicative funccions. Thus, inverted orders of 
the lexical ¿tems can lead to various pragmatic interpretations. Arabic allows the 
occurrence of different orders of lexical items in a given proposición. The com- 
municator can employ a number of linguistic mechanisms to provide inverted 
orders such as defmiteness, indefiniteness, chematic stmccures, negación, the use 
of afiirmation par t ides, ellipsis. asyndeton, foregrounding, backgrounding, 
verbosity, the different modes of al-jinas, and simile. 

The theory of word order involves the study of eight parts. The first pare is 
called reporting, which is concerned with sentences whose propositional content 
can be eicher true or false (see 4.5). In terms of rhetorical scudies, a proposición 
consists of two units: al-musnad ilaihi and al-musnad. The reporting rnode of dis- 
course provides eicher known or unknown información to tl>e addressee. Thus, the 
psychological and ideological State of the addressee is taken into account by the 
communicator. Reporcing scatements have se ve ral pragmatic funccions. They may 
be used to express impotence, to plea for merey, to advise someone. to express 
remorse, to praise someone, to rebuke, warn, threaten, or insemet someone, and 
to express disapproval of something. A reporting mode of discourse can be 
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linguisticaily afFirmed by some aífirmacion tools such as che partide (*J), the 

inicial <_i), conditionai (y), che future letcer ( aífirmacive (^), and che use 

oí 2i). There are two other aífirmacion linguistic techniques thac are employed 
in a reporcing speech acc. These are che use oí a nominal sencence withouc a main 
verb and che use oí a noun-inicial sencence. Reporcing in Arabic is aLso anal y sed 
in terms oí che ideological stace oí the addressee. There is either an open-minded, 
a sceptical, or a denier addressee. For each kind oí addressee, che communicator is 
required co employ spee i fie linguiscic cechniques in order co make his or her 
speech acc effective aixl forceíul enough on the addressee. 

The rhetorical mode oí reporcing is condicioned by che circumscances oí the 
addressee. Ií the addressee is open-minded, aífirmacion linguiscic tools are no< 
required. This is co win the hearts and minds oí the audience who are ideologi- 
cally open co convicción and are willmg co believe the communicator's premise. 
However, if the addressee is sceptical oí cl>e thesis put forward co him or her, ¿c is 
recommended that only modérate use oí aífirmacion tools be employed. Ií the 
addressee denies the communicator s thesis and there is a sharp ideológica] gap 
becween che communicator and che addressee, we, as cext producers, are recom¬ 
mended by Arabic rheconc co employ linguiscic aífirmacion tools excessively. 
However, the communicator may depare írom the rhetorical modes oí reporcing. 
This can take chree íorms: 

1 when an open-minded person is addressed as ií he or she were a sceptic; 

2 when an open-minded person is addressed as ií he or she were a denier; 

3 when a denier is addressed as if he or she were an open-minded person. 

Arabic allows some degree oí flexibility in che order oí sencence conscituencs, 
especiaily the placemenc oí a given sentence unit inicially or finally. The seman- 
tically orienced grammatical pacterns oí íoregrounding and backgrounding are 
reporcing proposicions that are central to cl>e order syscem (al-nazm) in Arabic and 
are employed by che communicator íor rhetorical eííects and pragmacic functions 
(see 4.8.2.4, 4 8.2.5, and 4.9.2.4>. 

Iníorming is the second componenc oí che rhetorical discipline oí word order. 
However, iníorming is noc described as true or false because che iníorming speech 
acc does not involve anyching that already exists such as wishing or hoping. There 
are two modes oí iníorming. The first mode is reqoest iníorming which ineludes 
several modes oí discourse such as the interrogar ¿ve, imperacive, prohibition, 
tlie vocacive, and wish. The second mode oí iníorming is the non-requesc iníorm¬ 
ing which ineludes praise and blame, astonishmenc, hope, and oach speech acts 
(see 4.6). 
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The cheocy oí word order is also concemed with the linguiscic and pragmatic 
functions oí che subject, which is refecred to as al-musnad iiaihi in Arabic rhetor- 
ical studies (see 4.8). Syntactically, al-musnad ¿Laihi occurs as the subject of an 
active voice sentence, the subject oí a ¡xissive voice sentence, the subject oí inna and 
its set, the subject oí klna and its set, and the inchoative which has a predícate. 
The sentence constituenc of al-musnad iiaihi can occur as an explicit pronoun, a 
common noun, an abstract noun, a demonstracive pronoun, and as a relative pro- 
noun. For pragmatic reasons, the communicator employs al-musnad iiaihi to clar- 
¿fy, gloriíy, confirm, specify, raise suspense of the addressee, to aífirm a fact, and to 
generalise. The sentence constituenc oí al-musnad iiaihi can be foregrounded or 
backgrounded and can also be ellipced. However, the ellipsis oí al-musnad iiaihi 
is undertaken to achieve specific pragmatic functions such as praise, blame, 
immediate reacción, fear, and known información. The deíiniteness of al-musnad 
iiaihi is aiso to achieve particular pragmatic functions such as known Information 
and common knowledge. As language users, Arabic rhetoric enables us to appre- 
ciace the distinction between general negation and partial negación as a rhetori- 
cal role undertaken by al-musnad iiaihi noun phrase. The communicator needs to 
employ eífective grammatical consccuctions tlut desígnate incriminación versus 
non-incrimination of oches people and avoiding propositions which encail seman- 
cic concradiccion. This is made possible for us chrough the pragmatic funaion oí 
speciíicacion which al-musnad iiaihi noun phrase plays in a given sentence. 
We are iníormed by Arabic rhetoric that al-musnad iiaihi noun phrase is placed 
sencence-initially to affirm tlut clie acción denoced by the verb is not performed 
by al-musnad iiaihi but rather by someone else, to affirm that the acción 
denoced by che verb is not done by al-musnad iiaihi but without incriminating 
someone else, and to affirm that che acción denoced by the verb is done by 
al-musnad iiaihi without ruling out the face tlut someone else may have also been 
involved in ¿t. 

The ocher componenc that is accounced for by the rhecorical discipline oí word 
order is al-musnad which is the rhecorical label oí the predícate ¿n Arabic gram- 
mar. Syntactically, al-musnad occurs ¿n boch verbal and nominal sentences and its 
major grammatical functions inelude being the verb in a verbal sentence, a noun 
predícate ¿n a nominal sentence, the inchoacive of a thematic conscruction, the 
predícate oí inna and its set, and the predícate oí kana and its set. Tlse sentence 
constituenc of al-musnad occurs as deíinite or indefinite. When al-musnad occurs 
as definite, it performs the pragmatic functions of restriction, specification, and 
reference to información tlut is parcially known to the addressee. However, when 
al-musnad occurs as indefmice, it performs che pragmatic functions oígiving new 
información to the addressee, glorificación, praise, and blame. The sentence 
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element oí al-musnad can be foregrounded in order to achieve the pragmatic 
function of specification or clarílkation (aee 4.9). 

The grammatical status and role oí tl>e verb is also accounced for by the theory 
oí word order. Rhetorically, the verb is investigated in terrns oí being tmnsitive 
or intransitive, ti* relevant sentence constituents that co-occur with the verb, the 
styliseic patterns of the sentence, the verb's position in the sentence, conditional 
and hypothetical sentences, and the possible arrangements of lexical ítems that 
occur with the verb (aee 4.10). Reatriction is another mode oí reporting discourse 
which is also part oí the rhetorical discipline of word order (aee 4.11). In Arabic 
rhetoric. restriction involves two enda: the reatrícted and the restricted-to. 
Syntactically, reatriction occurs aíter the exception partide (V}), after the 
excepción partide (U&), beíore the co-ordination partide (y), and after the 
co-ordinat¿on partid» (j,) and Reatriction ¡a achieved by a number of 
linguiatic tools auch as (^/y). ai>d y)- In Arabic rhetoric, the mode 

of reatriction can alao be achieved through the foregrounding of a sentence con- 
atituent, the detached pronoun, and ti* deíinite artide. In terrns of word order 
approach, reatriction can be subdivided into two major categórica: intrinsic and 
supplementary. Rhetorically, restria ion performs a number oí pragmatic func- 
tions such as specification, soccinctness, aífirmation, drawing the addressees 
attention, and an indirect reference to an implicature. Another important com- 
ponent oí word order ia the cohesión element in Arabic aentences. Tilia involves 
ti* conjunction with the partide (j - and) and zero conjunction (see 4.12). 
Conjunction is a semantically based graxnmatical procesa. Grammatically, 
conjunction with <j) is retjuired in ti* íollowing linguiatic contexts: 

1 wl*n the two reporting aentences are nominal; 

2 when the two reporting aentences are verbal; 

3 when two or more aentences are informing (especially wl*n tl*y are 
imperative constructions), 

4 wl*n the first sentence is informing and ti* second is reporting. 

Arabic also allows the ellipsis of the conjunctive element O) for some pragmatic 
reaaons auch as lexical aflirmation and semantic aífirmation. Rl*torically, 
disjunction ia allowed in Arabic if there is a conceptual relatedness between the 
two propositiona and also wl*n the two sen teñe es are not related. The theory of 
word order also accounts for three styliatic techniques. TT*se are: 

1 succinctness which is concerned with propositiona that are expressed by a 
minimal number oí words without giving rise to ambiguity; 
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2 verbosity which is concerned with provid ing more details to the addressee 
wíthout causing boredom; 

3 moderación which is an in-between stylistic mode oí dLscourse that requires 
a balanced use oí lexical items ¿n a given proposition that are just enough to 
express one's thought (see 4.13). 

The study of figures oí speech that is referred to as c ilm al-bayan is the second 
major discipline in Arabic rhetorical studies. In Arabic rhetoric, this involves 
three main figures of speech: simile, allegory, and metonymy. In a simile 
proposition, we have the likened-to, the likened, the simile feature, and the simile 
element as simile components. In Arabic, we have various kinds of simile such 
as single, múltiple, compound, synopsis, detailed, effective, reverse, and 
implicit simile. Arabic rhetoric provides four categories of simile: perceptible - 
perceptible, cognitive - cognitive, cognitive - perceptible, and perceptible - 
cognitive. Pragmatically, simile is employed in Arabic for clarificar ion, 
Identification, praising, and blaming (see 3.3). The second figure of speech in 
Arabic rhetoric is allegory which can be either cognitive or linguistic. In Arabic 
rhetoric, ailegorical, i.e. non-intrinsic, significación as well as non-allegorical, 
i.e. intrinsic, significación are invescigated. In allegory, we are introdoced to tlie 
semancic link that holds between the denotative meaning and the ailegorical mean- 
ing together with the two possible clues available which are lexical or cognitive. 
The relacioruhip between the verb and its ailegorical subject takes various seman- 
tic íorms proveed there ¿s a cognitive due that can be discerned by the addressee. 
Tlicse semantic relationships are those such as cause, time, place, moephology, and 
subject/object (see 3.4.2.1). In cerms oí Arabic rhetoric, linguistic allegory is 
divided into metaphor and hypallage. Metaphor consists of three major com¬ 
ponents which are the borrowed-from, the borrowed-to, and the borrowed. Arabic 
rhetoric accounts for various kmds oí metaplior such as explicit, implicit, prover¬ 
bial, enhanced, naked, and absoluce (see 3.4.2.2.1.2). The second form of linguistic 
allegory ¿s hypallage in which the semantic relationship is not based on similarity. 
In Arabic, hyjxdlage occurs ¿n a number of semantic relationships such as causality, 
result, whole-to-part, part-to-whole, generalisation, non-restriction, obligation, 
and ¡xist-íuture. TI>e third major element in film al-bayan is metonymy that is 
employed for succinctness and implicit reíerence to someone or something. 
However, the use of metonymy should not result in semantic ambiguity in which 
case the addressee is unable todiscem the communicator's underlying communica- 
tive fuñetion; thus, the pragmatic efTect is not hit on the heud by the speech act. In 
Arabic rhetoric, we encounter three categories of metonymy which are metonymy 
of an attribute, metonymy oí a modified, and metonymy of an afiinity (see 3.3). 
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The chird majar discipline in Arabic rhetorical studies is c ilm al-bad? which 
provides an investigación oí Arabic embellishments chat are employed by che texc 
producer to beautify his or her discourse. These inelude semantic embellishments 
(see 6.4.1) and lexical embellishments (see 6.4.2). Arab rhetoricians have 
accounted for several semantic embellishmencs in Arabic such as ancithesis, múl¬ 
tiple ancithesis, chías mus, paronomasia, hyperbole, epanudos t asceism, alFirmed 
dispraise, conceic, observación, dialéctica! mannerism, rhetorical question, per¬ 
sonificación, oxymoron, irony, shift, and epizeuxis. There are also various lexical 
embellishments such as al-jinas (which is also referred co as al-tajnTs), assonance, 
onomacopoeia, zeugma, metabóle, alliceration, tail-head, and head-tail. 

In che íollowing chapter, the marathón oí Arabic rliecoric is accounted for. We 
shall deal with the historical developmenc of Arabic rhetorical studies and the 
birth of che three major Arabic rhecorical disciplines: c ilm al-ma'ani, c ilm al- 
bayan, and c ilm al-badl*. 


1.8 Fromincnt rhetoricians 

We aim co provide in chis section a list of che most prominenc dassical rhetoricians 
who have made significant concributions to Arabic rhetorical studies and success- 
fully managed to develop the three disciplines of Arabic rhetoric. Although clie 
ñames listed hete are cltoroughly discussed ¿n Chapter 2 f che presenc section aims to 
provide an accessible lisc to che readex of che elice rltetoricians. Tl>ese rhetoricians 
are Ibo al-Muqaífa c (d. 143 H), ai-Jahiz (d. 233 H), Ibn Qucaibah (d. 276 H), Ibn 
al-Mu c tazz <d. 2% H), Qudimah <d. 337 H), al-Rummani (d. 386 H), al-Khatcab¿ 
(d. 388 H), al-Blqillani (d. 403 H), ‘Abd al-Jabbar Ábadi <d. 415 H), b. TÚ&lÚ* 
(d. 322 H), c Ali al-Jurjlni (d. 392 H), al-'Askari (d. 395 H), Ibn Sinln (d. 466 H), 
‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani (d. 471 or 474 H), al-Zamakhshari <d. 538 H), al-Sakklki 
(d. 626 h), and al-Quwíni (d. 739 h). 
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2.1 Incroduccion 

Tliis ¿s an in-depch investigación of che odyssey oí Arabic rhecoric. Tlie presen t 
discussion aims to provide a thorough historical accounc of clie birth and devel- 
opment oí Arabic rhecoric as well as the subseque nt scages of research in this field 
until the end of the twencieth cencury. This chapter provides the prototypical íea- 
tures related to rhecoricaJ scudies represented by prominenc seholars and their 
research contributions in Arabic rhecoric as well as the impact they have made 
upon further rhetorical studies. Also, an outline of each written contribution and 
a comparan ve analysis with odier contributions will be made in order to provide 
an insighc into the sources of influence and the chains of development ¿n rhetor- 
ical studies. According to our historical accounc, rhetorical studies have been 
through three major historical pilases: 1 birth, 2 development, and 3 stagnation. 
Tlie cwentiech century period falls within the third pilase, llie historical period 
of development, however, signifies the growth of research in Arabic rhecoric dur- 
ing which major research contributions have been made and whose dieses are felt 
in modern European linguiscic tradición. The conclusión of the present chapter 
will also make a brief foocnote reference to this interescing ínter-cultural research 
interese To simplify tlie historical marathón for the reader, a summary of seholars' 
works up to the end of the twentieth cencury will be given in the conclusión of 
this chapter. Histórica! reference to seholars' date of birth or death will be made 
in the Hijrah century until the nineteench century. 

2.2 The birrh of rhetorical studies 

During the pre-Islamic period, diere has been no written set of rhetorical criteria 
that can be employed as guidelines for an efíective discourse or be used as a char- 
acterisation of an effective text producer. 1 Rhetorical judgement has been prima- 
rily based upon personal linguistic appreciacion of a given proposición or a speecli 
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act. Durin>; che pre-lslamic and Islamic eras, there llave been only basic observacions 
known to the Arabs. Pre-lslamic poets <shu c arl’ al-jahíliyyah), foc instante, used 
to give critica] comments on each other’s poetry in cernís of meaning, selección of 
words, and scyliscic effectiveness. For instante, al-Nabighah al-Dhubyani (d. 18 
yetrs beíore che Hijrali) acced as che referee for effective poecic style and meaning. 
For him, ic is rhetorically more effective co describe the swords by the expression 
(^¡J r - they sparkle ¿n darkness) and not by ^ - chey cwtnkle 

in the forenoon) because guests come more often at night time than during the 
day. Similarly, the expression <Uj - dripping with blood) is less effective 
than - flowing with blood) because the former denotes a iimited num- 

ber of people killed by the fighcer s sword' while the latter signifies 'che pouring 
down of blood from the large number of people killed by the fighters sword*. 
These are al-Nibighah's critica! rliecorical comments on some of Hassin b. 
Thabic s poetry. Other well-known poets such as Zuhair b. Abi Sulma and al- 
Hucai’ah also used to edit their poems linguistically and rhetorically and review 
tleir own poems several times, changing some words, adding and caking out 
some verses ¿n the same poem, checking its linguistic and rhetorical incongruity, 
and perfecting its rhyme before they fmally deliver it in ¿ts final shape to their 
audience. These linguistic and rhetorical observar ions can be considered the cor- 
nerstone of the birth of Arabic rhetoric. The pre-lslamic poetry, for instance, is 
marked by several rhetorical devices and embellishments such as mecaphor, 
metonymy, pun, and simile. 

The early Islamic period of the first Hijrah century is also characterised by the 
absence of written rhetorical rules and interese in rhetorical research. However, 
the Prophet and his companions have been aware of effective discourse and sub¬ 
lime style and luve aimed for linguistic congruity and eloqoence in their speech 
acts. In terms of rhetorical scudies, the Omayyad era lias witnessed two major 
developments: 

1 The birth and development of policical, exliortacory and gathering oratory 
which ¿s a vital aspect of rhetoric. The most well-known orators of this period 
are Ziyad, al-Hajjaj, Zaid b. al-Husain, Sahbln Wa’il, Ghailln al-Díimshqi, 
al-Hasan al-Basri, and Suhar al- c Abdi. The first definition of Arabic rhetoric 
can be traced to this period of time when Mu c awiyah asked the orator Suhar 
al- c Abdi; How do you define rhetoric?' Suhar replied: ‘Succinctness*. ‘And 
wliat is succinctness?', Mu^wiyah asked. To answer prompcly and to speak 
accurately', Suhar responded. 

2 The emergence of policical and ideological debate about the current policical 
System as well as theological issues related to diíferent schools of thought. 
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During chis period, diíferent religious and policicai t re neis appeared such as 
Omayyads, Shi'ism, Kharijices, Mu'taxilites, and fatalists. Eloquence and higlily 
eífective language have, therefore, become ever more vital communicative tools 
required fot bcxh debate and poetry. 


2.3 Dcvelopmcnt of rhocorical scudies 

The end oí the first Hijrah century and eariy second Hijrah century ha ve 
witnessed the emergence oí three diíferent categories of people who are concerned 
primarily with rhetoric and eloquence: 

1 Poecs and government office clerks (abkuctab) or (kuttab ai-dawlwín) who 
are interested in sublime style and eífective texcs ¿n writing ofTicial letters and 
correspondente fot the head of State. 

2 Scholascics and orators w!k> are concerned with teaching debate and oratory 
skills and stress the significante of eífective discourse and eloquence of speech. 
During the Omayyad period, there have been diíferent groups of scholascics who 
are mainly concerned with tipológica] argumentación and heated debates which 
used to take place in Basrah, Küfah, and Baglidad mosquea. TIp audience are 
mostly impressed by the debater w!k> is armed with elegant oratory skills of 
rebucting, can employ highly eloquent and eífective discourse, and is fully aware 
of eífective tediniques of argumentación such as rebuttal of opponent s thesis with 
substantiating evidente, and examples as well as anti-thesis. For instante, 
al-Hasan al-Basn (d. 110 H) has caughc his student ‘Amru b. ‘Ubaid debate and 
oratory skills. The Mu c tazilites, bowm, are interested in Greek, Persian, and 
Indian rhetorical traditions pertaining eífective discourse. 

3 Grammarians ai>d linguists wbo are concerned with morpl*>logy, grammar, and 
rhetoric. A group oí grammarians and linguists lias emerged such as al-KltalTl b. 
Ahmed al-Farah7di (100-175 H> and his student c Amru b. c Uthman known as 
Síbawaihi (d. 180 h) who refers to a limited set of rhetorical features during their 
analysis of grammatical problems. Moreover, reference to rhetorical features has 
been made by other grammarians like Yahya b. Ziyad b. c Abd Allah known as 
al-Farra (d. 207 H) who has wricten Majjz aJ-Qu/¿n % and al-Asma c i (d. 211) who 
has writcen a book on al-jiñas. 

Serious interese ¿n rhetorical studies has begun to take some slupe during the 
second Hijrah century after the Islamic conquests during the Abbasid period led 
the Arabs to come into contact with non-Arab peoples. Mixing with non-Arabs 
has, to some extent, undermined the linguistic competence oí the Arabs. As a 
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resulc, the standard of effective style in both writcen and spoken discourse has 
dropped. Thus, relying on own linguistic competence and judgement has neither 
been reliable ñor sufficient enough in the characterisation oí a given effective 
speech act or text producen This phenomenon has alarmed linguists and gram- 
maxians and prompted them to lay down some íorm of written grammatical rules 
to regúlate the Arabic ianguage. STbawaihi has written his íamous grammar the- 
saurus af-KtiJb in which referente is made to some linguistic features that can 
infiuence the significación of a given proposition. These linguistic features ha ve 
later on become part of the rhetorical discipline of c ilm al-ma c Ini (word order) 2 
(see 4.4). Among the linguistic features tlut STbawaihi refers to and which can 
have rhetorical impace upon the discoursal communicative functions of the propo¬ 
sition are foregrounding, backgrounding, ellipsis, conditional, interrogan ve, and 
negative syntactic structures. He has also noted tlut such structures have under- 
gone a change in their word order that can generate a change in their proposi- 
tional content. This is tlie first recorded reference to word order change that is 
semantically oriented, has pragmatic functions, and is a rhetorical feature of 
Arabic discourse. Foreign Ianguage influente has also been the main reason that 
has prompeed other Arab linguists to lay down the first written set of rhetorical 
rules. An informar ¿ve account of prominent scholars who have contributed to the 
development of Arabic rhetorical studies is provided in the following paragraphs: 

Abu 'Ubatdab MSmar b. al-Mutbam(110-209 or 21} H) Abu ‘Ubaidah 
Ma c mar b. al-Muthanna lias written MajJz al-Qttr'an. Although this book is 
mainly concemed with Arabic grammar, it refers briefiy to Arabic rhetorical 
aspeets such as the rhetorical feature of metaphor. Thus, the foundation of the 
rhetorical discipline of c ilm al-bayan (figures of speech) can be traced back to Ibn 
al-Muthannl whose ideas have attracted tlie interest of other future rhetoricians. 

Al-A>mJi (d. 211 H) Al-Auna'i has also written a book on al-jinas in which 
lie refers to various rhetorical feitures including the linguistic/rhetorical feature oí 
shift (al-iltiíat). The early years of the Abbasid period have also been characterised 
by the emergence of tlie nution of i c \lz around which there lias been debate 
between men of letters and the scholastics. As a result of this debate, we witness 
the birth of al-sarfah 4 nación which is introduced by Ibrlhlm b. Saiyar al-Na*zam 
(d. 231 H» and later on challenged by al-Jahiz. al-Blqillani, and al-Razi. During 
this early period of the Abbasid time, the Arabs luve been well aware of rhetori- 
cally effective discourse and comments are often made on eloquence and rhetoric. 
Translation into Arabic from various foreign languages during this period has also 
fiourished. We have seen the translation of various disciplines from Persian, Latin, 
and Greek into Arabic or, at times, into Syriac. 
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Ibn af-Muya/fa* (ti 14} H) Ibn al-Muqafía c for inscance, translated from 
Perdían, various political and licer&ry books, aix! from Greek, Anstotle's Or^awm* 
<384-322 BC). A translación centre called DJr al-Hikmah (che House oí Wisdom) 
has been escablished, and man y books írom Persian, Greek, and Hindi are rendered 
into Arabic. This lias led to major public awareness oí foreign thoughc and culture. 
Ibn al-Muqaffa c has also managed to escablish a new literary style in writing 
known as al-usiüb al-muu'aUad (the style oí che non-native speaker oí Arabic) which 
is characterised by clarity, explicitness, aix! accurate selección and usage oí lexical 
items. He is also known for having a rational approach to rhetoric and is influenced 
by the scholastics and foreign rhecorical tradition such as the Greek nocion 'íor 
every speech act, diere is a given cootext’, i.e. relating text to context, meaning 
(likulli maqZmin maqal). 6 Ibn al-Muqafía 1 defines rhetoric as 'succinccness'. In terms 
oí rhetorical studits. he is known íor a number oí positive contribucions such as: 

1 his proposal íor the use oí modérate verbosity in party and reconciliación 
speech es; 

2 the incroduction oí the stylistic notion oí husn al-iscihlal (elegance oí intro* 
duction) in prose; 

3 the introducción oí text typology where diseñarse is divided into debate, 
argumentación, procese, response, rhymed prose, poetry, public speeches, and 
letcers which, in his view, should all be characterised by succinccness; 

4 the introducción oí che nocions oí eloquence and context oí situación wich 
regards to succinccness and verbosity. 

Ibn al-Muqaíía c is also influenced by the Mu'caailices’ views on eífective discourse, 
such as the employment oí nice eloquent words, non-repetición. avoiding the skil- 
ful weaving oí inicial clichés like ) / JU: - don’t you understand 

that...), «V > -r* - buen to me), and íUaI^VíaI^ _ o you), avoiding fore- 

grounding and txic kg round i ng, accurate usage oí lexical items in clseir linguiscic 
structures, clarity ¿n meaning that is compatible with the level oí understanding 
and the psychological and ideológica! State oí your addressee, and avoiding íor- 
eign and non-eloquent words and complex proposicions. Obviously. these are tlse 
criteria required for orators, prose writers, and poets and which represent a mix¬ 
ture oí íoreign and Arab views on eífective discourse. Among otl>er Mu c taxilite 
rhetoriciaris are al- c Attabi and Bishr b. a!-Mu c tamir <d. 210 H). Bishr is well- 
known íor his Sahl/ab (a booklec) in which he has laid down the criteria oí a good 
oracor and eífective discourse. 

During and aíter Ibn al-Muqatta c ’s liíecime, a new social class lias emerged 
known as kutclb al-dawawln (government oíftee derks) who are taiented, skilíul 
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in effective style and prose tedmiques, and aware oí foreign works and licerature, 
especially Greek works. There has been competición among chose talented stylis- 
ticians to secure a pose in a government office. Thus, there has been a need fot tech- 
niques ofelegant scyles. Ibn al-Muqaffa c has managed to produce two books in this 
field to serve the currenc need in scylistics. He lias written aJ-AJab al-Sa^hír and 
at-Adab jl-Kablr. They luve formed a kind oí a literary school oí prose which aims 
íor eífectiveness and excellence in style tedmiques chrough stylistic procedures 
such as an elegant introducción, careful selection of linguistic patterns, careíul 
selección of eloquent lexical items with effective overtones, and morpliological and 
phonetic congruicy. Ibn ai-Muqaíía 1 has, chereíore, incroduced structural pottern- 
ing oí Arabic discourse such as opening and dosing as well as tlie st me ture oí 
diíferent text types. 

One of che government office clerks known as Ja c far b. Yahya al-Barmaki is 
prometed to a ministerial post tlunks to his talent in eloquence and rhetorical 
skills. During this period, we have begun to see more matute definitions of rhet- 
oric. Ja c far, for instance, defines rhetoric as any proposición which is natural, noc 
complex and whose consticuent lexical items are well-selected, eflectively 
employed, and unambiguous'. 

Effective style in poetry is also related to rhetorical si odies. While the 
Omayyad poets preserved the pre-Islamic the mes and norms, the Abbasid poets 
have become more influenced by city dwelling and foreign culture ideas. Abu al- 
( Atahivah <d. 211 H), for instance, demands that the style and language of poetry 
be simplified so that ordinary people can understand it and so that its message 
reaches out to the hearts of tlie general public. However, tl>e majority of poets, 
such as Abu Tammlm <d. 231 H), cali for the employment of effective style in 
poetry chrough embellishments and other rhetorical features sudi as mecaphor and 
simile. Poets and government office clerks are not the only group of people who 
are concerned with rhetoric and eloquence. During the end of the first Hijrah cen- 
tury and the early second Hijrah century, a group of mutakallimün (scholastics/ 
racional theologians) has emerged whose interese is in ceaching debate and oratory 
skills chrough the employment of effective style. 

Al-Jahiz <150-2 55 H) Abu «Uchmin b. Bahr b. Mahbub al-Jahiz is a well- 
known Mu c ta 2 ilice rhetorician during the íirsc quarter of the third Hijrah century 
and is the founder of Arabic rhetoric. He has written a bode uf-BayJn uv/-Taby:n 
in 230 H which echoes boch Arab and foreign views as well as the Mu'tazilice 
views on effective discourse. One can also notice Bishrs influente on al-Jahiz who 
quotes Bishrs Sablfab in full. Al-Jahiz has also reiterated che Mlt'cazilices' views 
on effective discourse, such as context of situation, tlie circumscances and psycho- 
logical and ideological State of the addressee, the nocion tliai words on cheir own 
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cannot have a psychological impace upon the addressee without knowing his or 
her circumstances in order to employ the most suitable words (ot him or her, bow 
to employ succinctness and verbosity in oración, repetición in discourse, permis- 
sion oí succinccness in leccers, verbosity in oración, phonecic congruity oí words, 
consonance among words of a given proposición, morphological incongruicy, 
unnacuralness in a given speech act, che semantic nocion thac synonyms have dif- 
ferent denotar i ve meanings, effective role of che words sounds, che vital role oí 
assonance and its psychological impace on che cext receiver, imporcance of 
Qur anic quotacions to elevate the effectiveness of discourse, evasive response, and 
employmenc of embellishmencs and rivetorical devices such as metonymy, sar- 
casm, and simile. Al-Jahiz has also incroduced some oí the íeatures related co the 
rhecorical discipline of al-badf. Ic can be saíely claimed chac al-Jahiz is the 
founder of Arabic rhecoric. Ic is also worthwhile to noce chat al-Jahiz has not been 
iníluenced by Ariscotle's Pó<iuí (D* Potnca) (ot a number of reasons: 

1 He did not quute Aristocle direccly or indireccly; 

2 His book af-Bayjtt u'al-Tabyln is writcen around 230 H; 

3 Ic is unlikely chac the translations oí Aristocle s works have been available 
during diac particular time especially during che years chat preceded the 
wricing oí al-Jahiz’s book. 

It is also worthwhile co rote thac al-Jlhiz has made reference co well-ícemedness, 
i.e. elegant order of words (husn al-nazm) which deais with the possible changes 
in sentence conscicuents that lead to changes ¿n proporcional contenc and prag- 
macic funccions. Use linguistic rhecorical notion of order System (al-nazm) has 
been first incroduced by al-Jahiz when he makes reíerence to che inimitability of 
Qur anic discourse (i c jaz al-Qur’In) which, in his Opinión, is atcribuced to the 
Qur an s sublime and eífective scyle chat is achieved chrough Qur'an-bound order 
System. During cheir occasional debates with che Syriacs, Buddhists, and 
Magians, the scholascic theologians reíer to linguistic and rhecorical features of 
Qur anic Arabic as substantiating evidence of the Qurlns sublime and highly 
eífective style. In rhecorical studies, al-Jahiz gives priority to che individual lexi¬ 
cal item over its meaning. In ocher words, in cerms oí eífective discourse, the sig¬ 
nificaron of a given word is subservienc to its form. 

ibn Qktaibab <J. 276 H) Ibn Qutailxth has written Ta'u tl MuMil at-Qur'an 
which is a critical response to scepcical comments made against Qur anic discourse 
such as ungrammaticality, ill-formedness, and style. In an attempt co substantiace 
his argument against clse scepcics, his argument is explicaced by the employment 
of example* from classical poetry and rhecorical aspeccs such as mecaphor and 
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simile. Although Ibn Qucaibal» is well-known for his opposition to MuHaxilite 
views, lie ha* shown sigas of cKeir ¿nfluence in his argument, especially that of 
al-Jahizs views represented in the latter’s book aJ-Hayauan in which al-Jahiz 
responds to en ti es oí Qur anic discourse aixl style. Ibn Qutaibah is even more 
influencie! by his predecessor Abu ‘Ubaidah <d. 209 H). He provides a detailed 
account, similar to that of Abu ‘Ubaidah, of metaphor, al legor y. simile, 
metonymy, foregrounding, backgrounding, ellipsis, repetición, explicit versus 
implicit significación, and spetific versus general significación. He also daims that 
classical Arab poets used to employ diese linguistic and rhetorkal aspeets in their 
speech acts. Unlike al-Jlhiz. Ibn Qutaibah believes that che form of the word and 
¡ts significaron are both important in the attainment of discoursal rlietorical effect. 
In terms of rlietorical studies, discourse, for Ibn Qutaiboh, is of foux categories: 

1 a di se curse that is boch phoneticaily and semantically well-formed; 

2 a discourse that is phoneticaily well-formed but semantically ill-formed; 

3 a discourse that is semantically well-formed but phoneticaily ill-formed; 

4 a discourse tluc is both phoneticaily and semantically ill-formed. 

It is important to note that category 4 cannot be relevant to any form of rhetori- 
eal effect. 

Unfpiíh Linguists ha ve also made some contribución to Arabk rlietorical 
studies during the chird Hijrah century. In his account of grammatical problems, 
Muhammad b. Yaztd, known as al-Mubarrad <210-285 H) who is a Basrah school 
grammarian also makes reference to rhetorical feacures in his book a/-KJmiJ with 
examples from both prose and poetry. Similarly, Abu aI- c Abbas Ahmed b. Yahyi 
known as Tha c lab (200-291 H), a Kufah school grammarian, in his book QawJtd 
al-Shfr % refers to a number of rhetorical feacures but without any details. It is 
worthwhile to note that grammarians of the late third Hijrah century have nei- 
ther expressed interest in tlie views of foreign rhecoricians ñor in the views of the 
scholastics. The linguists* major interese has been focused on feacures like well- 
formedness, linguistic patcerns, and effect i ve style in the Arabie language. It 
should be noted tliat the linguists, except for Ibn Qutaibah, explicare their dis- 
cussion with classical poetry only and ignore examples taken from contemporary 
Arabie speech acts and poetry. During the second half of the third Hijrah century, 
the iníluence of Greek philosophy was evident on poetic discourse. Abu 
Tammam, for instante, used to employ rhetorical devices excessively in his poetry. 
This, however, has been criticised by his contemperarles such as al-Buhtury 
(d. 248 H) who is a conservan ve poet and is opposed to the employment of 
philosophical language and unnaturalness in rhetorical features. Similarly, 
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Abu Timmifn lias aiso been subjett to cricical lommenu by contemporary 
linguiscs such as Ibn Qutaibah in bis book Adab ai-Katib. Thus, iwo opposite 
poles luve emerged during che second half oí che chird Hijrah century as íollows: 

1 (he conservativas who are represented by linguiscs and some poets who cali 
for the adherence co puré Arabic tradición in rhetoric and style; 

2 che reíormers represenced by poets like Abu Tammlm who cali for the adop¬ 
ción of foreign (mainly Greek) rhecorical feacures and oracory skills. 

Mosc importantly, che accack on che reforme» who are influenced by Greek phi- 
losophy has been culminaced by Ibn al-Mirtazz (d. 296 H) w!k> is a well-known 
rhetorician and poet. 

Ibn al-Mdtazz (d. 296 H) Ibn al-Mu c cazx is che founder of the rhecorical dis¬ 
cipline of l ilm al-badl* (embellishments, see Chapee* 6) and is che first scholar co 
launch a serious accounc of chis field. 7 He lias wricten a famous and well-argued 
book in 274 H called al-bad? whose very inicial paragraplis echo his strong oppo- 
sition co the reforméis* views on rhecorical issues. TTiis book provides 18 rhecori¬ 
cal badl* feacures explicaced by examples from both classical and concemporary 
poeery. The book is rebuttal to the claim thac the ihecorical discipline of al-badi c 
in Arabic is imported from foreign tradición. According to Ibn al-Mu c tazz, Arabic 
discourse has known chis rhecorical field and is bound in boch pre-Islamic poeery 
and in Qur’Inic discourse. He aiso claims thac the discourse of philosophers and 
poets, like chic of Abu Nu as (d. 198 H), has been heavily marked by che feacures 
of al-bidT which is why their discourse is diíferent from that of cheir contempo- 
raries and predecessors. He is aiso cricical oí the reformers* o ver-use of badl* rhetor- 
¿cal feacures ¿n their discourse. For him, cheir language, in prose or poeery, is 
marked, at times, by unaccepcable discoursal feacures such as exaggeracion, stylis- 
cic conscraincs, unnacuralness, complexity. and being counter to tlie conventions oí 
eífeccive Arabic style. For Ibn al-Mu'cazz, chese negative lingüista features can 
creace boredom ¿n the texc receiver. The scholascic approach is a racionaliscic 
tet hinque. i.e. a íorm of dialectical mannerism, which is a discourse style employed 
by philosophers and scholastics ¿n argumentación (al-jadal) when they need co sub- 
scantxate, juscify, discover something. Of use explicic or implicit signiftcacions. 
Ibn al-Mu c tazz divides the discipline oí al-bodl* into five major areas: mecaphor, 
cail-head, anti-thesis, al-jinas, and scholascic approach. Ic should be noted tlut the 
notion oí unnacuralness which is generated by the scholascic approach has been 
reíerred to by al-Jahiz. Ibn al-Mu'cazz admics tlut it is al-Jahiz who has invented 
the expression 'scholascic approach*. Although Ibn al-Mu c tazz is the íounder oí 
the rhecorical discipline of al-bod?, lie has confused chis new discipline with the 
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discipline of c ilm al-ma'ani as well as with some of che rhetorical features of c ilm 
aI- hayan such as me captor and meconymy. However, Ibn al-Mu c taxz is cxedited 
fot making c ilm al-bad? an independen! rhetorical discipline ¿n its own right. 

Througtout che chird Hijrah century, however, Arab philosophers have been 
influenced by Greek philosophy, especially Chat oí Ariscotle (384-322 BC), whose 
two books Péttus (De Poética) and Rbtíorii (Rhetorica), have been given summary 
translations such as Mukhiajr Kit ahal-Shfr by ai-Kindi (d. 252 H). However, full 
translations oí Aristotle's books into either Syriac by the well-known translaior 
IshSq b. Hunain (d. 298 H), or from Syriac into Arabic by Matti b. Yunus (d. 328 H) 
are also available. 

In terms oí the historical developrnent oí rhetorica] studies, two groups of 
researchers have emerged during the íourth Hijrah century: 

1 Unymsts Linguistic research has continued during the beginning oí the 
íourth Hijrah century and the main focus has been on Arabic grammar and mor- 
phology. Among the prominent linguists of this period are Abu c Ali al-Fañsi, his 
student Ibn Jinni, and Ahmed b. Flris (d. 395 H) whose book is al-Sabibí, which 
ineludes a chapter on word order ¿n Arabic called AL/dm ai-Ka/dm and a list oí 
some linguistically diíferent structures. It is worthwhile to note that it is this par¬ 
ticular chapter of Ahmed b. Faris s book al-Sábibi that lias some ¿nfluence upon 
the theory of word order developed by al-Jurjani (d. 471 or 474).* Unlike lin¬ 
guists of the past century, linguists of the fourth Hijrah century have focused in 
their research on purely linguistic issues and have not touched upon rhetorical 
studies. 

2 Sth&Jasha During the fourth Hijrali century, tlie scholastics have stown 
limited interest ¿n foreign rhetorical tradition but continued their interest 
in exploring the rhetorical aspeets that can be employed to substantiate the 
notion of i c jax (inimitability of Qur’anic discourse».^ In their effort to substantiate 
the ¿‘jax oí Qur'anic style, the scholastics refer to Quran-speciíic rhetorical 
aspeets as a rebuttal technique to refute the daims against the i<jax made by the 
Syriacs, Buddhists, and Magians. 

Qttdamab b JJfar (d }}7 H) Qudamah b. Ja c far is a well-known rhetorician for 
his two books Saifd al-Shtr and StnJal ai-Jadil which are major contribuíions to 
Arabic rhetorical studies. Like his father, Qudamah is an Abbasid government 
office clerk (katib dlwan) who is heavily iníluenced by Greek philosophical tradi¬ 
tion, especially by Aristotle (384-322 BC) and by Greek rhetorical criteria which 
he attempts to apply to Arabic discourse. Qudamah's Naqd al-Shfr is mainly 
concerned with features of poetic discourse, its rhyme, metre, the correlation and 
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harmony between tlie lexical ítem and its significación, harmony between the lexical 
ítem and rhyme, harmony between the lexical ítem and mee re, and cype* of poetry 
like praise, satire. and elegy. Reference to some rlietorical í tatures lias also been 
made, like simile, metooymy, pun, polyptoton, and tail-lvead. 

líbaq b. Ibrabm b. Wahab (rt.J.) Ishaq b. IbrihTm b. Wahab is anotlver rhetori- 
cian of dve fourth Hijrah century whose book al-BurbJn fi Wujüh a/-BayJn refers to 
effettive style and rhetorical features and echo» the heavy influence of Greek plvilos- 
oplvy and rhetorical tradición. Ishaq b. Waliab is opposed to the use oí assonance and 
foceign words in Arabic speech acts. He aiso claims that rhetorical studies is a disci¬ 
pline thac slvould be exclusive to philosophers and dvat scholastics like al-Jahia 
should not have dealt with it. Ishaq b. Walvab’s book is mainly concerned with argu- 
mentatk>n and oratory skills. It also provides an account oí the notion of darity which 
he classiíies ¿nto the íollowing: 

1 darity of objeets through their denotative signiíications; 

2 darity of ¿ntention through one’s deeds; 

3 darity of the congoe through speech acts; 

4 darity of writing through good diction. 

For darity in speech, Ishaq reíers to tlve semantic notion of explicit and implicit 
meanings. He has also introduced the rhetorical features of al-klubar wal-talab 
(reporting and requesting) 10 and distinguished between propositions that can be 
either true or false, and propositions that can be neither true ñor íalse such as 
imperar i ves and negar i ves. His book also refers to the linguistic and rhetorical íea- 
ture of shift, hyperbole, and symbolism. He claims that symbolic words can only 
be understood by a limited number of people. He also discinguislves between 
prose and poetic discourse and divides prose ¿nto oration, correspondence, argu- 
mentation, and reporting. In his account of oration, Ishaq b. Wahab is evidently 
influenced by al-Jahiz, and is also influenced in his account of argumentación by 
Ariscotle. 

Alchough Arab linguists of the fourth Hijrah century have shown no interest in 
rhetorical studies, the scholastics have continued tlveir research act¿vicies in this 
field. Among the scholastics are the theologians who are mainly concerned with 
tlve promoción of the notion of fjaz of Qur’anic discourse. Also, during this period 
tlve notion of al-iarjab (dissuasion, aversión) has emerged. This is den ved írom tlve 
verb (sarafa) meaning (to dissuade someone from doing something). This notion 
signifies that the inimitability of Qur’anic style is due to AlUh who Ivas dissuaded 
the Arabs from opposing the Qur’an and diverted them from producing some¬ 
thing like it. In otlver words, the Arabs would have been capable of imicating tlve 
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highly effective style and rhetorical íeatures oí che Qur'In had Allih noc 
dissuaded chem from doing so. Hiere are íour major theologians who are engaged 
in rhetorical research relaced to the no t ion oí fjál\ 

1 1 A/i b. ‘ha al-Rummam (J. 386 H) c AIi b. c Isa al-Rummlni is a Mu'taailite 
scholastic scholar specialist in linguistics, grammar, exegesis, and scholastic the- 
ology but bis theological views are mtxed with logic. He has written al-Nukat fi 
Vjai a/-Qur'an whicli is an account oí clie ¿nimitability oí Qur inic language that 
is attributed, in bis view, to che notion oí al-sarfah. In bis book, al-Rummini pro- 
vides a decailed account oí rhetorical íeatures such as succinaness, cohesión, 
byperbole, metaphor, ellipsis, polysemy, simile, and al-jinas. Succinaness, how- 
ever, is discussed more thoroughly tban other íeatures. He also refers to mor- 
phologically related problems such as che derivación oí polysemous words from 
the same root, such as ^ - honour), (.>'> - width), (^i>cj - objection), 
! - evasión), - purade), - exhibición), and - 

opposition) which have diíferent meanings but are den ved from the same root 
- to widen). He also diíferentiates between succinaness and lack of infor- 
mativity and between verbosity and long boring details. He has provided tliree 
levels of rhetoricaliy effective style: high, middle, and low. For him, the highesc 
level of effective language ¿s that of the Qur an, and the middle and low levels of 
effective language are found in the variegated types of discourse written or spoken 
by rhecoricians and men of letters. He makes a distinccion between assonance in 
Qur anic discourse and ayah-final words (fawasil al-Iylt) and daims that: 

i ayah-tinal words represent a rhetorical íeature while assonance ¿s a rhetorical 
deficiency; 

ii ayah-final words are subsidíary to meanings. However, ¿n assonance, meaning 
becomes auxiliary, i.e. the significación oí a given proposición is of less valué 
clian che rhetorical feature oí assonance. Therefore, for al-Rummáni, a given 
discourse marked by assonance and in which meanings are auxiliary ¿s by 
rhetorical definición unnatural and constrained. Hiis, in bis view, is noc a feature 
of Quranic discourse where significar ions are given priority over assonance. In 
other words, the meaning oí a lexical item overrides its form. Thus, word form 
becomes subservient to ¿ts meaning. 

Al-Rummani also divides ayah-fmal words into two categories: 

i lexically alike such as - By the mount. And by a Book 

inscribo!) in Q52:i-2 where the word (jjhJi) and (are lexically alike, and 
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ii phonecically cióse, such as ( *+++ ‘J J*. cífih 3 

^ újjmd* - Qaf, by che honoured Qur’aft. But they wonder 
chat d>ere has come to them a wamer írom amon^ che enselves, and tlse 
disbelievers say: ’This is an amazing ching/) ¿n Q50:l-2 where, in terms 
oí place oí articulación, clie word (**- - honoured) is cióse cogecher with che 
word - amazing). Thus, chese two words are described as phonecicaJly 
cióse. 

2 AknxJ b. Muhammad al-Khailabi (d. 388 h) Ahmed b. Muhammad 
al-Khattibi has wriccen ai-Bayjn fi Tjdi al-Qur'an which is a rhecorical accounc of 
the inimicabilicy oí Qur’inic scyliscic pacterns. He is an opponetu of che nocion of 
ai-ijtrjab (dissuasion). In his view, che i c jaz of Qur'anic genre lies neither ¿n the 
nocion oí al-iarfab ñor in its reíerence to futuristic información but racher is 
attribuced to ¿es highly effective and sublime language. He also describes 
Qur’inic style as ’solid* (rasln) which ¿s beyond human linguiscic and rhecorical 
faculcies. Al-Khattibi also differenciates becween chree kinds of style: solid, elo- 
quenc buc easy, and permicced but unrestrained. For him, Qur’inic discourse 
ineludes all chese chree scyles. 

3 Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Jaiyib al-Bjqillani (d. 403 H) Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b. al-Taiyib al-BiqillIni ¿s an Ash c ari scholar well-known for his 
argumencative skills and debates with Greek scliolars. He has written F¡3z 
af-Qu^Jn in which he admics chic lie has not added anything more than what his 
predecessor scholascics have said already. He highlighcs the need for deíending tlie 
inimitability of Qur’inic style which, in his view, ¿s more important than the 
need for research ¿n Arabic linguistics. For him, the ¿‘jiz of tlie Qur’in is not 
attribuced toaUsarfah notion but rather to ¿es highly rhetorical and effeccive style. 
Al-Biqillini claims chat: 

i The ¿ c jaz of the Qur’in is not only atcributed to the Qur’in-bound linguiscic 
and rhetorical aspeets but also to ¿ts unique order System (al-nazm), well- 
formedness ¿n wording, and composition. 

ii The ¿ c jaz of the Qur’in ¿s attributed to the weakness of the human faculcy to 
produce rhecorically and linguistically idencical style. 

iii Tlie nocion of ^jiz is attributed to the futuristic información and Prophets’ 
parables chat no otlier human discourse has managed to provide. 

iv The notion of í c jiz ¿s attributed to ¿es distinguished and high-level natural and 
unrestrained dicción compared to otlier kinds of diction known to the Arabs 
chat are characterised as middle to low dictions. Qur’inic diction is also 
uniquely marked by its assonance and naturalness. 
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v TI* notion of ¿‘ja* is attributed to che Qur'ans prototypical textual features of 
consistency, propositional harmony, and conceptual chaining that are not 
avaílable in human discourse. 

v¡ TI* not ion of ¿ c jaz is attributed to the Qur’In’s superiority over human 
discourse in terms of its verbosity, succinctness, and figures oí speech. 
vii TI* notion of i c jaz is attributed to the Qur'In’s being free from unriatural, 
¿ncongruent, odd, and linguistically distasteful lexical ¿tems which abound in 
human discourse. 

He also próvida an account of the rhetorical discipline of al-badl* and refers to 
simile in addition to various other rhetorical features. He refers to che order system 
of Qur anic discourse and quotes the ten rl*torical features listed by al-Rummani. 
Al-Báqillani also refers to ti* fact that discourse refleets ti* communicator s social 
and educational status. Discourse, for him, is of three distinct levels, high, middle, 
and low, and the highest level of discourse is that of ti* Qur'an. 

4 A bu al-Haian ‘Abd atjabbar ai-Alad Abadi id. 41 5 H) Abu al-Hasan c Abd 
aUJabbár al-Asad Abadi is a prominent MuHazilite scliolar wlióse book ai-Mug/ml 
fi Abti'Jb ai-Tawbld wal-Adl provides an account of eloquence and a detailed dis- 
cussion of the ¿*¡1* of Qur anic style whose major rhetorical feature, for him, is ti* 
order system (al-nazm) that lias made it inimitable. His book also prosees details 
about eloquence which, ¿n his view, is not represented by an individual lexical ítem 
but rather by a piopositicn and ¿ts word order. His views, therefore, represent a reit- 
eration of wliat ti* Ash € ari rhetoricians have said. In his discussion of eloquence, 1* 
refers to ti* influence of grammar on ti* various eloquent sliapes which a lexical 
item can take, its case marking, and the foregrounding and bickgrounding of a lex¬ 
ical item. In other woeds, preferences ¿n eloquei*e and the varied levels of eloquence 
are hinged upon the possible word orders for a lexical item and ¿ts derivative forms. 
This argument, in fact, has paved the way for ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjan¿ (d. 471 or 
474 H) and enabled him to put forward his comprehensivo theory of word order in 
Arabic and its impact on eloquence and rl*torica!ly effective style. 

Research ¿n Arabic rhetoric during ti* fourth Hijrah century has been also 
concerned with poetic discourse only. There are three major rl*toricians who have 
explored Arabic rhetoric and provided cntical comparativo analyses of poetic 
discourses of various poets. TT*se are as follows: 

1 Muhammad b. Ahmed b TabJ.’abJ (d. }22 H) Muhammad b. Ahmed 
b. Tabutabi has written e lydr ai-Shfr which is an account of ti* rhetorical features 
of poetry and its metro. The author also provides a distinction between prose and 
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poetic discourve. Metre, ¿n his view, is the major cricerion by which poetry can be 
judged. Muhammad b. T abitaba is inftuenced in his book by al-Jihiz s af-Bay¿n 
uuf-Tab)7n. He also provides a discussion of words and their meanings, the poets* 
need to select carefully the words and the style that are required for diíferent text 
receivers such as bedoums or city dwellers. In other words, he reíers to the rela- 
tionship between the text producer and the text receiver and that the text pro- 
ducer needs to be aware of the psychological State of his audience as receivers of 
his message. Types of simile must be based, in his view, upon the psychological 
and ideológica] State of the addressee. 

2 Abu di-QJwn al-Hasan b. Bnhr aí-Amadi (d. 37/ H) Abu al-Qlsim 
al-Hasan b. Bishr ai-Ámadi has written di-Muuázjinab Baina Abu TdmmJm udl- 
Bubtury in which he accounts for the distinction in style and rhetorical features 
employed by the two poets. His book is maJnly concerned with poetic discourse 
and its effective and non-effective aspects. It provides a number of rhetorical 
features such as metaphor, simile, pun, and semantic ambiguity which are 
prototypicai features of the two poets. 

3 'Ah b. £ Abd al-Azlz di -Jurja ni (d. 392 H) C A1¡ b. c Abd al- c Az7z 
al-Jurjlni has written al-Waiaiah Baina jt-Mulanabbi wa Khu>ümabu in which l>e 
provides an account of the rhetorical and stylistic mistakes made by some poets 
like ai-Mutanabbi, Abu Nu'Is, and Abu Tammam. He also discusses the rhetori¬ 
cal discipline of al-badf which, in his view, the Abbasid poets have over-used, 
such as metaphor, simile, imagery, al-jinas, semantic ambiguity, and hyperbole. 11 
His views on these rhetorical aspects ¿n poetry llave been influential on the 
rhetorician l Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjan i. Also, c Ali al-Jurjani explains in detall the 
rhetorical feature of simile and provides interesting examples such as the employ- 
ment of the word (- the sun) in various contexts which lead to different 
significations such as follows: 

i *its splendour, beauty, and brightness of colour’ when it is employed in a positive 
description of someone; 

ii '¿ts rise and spread of ¿ts rays* when ¿t ¿s used ¿n the description of someone’s 
fame or celebrity; 

iii 'its light and elevated position when it is employed in the description of 
someone’s status, rank, or greatness; 

¿v *its eflect and influence on the development and growth of all sorts of crea- 
tures* when it is used to describe someone’s kindness and benefit to others. 

Abu HitaI at-Aikan Id. 395 H) Abu Hilll al- c Askari is well-known for his 
bo»k at-Sinfauin which provides a valuable rhetorical and stylistic analysis of 
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Arabic pruse and poecry. This book is neither a comporative investigación oí cwo 
poets ñor un account of the not ion of ’ffii of Qur’anic discourse. However, 
al-'Askari highlights the vital role of understanding Arabic rhetoric in appreciat- 
ing Qur’anic sublime style and inimitability. Tl>e book refere to good and weuk 
discourse of writere and poets and the stylistic techniques they need to employ in 
order to elevare their style and ¿ts effectiveness. Al-'Askari has made it plain that 
his approach to Arabic rhetoric is not similar to that of the scholastics. Alchough 
he commends and praises al-Jahiz’s a/-BayJn wa/-Ta6yrn, he believes that it does 
not provide a comprehensive account of Arabic rhetoric and that at-Sm£ata¡n is 
only meant to plug the gap left bv al-JShiz. Al- c Askari provides different types of 
examples from dassicai poetry, the Qur’an, Hadith, companions’ and contempo- 
rary speech acts. Al- c Askari is iníluenced by al-Rummuni when he refere to the 
rhetorical feature of succinctness, by al-Jahiz when lie refers to order system 
(al-nazm) and well-formedness, and by Qudumah when lie refere to tlae negative 
impact of assooance on discouree. He aiso refers to the distinction between good 
and bad style, poetic plagiarism, polysemy, and semantic ambiguity and its neg¬ 
ative impact upon eloquence. Al- c As kan provides a number of al-bodl* rhetorical 
features some of which are referred to by his predecessore Ibn al-Mu c tazz and 
Qudamah. Al-'Askari also quotes Ibn Tabatabu during his discussion of simile. 
Although he devoces chapter nine of his al-$inJatain to al-bod:*, he indudes 
within it rhetorical features of ‘ilm al-ma'ani such as verbosity and succinctness 
and other rhetorical features of c ilm al-bu yin such as metaphor and hypailage. For 
him, assonance does not belong to al-bud? but rather to al-bayan. 

Ai-Sharlf al-Radi (J. 406 H) Al-Shar7f al-Radi is a rhetorician who is 
concerned with practical rhetorical studies. In his two books Talkbh ai-Boyan fi 
Majazat al-Qur’Jn and al-Majazdt al-Nabatviyyah al-Radi does not provide a crit- 
ical or analyticai analysis of rhetorical features ñor of effective style in Arabic. He 
rather adopts a practical approach to rhetoric and provides a comprehensive list of 
metaphors and similes ¿n the Qur’an arrunged according to their place ¿n the 
surahs and ayahs. The metaphors and similes are also listed from a selected 360 
hadlths. However, his practical approach ¿s not related to the notion of ¿'ja z. 

Ibn Rasblq af-Qatrauüni (d. 46} H) Ibn RashTq al-Qairawini provides an 
interesting literature review ¿n his book at-Umdab fíSin Ja/ al-Sbfr ua Xaqdibt 
which is a thesaurus of comparative literature that studies his predecessore’ views 
on the styles of poetic discourse and its rhetorical features. The book provides an 
account of metres and rhymes of poetry, tlse positive and negative role of poetry, 
Qur’anic view of poetry, the strong interrelation between the lexical item and its 
signiíkation, form of the lexical item, the rhetorical features in poetry, and the 
rhetorical discipline of al-bad?. 
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Abu MubammaJ ‘Abd Alldb Ibn Sitün a/-Kbn/.:jt (d. 466 H) Abu Muh*mmad 
c Abd Allah Ibn Sinln al-Khafaji has written Sin al-Pssáhab which is mainly con¬ 
cerned with the ncxion oí eloquence and is iníluenced by Mu'taailite views. On 
the ncxion oí ¿ c jax, Ibn Sinln is an advócate of al-sarfah notion. He makes a dis- 
tinction between eloquence and eífective language and is a proponent of the view 
that whatever is efTective in style is by logical conclusión eloquent, but noc vice 
versa. He advises the text producer to avoid verbosity and to be fully aware oí 
grammar and linguistics. He provides details on the criteria of an eloquent lexi¬ 
cal ¿tem. In his view, unambiguity ¿s a prerequisite íbf both eloquence and rhet- 
oric. He also distinguishes between congruent discourse (kalam mutala’im) 
and incongruent discourse (kalam mutanafir), that there are different levels oí 
incongruity, and tlut there is no diíference between áyah-íinal words (íawasil 
al-Qur’in/íawasil al-ayat) and assonance. Ibn Sinan al-Khafaji disagrees with 
rhetoricians like al-Rummani w!k> daim that ayah-íinal words represent an effec- 
tive rbetorical aspect of sublime style while assonance is a deficient component 
because ayah-final words are subservient to meaning while meaning is subservient 
to assonance. Ibn Sinan al-Khafaji claims tlut there ¿s no distinction between 
ayah-final words and assonance. Assonance, in Ibn Sinan s view, is no longer deíec- 
tive provided that it is natural and subservient to meaning. He also reíers to 
rbetorical and linguiscic features such as foregrounding, backgrounding, seman- 
tic ambiguity, the semantic features of and consonance between lexical items, 
metaphor, and simile. Ibn Sinan also refers to al-Rummani, al-Ámidi, and 
Qudamah, as well as to classical and contemporaxy crides of poetry, and to tl>e 
distinction between prose and poeccy. 

‘Abdal'Qahtr b. s Ad al-Rahnún atJurjJm (d 471 or 474 H) c Abd al-Qahir b. 
c Abd al-Rahmln al-Jurjani is an Ash c ari theologian and a renowned grammarian 
and rhetorician. Al-Jurjani has made a significant contribution to Arabic rbetorical 
studies thruugh his two books Dalail af-í/dz which is concerned with c ilm 
al-ma c ani, and Asr.rr al-BaiJ^bab which is concerned with c ilm al-bayan. It is dur- 
ing this period of time that the two disciplines of Arabic rhetoric, c ilm al-ma c Sni 
and € ¿lm al-bayan, have taken their final shape as independent and well-defined dis¬ 
ciplines. The other vital role of al-Jurjani in the field of rbetorical research is the 
development of the rbetorical theory of word order (al-nazm) as a fully fledged 
approach in Arabic rbetorical studies. Al-Jurjani s word order theory is coocemed 
with the grammar-governed word order System ¿n Arabic. Tí lis is a semence-level 
syntactically based approach that has a rbetorical orientation. Word order is a lin- 
guistically based theory tlut investigares tlie various pussible grammatical dunges 
in the order of the constituent units of a given proposition. Tliis theory has made 
rhetoric as a bridge between syntax and semantics. For al-Jurjani, the theory of word 
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order is related co eloquence, «Acmé style, and communicative funccions. Therefore, 
che theory of al-nazm refera to various significations relayed by various syncictic 
scruccures. In other words, grammar can genérate diiíerent meanings chrough difler- 
ent construcción* oí the same proposición. Word order, fot al-Jurjani, is a discour&al 
feature that can generate additional significación* and communicative funccions. In 
other words, we can generate the additional preposicional meanings clirough diange* 
in die order oí lexical icems of a given proposición. In the light of word order theory, 
we can claim thac che eexe producer makes delibérate change* in word order of his or 
her proposición. The major criteria of these changes ¿n word order are that diey are 
syntaccic in nature, have se man tic and pragmatic efíeets, and muse not generate 
incongruicy on the grammatical, motphological, or semantic levels. 

Ic is worthwhile co note, however, that al-Jlhiz has been aware oí che fact chac 
differenc word order* can lead to various signiíications. However, the rhetorical 
feacure of word order is not thoroughly accounced for by al-Jahiz. The other 
rlietoncian who has also made reíerence to word order ¿s Abu al-Hasan l Abd al- 
Jabbar Ábadi (d. 415 H) but his account of word order is limiced and characterised 
by lack of focus and in-depth analysis. The Ash c ari rhetorician al-Baqilllni (d. 403 
H) has also referred to the rhetorical feacure of word order (al-nazm) when he 
accounts for the nocion of i c jaz of Qur anic discourse. According to al-Jurjani, elo¬ 
quence, rhetoric, and clarity belong to the word order of a given speech act 
beyond its consticuent units or meaning. The intencional juxtaposicion of lexical 
Ítems ¿n a given proposición, wichin clie grammatical norms of language, leads to 
eloquence, effeetive style, and linguistic elegance. For instance, we can generate 
distinct meanings from the uninverted (unnurked) word order - Zaid 

runs) through the following inverted (marked) word order* l¿ : 

Jrfj - Zaid runs. 

a jjj - It is Zaid who is runnmg. 

- The one who is running is Zaid. 

\j - Zaid is running. 
h 'j - Zaid ¿s running. 
uj ¡¿Ubm - Zaid ¿s running. 

- It ¿s Zaid who is running. 

- The one who is running is Zaid. 

Similarly, ¿n condicional sencences, we can produce different word orders such as 
follows: 


¿i - ¿f leave, I will leave. 

’J - if you leave, I will leave. 
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C já Ua 'J - ¿f yuu leave, I will definí tely leave. 

- I am leaving, if you leave. 

¿ jU Jü 1 - | am, if you leave, leaving. 

1 c is interesting to note that al-Jurjani‘s word order cheory ¿s dírectly related to 
the linguistic-scyliscic nocion of deviación from the linguiscic norms 
(al-khurüj c ala muqtada al-zahir), 1 * which subsequencly leads to diíferent 
perlocucionary efTects. 14 He refers to diíferent word orders according to diíferent 
concexts oí situation 15 and diíferent addressees. For instance, we can have three 
distinct word orders: 

1 - Tlie man is asleep. 

2 - Verily, the man is asleep. 

3 r** ú! - Verily the man is (definitely) asleep. 

where sentence 1 ¿s a report about the sleeping of the man, sentence 2 is an answer 
to a quescion, and sentence 3 is a respoose to a denial about the fact that the man 
is asleep. In terrm of argumentación technique, al-Jurjani suggests that sentence 
I is employed when talking to an open-minded audience (khali al-dhihn), sen¬ 
tence 2 is used to aífirm the communicacor's, i.e. the texc producer s verdict when 
he or sl>e is asked, and sentence 3 is employed when the communicator needs to 
scrongly aífirm his or her verdict where the rhetorical level is elevated to hyper- 
bole through the employment oí more aíiirmation tools such as (¿i) and the affir- 
macion letter (j> ¿n order to accomplish che communicative íunction oí 
assertiveness. 

For al-Jurjani, eloquence is achíeved through the elegant addicional 
significarions that result írom diíferent word orders oí the proposición. In exher 
words, he highlighcs the sentence-level rather than the word-level approach to 
rhetoric. He also ineludes metaphor and meconymy among these signiftcations. 
Also, al-Jurjani refers to a number of rhetorical features such as allegory, 
meconymy, metaphor, proverbial simile, assonance, aixl al-jinas. He abo claims 
tlut stylistic eífectiveness and beauty are not attributed to (hese rhetorical fea¬ 
tures which are represented by individual words but rather to el* word order of 
the proposición that includes (hese features. In other words, rhetorical and stylis¬ 
tic elegance do not lie in cl>e rhetorical features employed in a given proposición 
but in the elegant word order of the proposition. Thus, al-Jurjani makes rhetori¬ 
cal features subsidiary to word order. Abo, for him, effective language is associ- 
ated with eloquence. Al-Jurjani also warns us against the excessive employment 
of assonance and al-jinas and refers to el* psychological impace of metaphor and 
imagery on the readerrtvearer. In tlie view of al-Jurjani, eloquence is not related to 
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a given word or to its meaning. Rather, elocuente is attributed to the order 
System (al-nazm) that is represented by the proposition’s eflective style, ¿es umqut 
línguiscic pee uliari cíes, and its syntaccic patterns. It is ¿n the lighc oí chis 
argument that al-Jurjani has justified the inimitability of Qur’anic style. For him, 
the i c jaz oí che Qur’an is attributed to the Qur’an-specific syntaccic scruccures, 
scyliscic íeatures. and lexical expressions. In his view, the i c j¡iz oí Qur’anic genre 
can neicher be attributed to its consticuent words, ñor to their meanings, ñor to 
tlieir phonetic properties, but rather to Qur’an-specific order System. In orher 
words, al-Jurjani has reiteraced his predecessors’ views on che notion oí inim¬ 
itability oí Qur anic discourse expressed by al-Baqillani and c Abd al-J abbar 
Abadi. Al-Jurjani daims that Qur’Inic words are íamiliar to the Arabs. However, 
they have íailed to employ the same words in stylistically eííective linguistic 
constructions. Thus, íor him, ¿«jax lies in Qur anic nazm. Al-Jurjani reíers to his 
predecessor c Ali b. l Abd al-‘Az7z al-Jurjani whose iníluence is evidenc on c Abd 
al-Qahir al-Jurjani regarding some rhetorical íeatures. It is importanc to note that 
the rhetorical íeatures oí the discipline oí al-badf have not been accounted for by 
al-Jurjani who is oí the Opinión that chis cacegory oí íeatures, such as assonance, 
anti-chesis, and shift, is not a consticuent componenc oí the i c jaz and that even 
when these íeatures occur, they do not lead to unnaturalness in style. 

Jar A/lab Mahmüd at-Zamakhihan (467-538 H) Jar Allah Mahmüd 
al-Zamakhshari is a well-known Mu'tazilite rhetorician and exegete whose book 
at-Kaibiba/ is the first rhetorically based exegesis that aims to explícate the 
rhetorical inimitability of Qur anic discourse. For al-Zamakhshari, an exegete 
muse be equipped with the knowledge of the rhetorical disciplines of c ilm 
al-ma c ini (word order) and c ilm al-baya n (figures oí speech) ¿n order to be able to 
underscand and interpret the Qur’an. 16 It is chrough the study of rhecoric, 
al-Zamakhshari asserts, that an exegete can appreciate the semantic íeatures oí 
scyliscic patterns oí Qur anic genre. The iníluence of al-Jurjlni's theory of word 
order on al-Zamakhshari is evidenc. As it is for al-Jurjini, the norion of i c jaz for 
al-Zamakhshari is also related to the consonante of Qur’anic word order and style. 
This argument is sigheed througliouc his book al-Kaibibaf. Al-Zamakhshari reíers 
to this argument in examples like (la raiba fihl - about which there is no doubt, 
Q2:2) where the negated noun (la raiba - no doubt) is íoregrounded and the 
prepositional phrase (Oh! - in it) ¿s backgrounded ¿n order to provide substantia- 
tion to the claim that the Qur’an is the truth, and to provide a rebuttal to the 
polytheists’ claim about its falsehood. Had we changed the word order to (líhí la 
raiba), the meaning would have been tluc (anocher Book has íalsehood in it, no< 
this Book). Another example of the interrelation between word order and 
consonance is (dhalika al-kitabu/la raiba íthl/hudan lil-muccaqTn - This is the 
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Book/about which there is no doubt/a guidance íor those conscious oí God, Q2:2) 
which are sepárate grammatical structures chained semantically and conceptually 
to each other without che use oí conjunctive pare ides, i.e. they are asyndectic con¬ 
strucción*. Al-Zamakhshari also refers to rhetorical consonance anión# these three 
sepárate sentences. In (hudan lil-muttaqTn), for instance, we find the íollowing 
syntactically bosed rhetorical observations: 

1 the word (hudan - guidance) used as a nominalised noun and not as an active 
participle (hldin) to signify that (chis Book is the embodiment oí guidance 
¿tselí); 

2 the ellipsis oí the inchoative (al-mubcada) to consolídate che meaning; 

3 the occurrence oí* (hudan) in the indefinice form to signiíy that *it is great 
guidance whose reaiity canrvot be recognised*; 

4 the occurrence oí (al-muctaqín) racher than the employment oí an alterna- 
tive grammacical puttern which involves a relative pronoun plus a verb 
(alladhlna ictaqaw - those who ftar God) in order to achieve succinctness 
which is the bedrock oí Arabic rhecotic. 

Al-Zamakhsliari also refers to various categories oí ellipsis, the occurrence oí nouns 
in clse definí te or indefmite íorm, co-ordinacion, conjunction. aero conjunction, 
verbal and nominal sentences, excepción, shiít, and grammatical problems related 
to word order and eííectivestyle such as (wa’ula'ika hum al-muflihün - it is those 
who are the successful, Q2:5) wliere the explicit pronoun (hum - who they) is 
employed to assert specificity (al-ikhtisls) and to indícate that (al-muflihün - 
tlie successful) is a predícate íkhabar) oí fula'tka - those) and not an adjective. 
It can be claimed, therefore, that al-Katbibjf is the practical application oí 
al-Jurjani's theoty oí word order and the pragmatic notion oí additional signift- 
cacions and contextúa! probabilities generated by diíferent word orders. Also, 
various kinds oí rhetorical íeacures are reíerred to ¿n aJ-fosfatefmch as mecaphor, 
simile, imagery, conversational implicatures (al-ta c rld) or (al-talwTh), synecdoche, 
succinctness, and verbosity. In order to plug the gap left by al-Jurjlni, 
al-Zamakhshari provides a brief account oí the rhetorical features which belong 
to the discipline oí al-badí* which are not accounted for by al-Jurjlni. 
Like al-Jurjlni, al-Zamakhshari does not consider al-badf rhetorical aspeets as 
constituents oí the i c j!z notion. 

Through his practical rhetorical approach, al-Zamakhshari, we can daim, has 
in fact períected and complemented the disciplines oí c ilm al-ma c !ni and c ilm 
al-bayln put íorward, in theory, by al-Jurjlni. Also, it is al-Zamakhshari who has 
named al-Jurjlni's theory oí word order as c ilm al-ma'ani, and who has subsumed 
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ti» rhetoric.il íeatures oí metaphor, metonymy, and simile under che ñame of c ilm 
al-bayin. 


2.4 The stagnacion pcriod of rhccorical scudics 

A new dawn of a fresh phase in rhetorical studies has broken. This period of time 
starts from che second haif of the sixth Hijrah century. It has begun to be felt after 
the departure of al-Jurjani and al-Zamakhshari and indicares that serióos rhetor- 
ical studies have come to a halt. Historically. che scagnation period can be classi- 
fied into cwo different kinds of interese that are marked by two distinct 
achievemencs in Arabic rhetorícal studies: 

I Ptrod of al-bad? poetry TTiis ¿s known in Arabic rhetoric as al-bad?iyylt. TI* dis- 
course of prese wricers and poetry, during the sixth Hijrah century, has been charac- 
terised by unnaturalness whkh is a serious indicación oí che iack of efiective 
application of Arabk rhetorical System as a wliole. Rhetorícal íeatures, for instance, 
are wedged by (he text producers into the text and íail to portray clie same natural- 
ness and elegant style of their predecessors* description oí hurran feelings and emo- 
tions. Tlie description oí own feelings through the employment of rlietorical íeatures 
lus become repetitive of what has already been said. Thus, rhetorical ruies have 
become stagnant and not guided by any new ¿nnovative critkal research in the field 
oí Arabic rhetorical studies. During diis period oí time, a new coiour of poetk dis¬ 
cutirse lias emerged whkh is concerned exclusively with al-fcxidT íeatures. 17 Tisis kind 
oí discourse is called al-badf poetry (al-badTiyyit) which lias two mam objet uves: 

i ¿ts major cliematic concern is the praise oí the Prophet; 

ii its educationai concern is clie employment of as many rhetorical íeatures of 
al-badl* as possible. In a poetk form, each kxidl* feature is introduced in a new 
verse and chen ex p lamed. 

The first badl* poem ¿s wricten by Saíiyy al-Dln al-Hilli. Otlier badf poets are 
Ibn Rashíq al-QayrawIn« (390-464 H), Ibn Munqidh (d. 584 H), al-Watwat (d. 573 
H), Ibn AbT al-Isbi‘ <d. 654 H), al-Andulusi (d. 743 H), al-Bíüniyyah (d. 922 h), 
and al-Jaza'iri (d. 1341 H>. (For more details on al-badf poets, see 6.3.1). 

2 PcrvjJ of mntmana and cmmmtarw Serious research ¿n Arabic rhetoric has dis- 
continued. Instead. a new phase uf summanes of, and marginal commentaries on, the 
previous works of rhecoricians has started. Rhetorical rules developed by 
predecessor rhecoricians have become no more than textbook rules like chose of 
grammar and morpliology. Rhetorical research lias focused on summaries and 
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commentarie* oí tbe works oí al-Jurjlni and al-Zamakhshari. For inscance, al-Fakhr 
al-R azi and al-Sakkáki have produced cheir own summarised commentaries which 
are a re-org*anisation and re-structuring oí che works of predecesor rhecoricians. 

Fakkr al-DTn a/-Rjzt (544-Ú06 H) Fakhr aJ-Dln al-Rlri is a well-known exegete, 
a sympathiser with che Ash'arí views, and an opponent of che Mu'cazilites. His 
interese ¿n rhecorical sendas lias been culminated by his book Nthayaf a/-!f ¿2 ft 
Drrayaí al-í/az. Two major as pee es can be learned from chis book: 

1 ic is an outüne (Tjlz) of al-Jurjani's cwo books Dala ti at-Pjjz and Airar 
al-Bal3gbah\ 

2 ¿es pivocal chesis is che nocion of i c jaz of Qur’anic discourse. 

Al-Rlzi’s book is an abndged buc useful accounc of al-Jurjani's cwobooks ¿n terms 
of chapee» and seccions. Ic provides an oucline of che rhecorical detaiis relevarte to 
the reader. The book provides a detailed Use of rhecorical features as well as an 
incerescing discussion of the nocion of ¿‘jaz which is accributed, ¿n al-Razi’s view, 
to che order System (al-nazm) of Qur’anic discourse, lexical items employed, and 
their significations. It also provides an accounc of linguistic and rhetorical aspeets 
of Arabic such as the semantic nocions of denocation and connocation, and rhetor¬ 
ical feacures such as metaphor, simile, meconymy, ¿magery, al-jinis, phonetic con- 
gruity of words, che semancic impace of word order in verbal and nominal 
sentences, viobtion of selectional rescríction rule as in + jZA _ gíve them 

tidings of a pamful punishment, Q3:2l) where the verb ( Jl¿ — co give glad tid- 
ings) normally does noc collocace with che word - punishment), and embell- 
ishments (al-badf feacures> such as pun, praise, dispraise, asyndecon, 
polysyndeton, ellipsis, verbosity, succínccness, and repecition. Al-Rlzi, however, 
has confused c ilm al-ma c Sni with c ilm al-budT* and included the embelüshments 
(the badf feacures) in the discipline of word order Cilm al-ma c ani). His book is an 
attempe to produce well-defined rhetorical rules like those of* grammar, and to 
inelude rhetoric in linguiscics. His approach is influenced by philosophy and 
logic. In his account of al-badf, al-Razi is influenced by his predecessor 
al-Wat wat (d. 573 H) and in his accounc of eloquence, he is influenced by 
al-Jurjani. Al-Razi believes thac the eloquence of discourse cannot be attribuced to 
the individual lexical item but rather to signifteation. He aLso provides an account 
of well-formedness which, in his view, is attribuced to the following factors: 

1 Ph&nttn ionj¡ruity A well-formed proposición muse inelude phoneticaily 
congruenc lexical items whose conscituent sounds are smooth and easy to articúlate. 
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i.e. irte from congue twisting phonetic phonemes whose places oí articulación are 
far from each other. 

2 Lcxtul cmgntity A well-formed proposición muse inelude lexical Ítems that 
are lexically related. This can be sub-classified into the íollowing rhetorical 
aspeas; 

i al-j¡n¿s <or al-tajnís) - as in (U— - they think that they are 

doing well in work, Q18:104) which ¿s achieved by - to think) and 

(- to do well); 

ii pdlypcotun - as in - direct your face towards the correet 

religión, Q30:43) which is reahsed by ( 4a - to direct) and ( - correct); 

iii tail-head - as in (¿JJ */ V ^ V* 1 Ñ 1 .•* - cooking 

is Salmas hobby unlike her sister who does not know anything abouc cooking) 
where the lexical item - cooking) functions as both tlae tail and the head; 

iv reversed order - as in j - obseder) and ( v hJ ~ near); 

v dual assonance - as in ( o*** <****'.* VÑ - glory speaks abouc his 

good deeds and people chañe about his generosity) which is a form oí paral- 
lelistic scructure whose lexical ítems have similar morphological form and 
enjoy assonance, chis is represented by - his good deeds) and - 
his generosity); 

vi complex assonance - as ¿n ^ ^ U - indeed. the 

righteous will be in pleasure, and che wicked will be in hellfire, Q82:13) 
which is also a form of piralleliscic scructure whose words have similar 
morphological form and enjoy assonance; this is represented by ( - the 

righteous) and (Jáü* - the wicked), and by (^ - pleasure) and - 
helUire). 

Straj j¡-D7n Yusuf aJ-SaJtkáti (555-Ó26 H) Siraj ai-DTn Yusuf al-Sakkáki is a 
rhetorician w!k> lus written Mufiab al-'Ulüm which is an accounc OÍ morphology, 
grammar, rhecoric, rhyme, and prosody. His book is divided inco chree parts: pare 
eme is for morphology, part two for grammar, and pare chree for rhecoric. 
Although al-Sokkaki has made limited concribution to Arabic rhecoric, his book 
is a very useful summary of his predecessors’ books: al-Jurjanis two books, 
al-Zamakhshari’s book, and al-Razis book. Like ai-Zamakhshari, for al-Sakkáki, 
Arabic rhecoric is divided into two main disciplines, c ilm al-ma c ani and c ilm 
al-bayan, and he does ñor recognise c ilm al-badf as an independent rhetorical 
discipline but racher as part of c ilm al-ma c ani. He deais with some ai-bodT 
rlietorical feacures but confuses them, like al-Razi, with c ilm ai-ma'ani discipline. 
In his book, al-Sakklki provides an account of some linguistic features such as 
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foregroundmg and backgrounding, and rhetorical features such as metaphor, 
simile, metonymy, verbosicy, succinctness, hyperbole, se ve ral kinds oí bad? 
features, and the distinction between eloquence and rhetoric. For al-Sakklki, like 
al-Zamakhsluri, the notion oí i'jaz can only be appreciaced through the two rhetor- 
ical disciplines oí ‘ilm al-ma‘ani and c ilm al-bayan. Al-Sakkaki also claims that 
c ilm aJ-badf is part oí eloquence wI*reas c ilm al-ma c ani and c ilm al-bayan are part 
of rhetonc. 


2.4.1 Simplified s u mrna riel 

A number of rhecoricians have been engaged in abridged and simplified accounts 
of Arabic rhetoric and managed to provide useful contributions to the rtaders. 
Those rhecoricians are listed in the following paragraphs: 

Dsya af-Drir Ibn al-Athlr <558-6)7 H) Diya’ al-DTn Ibn al-Athlr has written 
al-Matbal al-Sair p Adab al-Katib wal-Shftr which is different from al-Jurjani's 
approach. For Ibn al-Athlr, the expression 'rhetoric* is synonymous to c ilm 
al-bayan which ineludes, in his view, the two disciplines oí c ilm al-ma‘ani and 
c ilm al-bodi*. Tliis approach is different írom tlut adopted by al-Jurjani, 
al-Zamakhshari, and al-Sakkaki. Ibn al-Athlrs approach is similar to tlut oí 
al-jlhiz. Also, Ibn al-Athlr is heavily iníluenced by Ibn Sinan. Ibn al-Athlr's 
book provides details about several linguistic features such as foregrounding, 
backgrounding, verbal and nominal sentences, and rbecorical features such as 
assonance, al-jinis, metaphor, verbosity, repetition, and polyptoton. 

c Abd at-Wábid b Abd al-Karlm ai-ZmlakJnt <d 651 H) c Abd al-Wahid b. 
c Abd al-Karlm al-Zimlakani lias written al-Tibyan fl s lim al-Boyan which is an 
abridged summary oí al-Jurjani's Dala ti al-Yjaz. Al-Zimlaklni refers to linguis- 
tic features when he accounts for grammar and morphology and to rhetorical 
features such as metaphor, metonymy, and some bad? features such as ¿magery. 

Badr al-Dltt Mubammad b. Maltk al-T^t (d 686 H) i$ Badr al-DTn 
Muhammad b. Malik al-TS'i has written al-Miihah fl ‘Ufüm al-Mdánt 
wal-Bayan wal-Bad? which is a simplified summary of part three of 
al-Sakkaki s Muftab at-Ulum. Lake al-Sakkaki, al-Ta i claims that rhetoric refers 
to c ilm al-ma‘ani and ‘ilm al-bayan while eloquence belongs to c ilm 
al-badi*. In his book, al-Ta i provides a long list of 54 al-badl* features which are 
more chan the 26 features suggested by al-Sakkaki. Badr al-DTn makes an insight- 
ful reference to the three distinct rhetorical disciplines: ‘ilm al-ma c ani, ‘ilm 
al-bayan, and ‘ilm al-badi c . He also employs the expression ‘ilm al-badf to reíer 
to ¿ts specific embellishment features. 
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Yabyd b. Hamzab al-‘A/aui (d. 705 H) Yahya b. Hamzah al- c Alawi has written 
al-Tirlz al-Mutadammia /t -Asr.tr al-BalJgbab wa ‘Ufum HaqJ’tq aI~Tjdl which is 
a summary oí al-Kasbsbdf by al-Zamakhshari. In his book, al-‘Alawi also refera 
to al-Razi, al-Sakkaki, and Ibn al-Athír. He ptovides an account of eloquence, 
rlieioric. and al-bodi‘ features. He also accounts for che eloquence oí the Qur’an 
in terms oí its lexical ítems, che consticuent letters oí Qur anic expresión*, and 
syncaccic pattems oí Qur'anic iyahs. The notion oí i‘jaz is alio discussed through 
the rhetorical disciplines oí ‘ilm al-ma‘ani, ‘ilm al-bayan, and c ilm al-badf, 
although his approach is different from al-Jurjani's. 

Jai.lt at-Dln Muhammad al-Qnuñtti (666-7}9 H) Jalll al-Dln Muhammad 
al-Qizwíni has written two books. The first is Talkhii ai-Muftdb which is a 
summahsed commentary of al-Sakklki’s Mufrlb al-Vlüm. AI-Qizw7ni l * makes a 
distinction between the eloquence of the lexical item, the eloquence oí the propo- 
sicion. and the eloquence of the text producer, and also reíers to rhetoric which, 
in his view, applies to the proposición and the text producer. He also makes ref- 
erence to the context of sicuation in terms of definite'indefinite nouns, verbosity, 
and succinctness. The book provides an account of the three rhecorical disciplines: 
c ilm al-ma‘ani, ‘ilm al-bayan, and ‘ilm al-badf. Among the linguistic and rhetor- 
ical features discussed are negación, íuregrounded subject. conjunctions, zero con- 
junctions, mecaphor, simile, and metonymy. Al-QizwTni's second book ai-ldah is 
no more than a supplement to his first book. In chis book, al-Qizw7ni provides 
more commentary on al-Sakkaki*s book as well as on al-Jurjanis two books. 
AlAdah is a detailed account oí eloquence, rhetoric, ‘ilm al-ma‘ani, ‘ilm al-bayan, 
and ‘ilm al-txidf. 

Muhammad b. Muhammad b e Amru al-Tannükhi (d. 749 H) Muhammad 
b. Muhammad b. ‘Amru al-Tannukht has written al-Aqsa al-Qarlb f¡ 'ilm 
al-Baydn in which he provides a diíferenc approach to that of al-Jurjlni, 
al-Zamakhshan, and al-Sakklki, where he calis rhetorical studies al-bayan; this is 
a direcc influente oí Ibn al-Ath7r. The book provides grammatical decails and an 
account oí eloquence and rhetoric. For al-Tannükhi, like Ibn al-Ath7r, eloquence 
reíers to the lexical item and its signification while rhetoric exclusive])' reíers to 
significación. Al-Tannukhi also provides an analysis of the articulacory plionecic 
features of lexical items as well as the rhetorical features of metonymy, hyperbole, 
assonance, al-jiñas, foregrounding, and backgrounding. 

ibn Qayytm a/Jauziyyah (d. 75 i H) Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah who is a 
renowned theologian has written ai-Fawaid ai-Muibawiviq iia e Uiüm ai-Qu/Jn 
uvfUI&n al-Bayan in which he highliglus tl>e significance oí the rhetorical disci¬ 
pline of al-bayan ¿n appreciacing tlie notion oí i‘jaz. The book also reíers to elo¬ 
quence, rhetoric, and rhetorical features such as metaphor, metonymy, and imagery. 
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2.5 The nocion of i c jáz in rhccorical scudics 

The notion of ¿‘ja* has always been interrelated to rhetorical studies and has 
been a controversia] ¿ssue among rhetoricians. Let us First investígate what the 
expression ¿‘ja* linguistically and theologically means. The expression i c jaz is a 
nominalised noun derived from tl>e transí ti ve verb (a‘jaza - to make someone 
unable to do something) 20 and is also morphologically related to che expression 
mu‘ji*ah (a miracle). Theologically, ¿‘ja* denotes the miraculous nature of tlse 
Qur an and its divine source. Thus, the translation of ¿‘ja* is given as 'inimitabil- 
ity’ since it is related to the notion that no one can imítate what God makes. 
Scholastic theologians aiso view the notion of ¿‘ja* differently. The major differ- 
ence, from a rhetorical perspeccive, between the Mu‘ca*il¿tes and the Ash c aries 
regarding this notion ¿s whether the ¿‘ja* of Qur’anic style ¿s attributed to its 
eloquence or to its order System. 21 However, ¿t is important to note here tlut in 
terms of i‘jl* and rhetorical studies, the two jargons ‘eloquence* and ’order Sys¬ 
tem* llave been employed by the Mu‘tazilites and the Ash‘aries intercliangeably, 
i.e. they are synonymous expressions in the rhetorical studies of the notion of ¿‘ja*. 

Aíter thedeparture ofQudamah b. Ja‘far <d. 337 H), research ¿nterest in rhetor¬ 
ical studies, especially during the fourth to seventh Hijrah centuries, has been 
focused on two major fields: 


1 Purt Arabe rheí&rk This represents puré rhetorical studies whose focus is 
mainstream Arabic rhetoric and poetic discourse. This field of research is repre- 
sented by rhetoricians such as Ibn Tabítaba (d. 322 H), al-‘Askari (d. 395 H>, Ibn 
Sinan (d. 466 H), al-Sakkaki (555-626 H), and Ibn al-Athlr (558-637 H}, and 
2 Qu/anu rbnárk This represents rhetorical studies that are concerned with 
Qur anic genre arxl its prototypical rhetorical and linguistic fea tur es. The focus of 
this field oí research has been the investigation of the notion of ¿‘ja* from 
linguistic, rhetorical, and theological perspectivas. Scholars who are concerned 
with this discipline are these such as al-Rumman¿ <d. 386 H), al-Khattabi (d. 388 
H), al-Baqillani (d. 403 H>, c Abd al-Jabbar Abadi (d. 415 H), al-Jurjan¡ (d. 471 or 
474 H), al-Zamakhshar¿ (467-538 H), and al-Rizi (d. 544-606 H). 

However, during the fourth Hijrah century, the scholastic theologians like 
al-Rumman¿, al-Kliattabi, al-Baqilláni, and ‘Abd al-Jabbar Abadi have focused 
their research exdusively on the notion of i‘jaz. This aspea of rhetoric has equally 
continued to ílourish during the fifth Hijrah century by non-scholastic scholars 
like al-Jurjani, al-Zamakhshari. and al-Razi. For al-Rummani, ayah-final expres¬ 
sions and assonance represent features of Qur anic f jlz. However, al-BaqillIni 
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disagrees with him. For al-Baqillani, the notion of ¿ c jaz is attributed co the arder 
System (al-nazm) oí Qur’Inic discourse. As for ‘Abd al-Jabblr Abadi, i c jlz is 
attnbuiod to eloquence and chis disagrees with the view based on the order System 
held by al-BaqillIni. For al-Jurjani, however, the nocion oí ¿‘jaz is attributed pri- 
marily to che order System oí Qur’Inic genre and to Qur’an-specífic scylistic and 
grammatical prtxotypical features racher than to its individual lexical ¿tems or 
tlieir meanings. The ncxion oí i c jlz, ¿n the view oí al-Jurjlni, cannoc be attributed 
to cl>e lexical Ítems’ linguiscic, semancic, or phonetic features only. 

Arab rhetoricians have held 12 diííerenc opinions with regards to the notion oí 
i‘jlz. These views inelude: 

I Dmuanon In Arabic, this is referred to as al-sarfah. This expression has been 
coined by the Mu'ciailice tlieologian Wasil b. ‘Ata (d. 131) and then adopted by 
Ibrahím al-Na*zam (d. 231 H), the teacher oí al-Jahiz. This is the view supported 
by al-Rummani and Ibn Sinln. They daim tliat the Arabs possess the faculty 
of rhetorical skills but Allah has dissuaded them from challenging the style 
and rhetorical features of the Qur’In. In other words, cl>e Arabs are capable oí 
imicating the Qur’Inic style but Allah has averted their hearts and minds from 
doing so. 

2 Difftrtmt tn gpnt This view is supported by al-Khattabi, al-Blqilllni, and 
‘Abd al-Jabbar Abadi who claim tlut Qur’Inic genre and scylistic techniques are 
tocally distinct from tliose adopted ¿n both wricten and oral human discourses 
such as poetiy, speeches, and letters. This is particularly evident in Qur'Inic ayah- 
fmal expressions (Éawlsil al-ayat). Qur’anic genre, for those rhetoricians, is beyond 
the Arabs’ rhetorical and linguiscic íaculties alchough they possess the highest 
level of linguistic compecence. In their view, tlie most distina i ve stylistic feature 
of Qur’anic genre is that ic is free from all íorms of styUstic, linguiscic, and 
phonetic incongruity which are commonly found ¿n non-Qur'Inic discourses. 

) Smilarity w Uyíuík Uihntqua and Mfftáty This view is held by Ibn Sinan 
whoclaims that both Qur'Inic and non-Qur’anic styles are idencical. In other words, 
the dicción features of the Qur’an are similar to those found in prc6e and poetry. TI* 
i c jax oí* the Qur’In, ¿n his view, is attributed to al-sarfah notion. 

4 DintK ¡«ras This view is adopted by al-Rummlni and al-BSqillani who 
claim that the Qur’an is discinguished by its reference to many íuturiscic details 
(ghuyub) and Prophets* parables that are transcendental. This claim is opposed by 
al-Khattabi. 

5 WM order This view has been adopted by scholars such as al-Jahix, 
al-Blqillani, ‘Abd al-Jabblr Abadi, al-Jurjani, al-Zamaklishari, and al-Razi. 
Proponents of this view claim tlut the ¿ < jaz is mainly attributed to Qur'Inic genre’s 
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sublime eloquence and highly eflective style which are realised by Quran-bound 
lexical ítems and their unique order System (al-nazm). The main premise of this 
view is that the word order oí Qur’anic propositions can not be matched by human 
discourse. It is ¿nteresting to note that although al-Jahir was the student oí tlie 
Mu c taailite se helar Ibruhím al-Na¿¿am w1k> is the proponent oí al-sar£ah, al-jlhiz 
stood firmly against Iris teacher’s views on this controversia! problem. TTve weli- 
known exegete al-Tabari (d. 310 H) is also against al-sarfah notion and is an 
advócate oí the order system ¿n Qurlnic style. 

6 EmM/isbments For some Arab rhetoricians such as al-Baqillani and 
al-Zamakhshari, tlae features oí c ilm al-badl*, like assonance, anti-thesis, and 
al-jinis, are not related to the notion oí i c jax. For al-Rummlni, however, assonance 
is a prototypical rhetorical aspeet oí i c jaz. 

7 La*/ of Inptiitk eonfjutty For some rhetoricians soch as al-Rummani and 
Ibn Sin2n, there are three levels oí linguistic cungruity in a given discourse: 
incungruous discourse, average congruous discourse, and highly congruous 
discourse. Qur’anic discourse is characterised by highly eflective linguiscic 
and stylistic congruity «hich is a missing feature in human discourses that are 
characterised by mid-to-low-levels oí congruity as ¿n prose, poetry, and the 
rhetoricians' discourse. 

8 Pborretk and smantk fea tare* of iexuai ítems For rhetoricians such as 
al-Jurjani, individual Qur’anic lexical ¿tems, on both phonetic and semantic 
levels, are not related to the ¡ c ja 2 ¡ of Qur’anic discourse. Unlike the Ash'ari 
rhetoricians such as al-Jurjani, tlie Mu c tazilite rhetoricians, such as al-Jahiz, view 
tlie notion of i c \lz as synonymous with al-failhah (eloquence) and consider the 
latter notion to be related to an individual lexical item and its signification. 
Moreover, the Mu'taxilite rhetoricians take into consideración the phonetic and 
semantic features of the individual lexical item in their investigaron of the 
notion of i c jax. 

9 Linfftistk, phonetic. andsSyiistkjeaturcr There are prototypical linguistic and 
stylistic features in Qur’anic discourse that are considered as significant con- 
stituents oí stylistic i c jax. This view is held by modern linguists and rhetoricians 
such as Muhammad l Abd al-Khaliq ‘Idímah who has made an extensive contri- 
bution to Arabic rhetoric. His approach is grammar-based and investígales, 
through grammar and morphology, the semantically oriented stylistic dianges at 
the partide level of Qur’anic Arabic. For Muitafa Sadiq al-Rafl c i (1880-1937), 
the notion of i‘jaz should be investigated at a textual level and is attributed to 
linguistic, phonetic, and stylistic features. Linguistic and stylistic aspeets are 
represented by the Qur’an-bound grammatical and stylistic patterns and the 
phonetic features occur at the word level within the ayah. 
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10 Ass&nairte Mu c tazilite rhetoricians like al-Rummani distinguish between 
assonance and aval)-final expressions. For tlsem, as sonance represents a rhetorical 
defkiency while lyah-ftnal expressions conscitute a rhetorical aspea. However, 
other Mu € tazilite rhetoricians such as Ibn Sinln al-Khtfaji do not distinguís)) 
between ly ah-final words and assonance. For Ibn Sinln, for ínstance, assonance 
does not conscitute a rhetorical defkiency of any discourse so loo# as it, i.e. asso¬ 
nance, occurs as subservient to significación. Other Ash c ari scholars do not touch 
upon such a distinction. However, both Mu'tazilite and Ash c ari rhetoricians agree 
tliat assonance in Qur anic discourse is subservient to meaning. 

Modero scholars, however, ha ve atcributed che not ion of i c jaz to: 

11 Ariisfú imafrry This view is held by Sayyid Qutb (1906-1966) who 
claims in his book ai-Tsiwír al-Fanm fj al-Quraa that Qur'lnic discourse is 
characcerised by this scyliscic feature which has made it inimitable. For him, if the 
imagery changes, meaning will change, too. 

12 Euptnny This is a view held by Mustafa Sldiq al-Rlfi'i (1880-1937) who 
claims tluc i c jaz is attributed to cadenee and the phonetic order System. 


2.6 Modcrn period of rhetorical studics 

During the twentieth century AD, modern Arabic rhetoric has started as a result 
of interese on the part of some linguists and cheologians who have actempced to 
revive Arab dassical cradition of rhetorical scudies. Tl)is atcempt has been led by 
the Egyptian scholar Sheikh Muhammad 'Abdu (1903-1948), the Mufti of 
Egypt, the student of the well-known scholar Slseikh Jamll al-Dln al-Afghani, 
and a leccurer in al-Azhar University. The educacional board of al-Azhar 
University has sanctioned a proposal put forward by ‘Abdu to include in che syl- 
labus al-Jurjlni's two books and to abandon the teaching approach primarily 
based on al-QizwTni s TalkbJs al-Müftak. Tlius, the teaching of dassical Arabic 
rhetoric has been revived and become compulsory on al-Azhar *s scudents. Ahmed 
IbrahTm al-Hlshimi (1878-1943), who is Sheikh Muhammad 'Abdu’s student, 
has written Jauubir at-BaLlfrbah, and Ahmed Muscala al-Muraghi (1909-1932) 
has written ‘Ulum al-Balj^hab which is an account of eloquence, rhetoric, and the 
tliree rhetorical disciplines of c ilm al-ma c ini, c ilm al-bayln, and ‘ilm al-badf. 
During the First half of the twentieth century, other rhetoricians such as Ahmed 
al-Shlyib and Mustafa Sadiq al-Rafi l ¿ (1880-1937), also called for the revi val of 
dassical approaches to Arabic rhetoric. Al-Shayib has written al-Uslüb and 
al-Rlfi c i has written Tabla Raya! aJ-Qur'Jtt which both deal with the three rhetor¬ 
ical disciplines c ilm al-ma^ni, c ilm al-bayln, and c ilm al-bad?. Al-Rlfi c i has also 
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deale with cliie notion oí i'jax in his book Vjaz al-Qar'an. Also, Arab universities 
ha ve shown interest in classical rhecorical tradición. In some oí these universities, 
teaching involves a comparative approach to linguistic and rhecorical studies 
ba.se d on al-Jurjlni's word order theory and modern European linguistic 
approaches such as structuralism and generative transformationai grammar. It 
must be noted cliac c Abdu, al-Shayib, and al-Rüfi'i have actempted to revive and 
investígate classical Arabic rhetoric through a modern perspective. 

During clie second half oí tlae cwentieth century, research in Arabic rhecorical 
studies continued. For ínstame, AmTn al-Khüli <1895-1966) has written Fan 
ai-Qju4 and Manabij Tajdidfiai-Tafslr uaJ-Bj/Jfcbab. c A*isha c Abd al-Raliman Bine 
al-Shiti* has written al-Vjaz al-Bayani hl-Qu/Jn which is an approach similar 
somehow to that oí al-Zamakhshari but not as detailed as the latter. Bint aJ-Sliati* 
provides an account oí che not ion oí i c jlz through che discussion oí Qur'anic lex¬ 
ical items and cheir rhecorical features and impace upon che reader. A compre- 
hensive account oí Qur anic scyliscics has been undertaken by Muhammad l Abd 
al-Kluliq € IdTmah whose 1 i-volume book Dtr5s.lt It-lslüb aJ-Qu/Jn aI~Karím has 
made a valuable contribuí ion to Arabic rhetoric and the notion oí ^jaz. His inves¬ 
tigación is based on Arabic grammar, morphology, and scyliscics. It is mainly con- 
cemed with the semancic orientación oí particles in Qur’Inic Arabic. It is a 
grammatical and morphological analysis of Qur anic Arabic in the form oí a dic- 
tionary with an excensive reíerence to major Arabic linguises and Qur an reciters. 
Also, Muhammad Muhammad Abu Musa lias written al-Bal5$bab al-Qur'Jntyyab 
ft Tafslr ai-Zamakbsban wa A/barub5 ft ai-Dir5s.lt aJ-Ba/Jftbtyyab. This is an 
account which imitates ai-Zamaklishari s approach of unearthing the notion of 
í c jaz. The book is mainly concerned with the linguistic features of Qur'anic lexi¬ 
cal items and their word order and morphological form. Another recent study on 
Arabic rhetoric is provided by Tammiím Hassan of the Faculty of Dar al- c UlQm 
of Cairo University. His book ai-BayJn ft RauJV af-Qur'Jn provides a rhecorical 
and linguistic account of Qur’anic Arabic and attempes to apply European lin¬ 
guistic tradición in his approach. Tammüm Hassan is htavily iníluemed by 
Firthian linguistics developed by the English linguist J.R. Firth who was 
Tammams PhD supervisor ¿n the 1940'$ in tlie Scliool of Oriental and African 
Studies oí the University of London. 

2.6.1 Modern approach to rhetoricai studies 

Interest in the European aesthetic and stylistic approaches to rhetoric has 
influenced some Arab rhetoric¿ans and linguists to apply European rhecorical 
techniques to classical and modern Arabic discourses. This new approach in 
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Arabic rhetorical studies has emerged in the second half oí che twenciech century 
which aims co make Arabic rhetoric wichin stylistics and pare and ptr- 

cel of literary cricicism. The European-oriented modern approach to Arabic rhet- 
oric is mainly concerned wich the noción of inhirif or caghrib (linguistic deviación 
from Arabic linguistic conventions) and symbolism (v >J ). For modern Arabic 
rhetorical studies, linguistic deviación in che mode of discourse ¿s also a íorm of 
symbolism which che eexe producer adopes. For instante, che use of non-standard 
Arabic, i.e. colloquial Arabic, symbolises che culcural and educacional fcuck- 
ground of the characcer ¿n a given novel or play while che use of modern standard 
Arabic is the symbolism of an educated characcer. Proper nouns are also symbols 
oí che educacional and financia! background oí the characcer and identify whecher 
he or sise is from a rural or an urban area of the councry. This modern approach to 
Arabic rhecoric also calis for the applicacion oí European aesthetic and styliscic 
approaches co Arabic rhecoric. 

Modern Arabic rhetorical scudies actempc to investigare linguiscic deviación in 
terms of imagery, rhyme, and sound. TI* major focus of modern Arabic rhetori¬ 
cal scudies has been on che text level analysis in order to derive the imagery or 
symbolism oí the whole texc. For instance, a critica! literary analysis is made for 
two seccions in a given novel or play in which one section is claimed to be sym- 
bolising a caring and contented father who does not accept illegal means of liv- 
ing. This is contrasted wich anocher sección of che same novel which depiets an 
imagery oí anocher father who is portrayed as uncaring, u neón tended, greedy, and 
earning illegal living. Thus, tlie second section is said to relay the symbolism of 
an unhappy family. Symbolism is equal to mainscream Arabic rhetorical notions 
oí metaphor (*>*L*Vl) and meconymy i). Modern Arabic rhetohcal studies 
also cali for the study oí intertextuality (al-tanass). 22 Effective discourse cannoc be 
achieved, in the view oí the modern approach, unless the texc producer deviates 
linguistically and scylistically from the Arabic linguistic and styliscic norms. 
The new rhetorical approach daims that rhetorical analysis should be carried 
out at both the micro-level, i.e. the word- and sentence-level, as well as at the 
macro-level, i.e. at the full-texc level. Proponents of this approach are Taha 
Husain, Muhammad Ghunaim Hilal, Jabir c Usfür, and c Abd al-SalIm al-Misaddi 
al-Tunisi. 

It is also incerescing to note that a counter attack lus been launched ¿n the early 
years oí the twenty-first century against this European-orienced modern approach 
to Arabic rhetoric. Opponencs of this modern approach are chose such as l Abd 
al- c AzTz Hammudah whose books al-Maray a al-M uhaJJabab , aJ-Maraya 
al-Mut{a‘\arah s and al-Khurxj min at-Tlb are cricical of tl>e applicacion oí modern 
European rhetorical approaches to Arabic discourse and cali for the study of 
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Arabic in ti* light of mainscream dassical Arabic rhetoric. However, dassical 
Arab rhecoricians, linguists, and exegetes have been familiar with what is now 
known as the European approich to rhetoric. It is known, for instance, to Ibn 
al-Mi/tazz (d. 296 H) who has applied the textual-Ievel rhetorical analysis of 
the full text of dassical Arabic poems and talked abouc the relationship between 
the beginning, the middle, arxJ the end of the poem, i.e. the text structure of the 
poem. Exegetes such as al-Razi (544-604 H), Ibn Haiyín (d. 745 H) and al-Biqa'i 
(d. 885 H) have aJso applied ti* rhetorical feature of text structure when they have 
deale with Qur’anic texc-level analysis and its structure in terms of the rhetorical 
feature of al-munasabah (sequential connectivity and intertextuality). 

Modem Arab rhecoricians employ new rhetorical labels tliat have been airead y 
employed by dassical mainstream Arabic rhetoric but are given different ñames. 
For instance, the new rhetorical rvotion (al-ramziyyah - symbolism) is known in 
dassical Arabic rhetoric as (al-kinayah - metonymy) or <al-isti c arah - metaphor). 
Also, tlve notion of inhiraf or taghrlb (linguistic deviation from Arabic linguistic 
conventions) has also been accounted for by mainstream Arabic rhetoric. For 
instance, the foregrounding and hockgrounding of al-musnad ilaihi and al-musnad 
have pragmatic functions according to dassical Arabic rhetoric. The end of ti* 
third Hijrah century and ti* beginning of ti* fourth Hijrah centurv have been 
led by Ibn al-Mu c tazz who lias revolut ion ised Arabic rhetoric and called for ti* 
achievement of aesthetic valúes ¿n Arabic discourse, or more precisely in poetry, 
through linguistic deviation, i.e. al-taghrlb ¿n grammatkal structure, imagery, 
and phonetic structure of the lexcial ítem and its musical pattern. Ibn al-Mirtazz 
has called chis rhetorical approach al-badf (embellishments, i.e. beautifying and 
aesthetic elements). Modern Arabic rhetoric refers to the speedi acts such as 
( Ja - the rooster laughed at the hen) and (¿Líb *J - alcohol 

is che mocl*r of all big sins> as personificación. Tlius, inhiraf or caghrtb lias taken 
place and imagery is established among dassical Arab rhetoricians. Allegory in 
dassical Arabic rhetoric has been named as imagery as in the following verse by 
ti* poet Ahmad Sliawqi during che revolución of Damascus in 1925 againsc ti* 
French oceupution: 

There is a door for ti* red liberty tliat is knocked at by every hand full of blood. 

In terms of modem Arabic rhetoric, this verse lias acliieved imagery through 
taghrlb by modifying (*¿¿*9 - liberty) with the adjetive - red) that alludes 
to (*UJJ — blood). Also, ‘liberty* is depicted as having - a door) to allude to 
(s^ - house), - fence), or - fortress). In terms of lexical selection, 
collocation is achieved through the use of the lexical item - full oO 
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instead of the word (^u%u - stained) which has a negative connotación and 
alludes to evildoers who kill and have cheir hands stained with che victims’ blood. 
The use oí scylisticaily fits the notion of (J'jP - freedom fighters). In 

terms oí intertextuaiity, che poec has used chac is incercexcuaily linked to 

the word («• ^ - red), and - to knock) that is incercexcuaily related to the 
noun (s-k - door). 

Another example of symbolism in modern standard Arabic is encountered in 
the following narracive texc: 

VUJi ... ¿liVi ^ ... ... 

... J>*J k-j 

The crtxiking and hoocing of che owl shatcer the silence... che roosters do no< 
want to raise the adhan. ..the bats have íilled the sky...and che hungry wolves 
howl in the middle oí che fields... 

In chis text, symbolism alludes co a sad acmospl>ere after the notonous security 
pólice raided the house of a human rights aaivist and arrested him. The rural 
peaceful acmosphere of tlxe sleeping village is shactered by this inhumane action. 
Thus, grief and sadness are symbolised by the expressions and actions that depicc 
the images of sorrow and gloom such as - the croaking and hooting 

of the owl), (- the roosters do noc raise the adhan), 
I 1 - the bats have filled the sky), and - the 

hungry wolves howl ¿n che middle oí che fields). Thus, symbolism is achieved 
through allusion and ¿magery. 

The expressions - olives branch) and (jUaJI - donkey) have 

denocacive meanings wichouc any ailusions or symbolism when chey are taken in 
their literal significacions. However, in a political discourse, che expression 
<úájW -olives branch) lias a connocative meaning that alindes tof**^ 1 - peace) 

and symbolises (^XJJ) as well in a demonscración. This also applies to - 
pigeon) which can either have non-imagety, i.e. non-allegorical meaning if ic is 
denotar ivel y underscood. In this sense, ¿c is merely a bird that makes our build- 
ings and streecs dirty. However, ic can be a Symbol of peace. Similarly, <- 
donkey) denotatively significa an animal buc ic can be employed as a symbol of 
(♦Ijé. - scupidity) ¿n Arabic. 

Modern Arabic rhecoric is also concemed wich conversacional implicacure 
which is a form of implicic significación. Because conversacional implicature refers 
to implicit meaning, misunderscanding may arise and the underlying message of 
the texc producer may be licerally understood by the addressee. For inscance, ¿f 
you are a politician and someone passes a scorníul remark againsc you, you may 
say co the pólice (^—which can have a literal and an implicit meaning. 
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If the pólice misunderstand the underlying implicit meaning of chis message, this 
speech act means to chem as (to cut off his tongue). This is betause they thought 
this person lias commitced a serious offence againsc the politician. However, what 
the politician has actually meant ¿s (to bribe this person, i.e. slrnt him up with 
some financial reward). Thus, the speech acc (cx-J^Li») has a conversacional impli- 
cacure (- to bribe). Similarly, a speech act like (>* »!i) is a speech act that 
can be understood licerally as (the wcuther is hot) or understood with its conver- 
sational implicature, i.e. implicit pragmatic significaron, as (kindly open the 
window beca use the room is unventilaced). 

Phooetk changes, which modern Arab rhetoricians talk about, have also been 
referred to by dassical rhetoricians wlien they have discussed phonetic incon- 
gruity and the notion of eloquence. However, phonetic errors for modern Arab 
rhetoricians are accepcable and signify the rhetorical notion of inhirif or taghrlb, 
as in tlie following verse by Abu Nu as: 

I asked him (che child) for a kiss, but lie replied: 'No, by the Messiah and the 
sacredness of the (church) bell’. 

Hiis is an example of parody in which the poet copies the exact phonetic pattern 
of the child’s pronunciación. Thus, the child says («í-d* (al-machlh) - Messiah) 
instead of the correct pronunciación (£i-*l (al-maslhl), i.e. the ht sound has 
changed to the JthJ sound. The same applies to the word (al-naqüth) - 

tlie church bell) instead of the correct pronunciation (al-naqüs)). This 

phonetic deviación employed by the poet is to provide the imagery of the age of 
a young child speaking with a lisp. 

A modern rhetorical analysis of the following two verses by the poet lamí’ 
al-Qais is another interesting example: 

In the above verses, tlie poet ¿n the first verse has expressed his emocional feelings 
about his love for his sweechearc and his sorrow for her depar tu re. However, ¿n the 
second verse, he is talking about a complecely different theme which is tliac of 
war. The poet has employed musical deviación through the employment of dif¬ 
ferent vowels and case endings ¿n order to match the two distinct che mes. In the 
first verse, we encounter the employment of long vowels such as (a. I, Q) which 
correspond to an emocional experience. However, in the second verse, we do not 
encounter these long vowels but racher we notice the employment of accusative 
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nunacion which relay the pragmacic function of the noise of war drums. Thus, 
deviación (inhiraf) or (taghrib) for modern Araba rhecorical analysis involves one 
of che three forms: 

1 stylistic which is concernid wich word order change; 

2 phonetic which is concerned wich rhyme and musical effecc; 

3 Symbol¿c which is concerned wich ¿magery, ¿Ilusión, and allegorical 
meanings. 

2.7 Chronological summary of rhctoricians 

The íollowing is a hiscoricai summary which aims co provide brieí details oí schol- 
ars referred co chroughouc che presenc chapcer: 

1 Abu c Ub¿idah Ma c m¿r b. ai-Muchanna (110-209 or 213 H> is a linguist who 
lias expressed concern abouc che spread of linguiscic incompecence among 
Arabs. His concern has led co che wricing of his book Majaz al-Qu/Jn which 
is on Arabic grammar but also couches upon a limited number oí rhetorical 
íeacures. 

2 al-Farra’ (144-207 H) is a grammarian whose book Majaz al-Qur'an deais 
briefly wich some rhecorical aspee es of Qur'anic Arabic. 

3 Al-Asma c ¿ <d. 211 H) is a grammarian whose book on al-jinls also deais wich 
ocher rhecorical íeacures oí Arabic. 

4 Ibn al-Muqaffa c (d. 143 H) has incroduced inco Arabic the rhecorical notions 
of eloquence and concexc oí sicuacion, and established a new licerary style in 
wricing known as al-uslub al-muwallad (che style of che non-native speaker 
of Arabic). 

3 Al-Jahiz (d. 235 H) is che founder oí Arabic rhecoríc and is a Mu c tazilice 
se bular who has wricten al-Bayan wal-Tabyln and al-Hayawan. 

6 Ibn Qutaibah (d. 276 H) is an opponent of M^cazilice views aichough his 
book Ta'uJÍ Mashki! al-Qnr’árt is iníluenced by al-Jahizs al-HayawJn. His 
book reíers to some rhecorical íeacures. 

7 Al-Mubarrad (210-285 H) is a grammarian whose book al-Kami! rnakes 
reference to some rhecorical aspeets of Arabic. 

8 ThaTab (200-291 H) is a grammarian buc in his small book Qau fiJ al-Shfr 
reíers wichouc any informacive details co a limited set of rhecorical features. 

9 Ibn al-Mu c tazz (d. 296 H) is che founder of che rhetorical discipline oí € ilm 
al-bodt* whose theorecical inundación is laid down in his book al-Bad?. 

10 Qudamah b. Ja'far (d. 337 H) is a well-known rhetorician who has writcen two 
books Saqd al-Shrr and Sin Ja/ al-Jadat. 
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11 Ahmed b. Fifis (d. 395 H) is a linguisc wlxxve book at-Sábibi induje* a 
chapter on word order in Arabic called MJani al-Kalam (meanings of speedi) 
that has influenced che cheory oí word order developed by al-Jurjlm. 

12 Ishaq b. Ibralilm b. Waliab (n.d.) is heavily influenced by Greek philosophy in 
his book at-Burban f: Wujüb at-BayJn. 

13 c Ali b. ‘Isa ai-Rummani (d. 386 H) is a Mu c tazilite scholar whose book 
aí-Nukat f! Yjáz at-Qur'Jn deais with the nocion of Yj3z írom a rbetorical 
perspectiva. 

14 Ahmed b. Muhammad al-Khattabi (d. 388 H) whose book at-Bayan / Yj3z 
at-Qur’aa provides a rbetorical account oí ti* nocion of i c jaa. 

15 Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Tayyib al-Baqilllni (d. 403 h> ¿s an Ash c ari 
scholar whose book Yjaz at-Qurán provides an argumenc against the nocion 
of ai-iaríah pertaining to ti* t c fiz of Qur’Snic discourse. 

16 l Abd al-J abbar al-Asad Abadi (d. 415 H) is a Mu c tazilite scholar whose book 
al-Muzknt ft Abu\lb al-Tawbld tuai-Adl provide* details about the word order 
System (al-nazm) ¿n Qur’Inic Arabic. 

17 Muhammad b. Ahmed b. Tabicaba (d. 322 H) has written ‘l)¿r al-Sbfr which 
is a comparan ve account of poetic discourse and its rbetorical features. 

18 Abu al-Qistm al-Hasan b. Bishr al-Amadi (d. 371 H) writes at-Muuázartab 
Batnt Abu TamrnJm uat-Bubtury as a rhetorically based cricical compurative 
analysis of two poets. 

19 c Ali b. c Abd al^AzTz al-Jurjani (d. 392 H) has written ai-Waütah Batna 
at-Mutanabbt ua Khuümabu which investigates the rhetorical errors made by 
poets. 

20 Abu Hilal al- c Askari (d. 395 H) has written al-StnZatam which is a rhetori¬ 
cal account oí prose and poetic discourses. 

21 AI-SharTf al-R adi (d. 406 H) has written Tatkbh at-Bayan fi Mjj.lz.lt 
at-Qurán % and at-Majázat at-YJabawiyyab which are praccically based and 
provide a list of some rhetorical fettures. 

22 Ibn RashTq al-Qairawini (d. 463 H) provides details about some rhetorical íea- 
tures of poetic discourse in his book al-Umdah f¡ Stnfa! al-Sbfr ua Na^Jjbt. 

23 Ibn Sinan al-Khaiaji (d. 466 H) is a proponent of the notion of al-sarfah and 
his book Strr at-Fasábab deais with the discinccion between eloquence and 
eflective discourse and assonance ¿n Qur’Inic discourse. 

24 l Abd al-Qlhir al-Jurjlni <d. 471 or 474 H) is an Ash c ari scholar who has 
escablished the theory of word order and laid the theoretical foundation of 
c ilm al-ma c ani in his book Data'ti al-Yjaz. His second book on rhetorical 
stodies is Airar al-Bataybab which is the cornerstone of c ilm al-hayan. For 
him, Qur'anic i c jaz is attributed to the Qur’an-specific word order. 
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25 Al-Zamakhshari (467-538 H) is a Mu<tazilite se holar who luis put into 
practice al-Jurjani's theorecical frameworks oí word order and c ilm al-bayan 
in his book ai-Kashíbaf. He holds che same view on Qur’anic fjiz as chat of 
al-Jurjani. 

26 Al-Razi (544-606 H) is a sympathiser with Ash'ari views and his book 
Nthay a/ al-ljáz ft D troyas ai-Yjaz marks the beginning of the summary and 
commencary approuch to rhetorical scudies. His book is a summarised accounc 
of al-JurjSni’s two books. 

27 Al-Sakklki (555-626 H> has wricten Mafiah al-Ulüm whose third paxt pro¬ 
vides an account of Arabic rhetoric. 

28 Ibn al-Athlr (558-637 H) provides ¿n his book ai-Mathal ai-Sá'ir ft Adab ai - 
Katib it'al-Sbfir a sec of rhetorical aspeets oí Arabic. 

29 Al-Zimlaklni (d. 651 H) has writcen aí-Tdryán fi ‘lim al-Bayan which is a 
summary oí al-Jurjani s book Daiaii al-Yjaz. 

30 b. Malik al-Ti'i (d. 686 H) provides ¿n his book al-Muhah fi'Ulüm ai-MJant 
ual-Boyan uai-BaJT a summary of pare three of al-Sakkaki s book Mafiah 
af-Ulüm. 

31 Hamzali al- c Alawi (d. 705 H) has wricten al-Trraz al-MafoJammin ft-Asrar 
at-Baia^hoh itu ‘Ulüm Haqaiq ai-í/Jz which is a summary of al-Zamakhshari’s 
book at-Kaikibaf. 

32 Al-Qizwíni (666-739 H) writes Tafhhts ai-Mafiah and al-ldáb which are 
summarised commencaries of al-Sakkaki s Mafiah ai-Ulüm. 

33 Al-Tannukhi (d. 749 H) provides an accounc of eloquence and rhetoric in his 
book al-Aqsa ai-Qarlb fi ‘iim ai-Boyan. 

34 Ibn Qaiyim al-Jawziyyuh (d. 751 H) talles abouc eloquence, rhetoric, and the 
notion of i c jlz in his book al-Fauatd ml-Musbawwtq ¡la ‘Ulüm ai-Qur'an uo 
r UÍüm aí-Boyan. 


2.8 Conclusión 

Through the vast panorama of the history of Arabic rhetoric, we can claim that 
Arabic rhetoric is characterised by three major scages: 

l Although the birth of Arabic rhetoric scarts from the pre-Islamic period, no 
recorded wricten research is available due to the fact thac only verbal comments 
have been made about effective discourse. This period extends to the early first 
Hijrah century (the early Islamic and Omayyad period) where r udi mentar y 
written research is available on Arabic rhetoric. 
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2 The development and growch stage of rhetorical scudies starts from che end 
of che first H i ) rali cencury when Sibawaihi (d. 180 H) has written his aí-Kitab 
which is píimarily on Arabic grammar, but makes some reference to linguiscically 
condicioned rhetorical lea cu res such as inverted orders that can influence the 
significación of a given preposición. Abu c Ubaidah Ma c mar b. al-Muclunn¿ 
<110-209 H) has also provided some wriccen details on the rhetorical aspect 
of metaphor in his grammar-based book Maj.lt at-Qu^an. This phase ends wich 
al-Zamakhashari (467-538 H>. During ti* early years of the Abbasid period, 
there lias been debate between men of letters and cheologian scholascics about the 
notion of i'jaz. The controversia! nocion of al-sarfah is now incroduced by Ibrahím 
al-Naz¿im (d. 231 H) who claims that the Quran is inimitable due to its 
eloquence and effeccive discourse and that the Arabs are capable of producing 
a discourse like it but Allah has dissuaded them from doing so. 

3 The stage of intellectual stagnacion during which serious and ¿nnovative 
critica! research in rhetorical scudies has faded away. TTiis phase of rhetorical 
research scarts from che second half of the sixeh Hijrah cencury and is marked by 
summary-based research, marginal commentarles, and che appearance of al-badi* 
poems that list al-badf features. Ic can be claimed that the modern stage of 
rhetorical studies of the twencieth century and the early years of the cwency-first 
century represents an extensión of ti* stagnacion period. 

Arabic rhecoric is born ouc of verbal commencs which lave changed into written 
research that has flourished ai>d got influenced by foreign rhetorical tradición that 
has enriched Arabic rhecoric. Thus, there has been debate between the conserva- 
tives and ti* reformists. TI* conservacives are represented by grammarians and 
linguists who are supporters of pre-Islamic poecry and che need to preserve and 
maintain che same stylistic techniques of their predecessors ¿n Arabic discourse. 
However, che reformists are represented by men of letters and poets w!k> are 
opposed to classical Arab licerary tradition and cali for the imposition of licerary 
styles den ved from ti* leisure of their modern city dwelling culture. There has 
also been debate about ti* effecciveness of discourse and sublime style between 
those who wanc to achieve chis goal chrough classical effecciveness and eloquence 
of style aixl those who want to attain this goal chrough che incroduction of for¬ 
eign disciplines such as logic, philosophy, and embellishments into Arabic speech 
acts. Therefore, there is a need for styliscic guidelines and rhetorical criteria that 
can regúlate Arabic discourse in terms of effecciveness. Ouc of chis need, serious 
research has begun in Arabic rhetorical scudies. 

ThrouglKMic ¿ts history, Arabic rhecoric has been tackled by various kinds of 
scholars: rhecoricians, cheologian scholascics, and linguists. Research, however. 
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has be en random, ai times, where a gnmmtr book makes referente to some 
rhetorical aspeas ofArabic, or a cheo lógica! nación, like that of ¿‘jaz, pre-ottupies 
a number oí rhetoricians and tlieologians who investígate it from a rhetorical per- 
spective. DifTerent rhetorical features, which in fact belong to diííerenc rhetorical 
disciplines, have been mixed up. This is due to the fact tliat Arab rhetoricians 
have been unable to provide dear-cut criteria for cach discipline. For instante, Ibn 
al-Mu‘tazz ineludes the rhetorical íeatures oí c ilm al-bayan such as mecaphor and 
simile with those of c ilm al-badi*. Individual scholars have invescigated a limited 
number of rhetorical feacures either without enough details or without real i si ng 
then that they are diíferent from eacli other rhetorically. 

Early Arab rhetoricians have not diííerentiaced between the three sepárate 
disciplines of rbetoric which are ‘¿lm al-ma c an¿, c ilm al-bayan, and c ilm al-badf 
known today. During the seventli Hijrah century, Isowever, al-Sakkaki has 
proposed an intuitive classification of *ilm al-badf and introduced into Arabic 
rbetoric the distinccion between semancic embellishments (see 6.4.1) and lexi¬ 
cal embellishments (see 6.4.2). However, most oí the framework of the discipline 
of al-badi c has been laid down and cheoretically developed during the second 
half of the tlnrd Hijrali century by Ibn al-Mu c tazz whose interest ¿n tliis disci¬ 
pline has been followed up by other rhetoricians such as Qudamah and al-‘Askari. 
It is worthwhile to note that the other two disciplines oí c ilm al-ma l ani and 
c ilm al-bayan have neither been fully íledged ñor llave they been thoroughly 
developed. 

There have also been two distina fields of research interese within the same 
atea of Arabic rhetoric. Research in Arabic rhetorical studies during the fourtli 
Hijrah century, for inscance, has focused on one of the following fields: 

1 Qur’anic discourse, the tlieologically controversia! issue of ¿‘jSz, and the arder 
System in Arabic; 

2 puré rhetorical studies related to poetic discourse; 

3 comparar i ve rhetorical studies concerned with diííerent poetic discourses. 

The first research interest ¿n Arabic rhetoric has been taken up by al-Rumman¿, 
al-Khattabi, al-Baqillani, and al-Asad Ábadi of the íourth to fifth Hijrali 
centuries, while the second and third research interest is taken up by Ibn 
Tabataba, al-Amidi, and c Ali al-Jurjani of the íourth Hijrah century. 

The most signiíicant contribution to Arabic rhetorical studies lias emerged 
during the fifth Hijrah century from the prominent scliolar c Abd al-Qahir 
al-Jurjani who has proposed and developed the theory of word order in 
Qur'anic Arabic upon which, ¿n his view, the nexion of ¿‘jaz is hinged. Among 
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c Abd al-Qlhir al-Jurjlni's views are: 

1 Word order is the manifestación oí eloquence, and elocuente cannot be a feature 
of word order ñor of ¿ts meaning or sounds. However, he docs not ignore cl>e 
word level completely. He actributes rhetorkal features to words, i.e. the word 
is the vehicie for aest Isecic aspee ts such as mttaphor. He also refers to how 
semantic ambiguicy can undermine an elegant word arder. 

2 Meaning is not related to eloquence and efleccive style but rathct to word 
order. 

3 Context of situation is paramount. 

4 The psychological and ideological State of the addressee is taken into 
consideración. There are chree categories of addressee: kbali al-dkihn 
(open-minded), mutaracbitJ (uncertain, scepcical), and munktr (denier). 

3 Styliscic elegante and effectiveness are acchbuted to word order and the 
special arrangements of sentence constituents radier than to ú\e individual 
lexical items that may embody a given rhecorical feature such as mecaphor or 
metonymy. 

Al-Jurjlni lias also laid down che cheoretical foundation of c ilm al-ma c ln¿ and € ilm 
al-hayan and given them their final theoretical framework. However, al-Jurjlni 
has not given diem these technical ñames. Al-Zamaklishan, however, has contin- 
ued with the same work of his predecessor, al-Jurjlni, complemented it by 
putcing it into praccice in his al-Kasbibjf on Qur’lnic discutirse, and has given the 
technical labels c ilm al-ma'lni and c ilm al-bayln to these two distinct rhecorical 
disciplines. 

We can, cherefore, safely claim that: 

1 Al-Jahiz is the founder of Arabic rhetoric. 

2 Ibn al-Mu c tazz is the founder of the rhecorical discipline of c ilm al-badf and 
¿ts features. 

3 Qudlmah b. Ja c far has subjected Arabic rhetoric to foreign philosophy 
tradición. 

4 The scholascics are pre-occupied with the notion of ¿«jlz. 

3 Al-Jurjlni is che founder of word order theory Cilm al-ma c ini) which, in prac- 
tical terms, is a substanciar i ng approach to the notion of i c jaz, and ¿s also the 
founder of c ilm al-bayln. 

6 Al-Zamakhshari has put al-Jurjlni's c ilm al-ma c lni theory and c ilm al-bayln 
into practice on Qur’lnic discourse. Most ¿mportantly, al-Zamakhshari has 
given diese two technical labels to al-Jurjlni's theoretical account. 
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7 Al-Zamakhshari has undermined tbe rhetorical valué of l ilm al-badT by 
ignoring it as an independen! rhetorical discipline and keeping it as part oí 
c ilm al-ma c ani. 

8 For al-Zamaklishari and al-Sakkaki, Arabic rhetoric has two disciplines only: 
c ilm al-ma c ani and c ilm al-bayan. 

9 The status of *ilm al-badl* is still ¿n che balance. TI* rhetorical features of 
al-badi c are often confused with features chac be Ion g to other rhetorical disci¬ 
plines. Al- c Askari, for instance, introduces 35 badf features some of which 
are confused with c ilm al-bayan. 

10 Alchough more badT* features are developed, ‘ilm al-badf luis not been 
granted an independen! status yet. 

11 From the seventh Hijrah century onwards, c ilm al-bodl* gathers more 
momentum for overdue deserved autonomy. Tliis new development has been 
led by rhetoricians such as Badr al-Dln al-Ta'i and al-Qizwíni. 

In the light of modern European linguistic tradición, the word order theory 
(al-na*m) developed by al-Jurjani encaiLs t tanges in the order of sentence con- 
scituents. Tiñese changes are characterised by the following linguistic criteria: 

1 They are syntactic in nature. 

2 Grammatically, they are inverted (marked) word orders. 

3 They must be compatible with grammacical and morphological conventions 
of Arabic. 

4 They are semantically oriented. 

5 They have rhetorical and communicative functions and produce an impact on 
the text receiver, i.e. hearer/reader. 

6 They have perlocucionary pragmatic effects. 

7 They establtsh relations between linguistic scructure and pragmatic effects. 

Al-Jurjlni’s theory of word order is echoed by Rt/aamt theory developed by 
Sperber and Wilson in 1986 which refers to the form of the speech act and its 
impact on the mam explicature of the proposición. In other words, the different 
proporcional forms of the speech act lead to different propositional actitudes and 
concextual implicatures. 

Research in Arabic rhecoric has been either word-based or sentence-based. In 
their investigar ion of the nocion of ¡ c jaz, the Mirtaxilite rhetoricians adopc a word 
level analysis. For them, the semantic and phonetic features of an individual lex¬ 
ical item should be taken into accounc when i c jiiz is investigaced. For the Ash'ari 
rhetoricians, however, i c jax should be dealt with at the sentence level. In cxher 
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words, i^jíz can only be accounted for at the level of che sentence through the 
changa involved in the word order System of the proposition which entails 
inverted, i.e. marked. grammatical and scyliscic patterns oí a given proposition. 
Arab rhetoricians have also distinguished between the word íotm and its signifi¬ 
cación. Moreover, they have introduced to Arabic rhetorsc, through Greek tradi- 
tion, the notions oí contexc of situación, text typology, and the psychological and 
ideological State of the addressee. 

Diíferent rhetorical íeatures have been given different iabels by diííerent 
rhetoricians. For ¿nstance, Ibn al-Mu c tazz refers to the feature oí tail-head as radd 
al- c ajz c ala al-sadr whereas it is callod by al-tawshTh Qudlmah b. Ja c far. The íeature 
of anti-thesis is called by al-tibuq Ibn al-Mu'tazz whereas Qudlmah b. Ja c far 
calis ic al-takafu'. For al-RummSni, the feature of polyptocon is called 
al-muzawajah but for other rhetoricians ic is reíerred to as al-mushakalah, jiñas 
al-ishtiqáq, or mukhalafat zahir al-lafz. Qudarnah b. Ja c far calis analogy al-caxnthil 
whereas al-Baqillani and al- c Askari cali it al-mumathalah. Ibn al-Mu c tazz refers 
to catachresis as al-cafód whereas Ishaq b. Wahab calis it al-lahn. Ibn al-Mu'tazz 
refers to ta’kld al-madh bima yashbah al-dhamm whereas al- c Askari refers to it as 
al-iscithna. 

Similarly, the same rhetorical feature belongs to diíferent rhetorical disciplines 
by different rhetoricians. For instance, for al-Zamakhshah, the feature of shift 
(al-iltiíat) is pare of l ilm al-bayan. For other rhetoricians, however, chis feature 
belongs to c ilm al-badi*. For al-Baqillani, the íeature of al-tadhyíl is part of *ilm 
al-badf wliereas for other rhetoricians it is part of c ilm al-ma c ani. Also, the same 
example is given different rhetorical analyses such as (inna ma c a al- c usri yusra. 
inna ma c a al- c usri yusra). This example is marked by che feature of epizeuxis 
<al-tikrar) for al-Baqillani while for al- c Askari it is marked by verbosity (ai-itnSb). 
Thus, twodistinct rhetorical functions are given to the same feature. Another dis- 
agreemenc among Arab rhetoricians ¿s that conceming the discipline of al-badi c . 
While Ibn al-Mu c tazz recognizes c ilm al-badl* as a rhetorical discipline in its own 
right in Arabic and is supported later on by Qudlmah and al- c Askari, other 
rhetoricians, such as al-Zamakhshari, al-Razi, and al-Sakkaki, oppose this posi- 
tion and do noc acknowledge al-badi c as an independenc discipline in Arabic 
rhetoric. Instead, those rhetoricians consider the features of al-badi c as coosticoent 
aspeets of *ilm al-ma c ini. Arab rhetoricians during the fourth Hijrah century llave 
also provided critical comjxirative accounts of poetic discourse only, such as that 
by Ibn Tabatabs, Ibn Bishr al-Ámidi, and l Ali al-Jurjani. The same research 
interese is shown by al-Qairawani in the second half of the fifth Hijrah century. 

As the twentieth century is an extensión of the stagnation period of rhetorical 
studies, no serious critical work has been produced throughout the last century 
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And during the openíng years oí the cwency-first cencury. Most of che rhetorical 
research adivines have still been on Qur anic genre and its relatedness to the 
nocion oí i c \lz. This may ha ve been ti* motive behind the shiít by some Arab 
rhetoricians and literary cric íes co European-based approach to Arabic rhecoric. 
Thus, we have witnessed since che I970s tone rase i ve Arabit-English lingüista and 
rhetorical scudies as well as Arabic styliscics flourish in the Arab wocld. The influ- 
ence oí European linguistic and literary cheories lias begun co be íele in the modern 
period oí rhetorical scudies. 
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ELOQUENCE AND RHETORIC 


3.1 introducción 

Since che inception oí Arabic rhetorical studies, the two ncxions oí eloquence and 
rhetoric have preoccupied Arab rhetoricians. In chis chapter, we shall provide an 
in-depth investigación oí these two notions aixl their respective aspects. The main 
grammatical, phonetic, and stylistic criteria oí eloquence are explamed together 
with che linguistic and phonetic factors whose absen ce leads to non-eloquence and 
stylistic unacceptability. The present account will also investígate the distinction 
between eloquence and rhetoric and the different views held by diííerent scholars 
concerning these two notions. The discussion oí various theoretical linguistic 
notions will be provided with examples. 


3.2 Research in eloquence 

The not ion oí eloquence has not received a detailed account by classical and 
modero Arab rhetoricians. Research has been íocused on rhetorical studies to 
which eloquence, in their view, is a subsement component. The first Arab 
rhetorician who has given a serious analysis oí eloquence is Ibn Sinan al-Khafljt 
(d. 466 H) in his book Sirr al-Pasahab. Although the well-known linguist and 
rhetorician c Abd al-Qlhir al-Jurjlni (d. 471 or 474 H) is contemporary to Ibn 
Sinan, he has not given the not ion oí eloquence much of his concern and consid- 
ered boch rhetoric and eloquence as two sides of the same coin since both notions 
desígnate the uneirthing and the dariíication oí the intended signification. This 
is because al-Jurjlni is concemed more with discourse analysis, i.e. the analysis oí 
Arabic at sentence level, whereas Ibn Sinan is concerned with word-level analysis 
of Arabic (For more details, see 3-5). For ai-Jurjani, eloquence is attributed to the 
word. A word, for him, may be eloquent in one part oí a sentence, i.e. in a given 
word order, but not eloquent somewhere else, and that eloquence of a word is 
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attained through its meaning rather than chrough ¿es form. Eloquence, fot 
al-Jurjlni, can be felc and casted by hearing. Ocher rbetoricians before al-Jurjani 
such ai ‘Abd ai-Jabbar Abadi have alio ennudeced rhetoric as a discoursal feature 
rather than a word-level nocion. However, ocher rhecoriciani su di as Abu Hilal 
al-'Askari have focused their research in eloquence on che word levei and 
rescricced ¿t to che definición of che word. 


3.3 What is cloquencc? 

Linguistically, che word al-fasáhah (eloquence, puricy of language) ii a 
nominaliied noun which entaili a number of significacions ail of which denoce 
al-bayan/al-ibdnah (daricy/plainness) and al-zuhdr (conspicuousnesá, unambi- 
guicy). The lexical icem (al-baya n) ii alio synonymous wich (al-fasahah). Among 
the meanings of al-fasahah which are derived from che verb (fasaha - co be clear, 
piain) are: 

1 co skim che milk, ai in (fasaha al-labanu^afsaha al-labanu - the milk’s foam ii 
caken out or disappeared), (labanun fasílmn - skimrned milk, i.e. milk wich- 
ouc íbam), and (watahca al-raghwaci al-labanu al-faslhu - che real milk ii 
under che foam, i.e. chac things. on che surface, are in fact diíferenc from whac 
chey accually are underneith); 

2 che appearance of che ftric light of dawn, ai in (afsaha al-subhu - che morning 
lighc lias appeared, i.e. darkneü has disappeared); 

3 dear iky wich no clouds, ai in (yawmun mufsihun/yawmun fas h un - a 
dear-sky day); 

4 speaking a foreign/second language fluendy wichouc an accenc, as in (afsaha 
al-calibu bil- c arabiyyaci - che scudenc speaks Arabic fluendy, i.e. like a nacive 
speaker) and (fasuha lisanu al-cllibi - che scudent speaks like a nacive 
speaker). This particular meaning occuri in che Qur'an (wa’akhí harunu huwa 
afsahu minnt lisanan - And my brocher Harün is more eloquent ¿n speech 
chan me, Q28:34); 

5 linguistic darity which designares a semantically plain and unambiguous 
lexical icem; 

6 pltonecic smoothness which deiignates easy pronunciation of an expression chac 
is well-received by che addressee, i.e. che texc receiver. 

For c Abd al-Jabblr Abadi, eloquence ¿s defined as che scyliscic puricy of che word 
and ics semantic elegance. Eloquence for him cannot be actributed to a single 
lexical item but rather is a feature of discourse that is characcerised by an eleganc 
order syscem. For Arab rhetoricians, an eloquenc lexical item should be free from 
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phonetic incongruity aixl stylistic oddity, and does not viólate Arabic morpho- 
lógica! conventions (see 3.3.1.1). 


)•).! Asptif* of t ¡oqueme 

In Araba rhetoficai scudies, eloquence applies to three major aspeas: the word, 
the syntactic sttucture, and che text ptoducer, i.e. the communicator. In other 
words, a ¿iven lexical item, a proposición, or a speaker - writer can be described as 
eloquent. Thus, we can say (kaiimah faslhah - an eloquent word), (kalam faslh - 
an eloquent discourse), and (mutakallim fasíh - an eloquent communicator). Tl>e 
three difierent aspeets oí eloquence are eloquence oí the lexical item, eloquence of 
the proposition, and eloquence oí the communicator. These three eloquence 
aspee ts are represented by Figure 3* 1 and are explicated in the íollowing sections. 

Eloquence of the lexical ítem 

An eloquent word is characterised as that which is free from four major 
grammatical, phonetic, and stylistic deíects Cuyüb). Tiñese are eloquence criteria 
at tlse word level which inelude phonetic incongruity, stylistic oddity, violation 
of Arabic morphological System, and repugnant sounds. TTie íollowing is an 
in-depth investigación of the eloquence criteria. 

94.1.1.1 PHONETIC INCONGRUITY 

To achieve phonetic congruity, a given word, wricten or spoken, emploved in any 
speech act, needs to be free from ¿ncongruous sounds. In other words, an eloquent 
lexical item is required to enjoy smooth pltonecic articulation, i.e. ¿t should be 
easy to pronounce. This, however, does not mean that the conscituent letters 
should be oí difierent, i.e. far away, places oí articulación. In other words, a lexical 
item can still be eloquent although some oí its sounds are articulated from nearby 
places oí articularon soch as (where the sounds /j/ and / — / ¿n (**) and 
/.*/, and l jf in ( are produced from places of articulación cióse to each 
other. However, words like (¿1* - faster) are considered as non-eloquent alchough 
their constituent sounds are produced from far away places of articulación. Also, 
the length of the word cannoc be acriterion for non-eloquent words. For instante, 
long words such as J - colonialism), (- to be sufficient for you 
against them, Q2:137), and - to grane them succession to authoricy, 

Q24:55), are eloquent words. However, a long word such as (¿J - high, 

elevated) is non-eloquent because of ¿ts difTicult pronunciación. On the contrary. 
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shorter words such as ( 34 — - a sharp strong sound) and (J-H xk - sword) are 
non-eloquent due co the fact that chey sound repugnanc, odd, and counter 10 ti>e 
sharp linguiscic instinct and good phonetic taste oí the educated Araba native 
speaker. Although places oí articulation that are cióse to each other are a major 
source oí phonetic incongruity and diíficulty in pronunciaron, che re are short 
words wich sounds that are arciculated írom nearby places oí articulation but can 
scill be pronounced smoothly and are eloquenc as in (^*u -1 tasted it with my 

mouch) where the word is eloquenc although its constituent sounds the ^ 
/, /^¿/, and /f / are all bilabials. Usually, words oí the firsc pactern (J«i) such as 
<v¿£) and some words oí the fourth pattern (jjO such as ('^ - gold) are eífec- 
tively eloquenc lexical items. Other words oí che fifth pattern (jai), for instance, 
such as - l intense, forceíul sound; 2 an oíd lady who is noisy and 

always shoucing) and - an oíd boring lady) are non-eloquent because chey 

have discasteful sounds. Other examples oí non-eloquenc words are chose such as 
(¿¿¿y 11 — - scatcered), ( ¿¿¿i J. - a person wich full luir), - drízale), - 

an area oí a cicy), and ( ¿ - chis is che hyperbole form oí () which 

meaos 1 a person with a tiny ear and 2 intelligenc). 


>. 3 . 1.12 STYLIST1C ODDITY 

A lexical item is eloquently unaccepcable ií ¿es occurrence in a proposición is 
lexically odd and leads to scyliscic unacceptability. The scyliscic oddicy oí a 
lexical item is actributed to five linguiscic reasons which are semantic ambiguity, 
uníamiliar usage, inaccurace usage, morphological incongruity, the employ- 
ment oí calques, loan words, and neologisms. These linguistic faaors tlut lead 
to scyliscic oddity and unacceptability are explicated in the íollowing 
paragraphs. 

i.3-1.12.1 Smarrlic ambiguity A lexical item is stylistically odd when it is 
semanticaily ambiguous. This kind oí semantic ambiguicy tlut leads to scyliscic 
oddicy is mainly concerned wich lexical items thac are semantically polysemous. 
For instance, the word (¿je) can be non-eloquent when it is deconcextualised 
because it conscitutes a semantic ambiguity as in j‘>) which 

can either mean (the teacher revered the students) or (clie ceacher rebuked the 
students). However, concext can disambiguate the meaning oí (¡fi) as in the 
íollowing: 

¿¡A if*fr ¿LLl /> - The ceaclier reveres the students because chey 

appreciate his efTort. 
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The same word (/je) luis abo occurred in a disambiguating context in the 
following: 

¿fcáli - Those who have believed in him, honoured him, and 
supported him, Q7:157. 

where che word (/>) in both examples is eloquently and stylistically acceptable 
and, thereíore, is semantically unambiguous because oí the disambiguating 
expressions (/áj - to appreciate) and {% yr *:.. iji «1 - believed him.. supported 
him) that have accompanied it. 

3. ¡.¡.¡.2.2 Un/arntítar usa# A lexical item is stylistically odd when ¿ts usage 
is alien and odd to the linguistic and stylistic instinct oí che native speaker. In 
o<her words, the employment of a word such as (/**¿) meaning (an arbitrary or 
autocratic person) renders discourse non-eloquent. Similarly, the word U 
meaning (very hot) is non-eloquent. Thus, we cannot luve an eloquent sentence 
such as >^*) meaning (the weather today is very hot) because of the 

word (^>-4.^.) that has to be replaced by (^ f - very hot). In terms oí 
acceptability of discourse, eloquently and stylistically acceptable words that are 
employed in prose can be employed in poetty as well. However, eloquently 
unacceptable words employed ¿n poetry cannot be acceptable ¿n prose. 

3*3. 1.1.2.3 InaauraU usa# Some words are employed inappropriately in the 
wrong context, such as (j^) when used wrongly in sentences such as 
[}% ¿¿i) which are regarded as non-eloquent due to the stylistic fact that 

the verb (J¿ 1 ) shuuld be replaced by the eloquently and stylistically accurate 
expression (¿¿d) to get (^ ^ >J - He failed to solve tlie problem). However, 
the verb (J¿i) means (to be weak). This ¿s supported by ( /¿iü • - Do not 

dispute and thus lose courage, Q8:46). Similarly, the expression (^/) is wrongly 
used ¿n modern standard Arabic, as ¿n: 

(-WV » 

while the eloquent word ¿s either or (^¿**J) meaning (to be present). 

Thus, the eloquent sentence is: 

Students should be present ¿n the exam hall at nine o'dock in the morning. 


Another example is (c^j) as in (¿klJ L^llt *-±;) which is wrongly translated as 
(people gave ¿n (bowed) to injustice). However, this sentence is non-eloquent 
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because of the inappropriate usage of the word which should be substituted 
by or <£-"*). Thus, we need to say: 

(¿ij¡ L»a-U or (dlkU meaning (PeoplegRve in (bowed) to injustice). 

Semantically, tl>e verb meaos (to break something). Another example of 

inaccurate usage that leads to non-eloquence is the verb (^-'¿S) which is widely 
employed in modero standard Arabic and misunderstood as meaning (to dedicate) 
as io )• The non-eloquence of chis sentence is generated by the 

wrong usage of which has to be replaced by: 

J*- <2-* ^ - He dedicated his life for research. 

Other lexical ¿tems that lead to eloquently uoacceptable constructions are 
( jL^a - wide, expanded), (J-d - rain), (Jxj j* - plain, a Urge area of flat land) 
which should be replaced by their synooyms that are eloquently and stylistically 
acceptable expressions (£—), ( ^L.), and (^j) respeetively. Jahdars 1 verses ha ve 
been considered as non-eloquent because of the employmeot of tlse two words 
<u»>a - a fase walkiog she-camel) and (?m) - an uninhabited place): 

1 swore by the she-CRmel's walkiog around it (i.e. around the Ka c bah), a she-camel 
sliakiog her body while walkiog followed by her baby. TI* scabby desert carne], 
a place inhabited only b>* tlse jioo. 

There are words whose usage is still unknown to Arabic as io which is 

employed by the poet Abu al-Hamaisa c al-A c rabi in: 

s—>—* *j} 

s. 

No one, according to al-Fairuz¿bddi (1977, 3:11), has been able to comment on 
the meaoiog of the above three verses by Abu al-Hamaisa 1 al-A'rlbi who was from 
the Bedouios of Madyan whose language was stylistically odd for other Arab 
tribes. The ambiguous significaron of these verses has remained unsolved due to 
the words* inappropriate stylistic usage. 

However, Arabic seems to be more tolerant towards the employmeot of tlse 
stylistically alien words io poetry than io prose. For iostance, the stylistically 
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odd word - high) is employed by the poet BLshr in hts description of 

the lion: 

i j L /Jj <> r+W 

Once I used my sword, ii cut ten ribs. He fell covered wieh blood, as if I have 
destroyed wifh him a cali building. 

Thus, stylistic oddity resales from the inaccurate employment of a lexical ítem in 
the wrong cuntext. Let us consider why stylistic oddity has marked the verse of 
the poet al-Musaiyab b. c AIas when he describes his camel: 

aic ^Sl trld 

I forget all my worries when I look at him (the camel) walking fase, feeling strong, 
and wearing the red sign. 

For the poet Tarfah b. al- c Abd, the above verse is stylistically odd and non- 
eloquent. For him, chis stylistic oddity is attributed to the inaccurate usage of the 
word - red sign) which is usually used ¿n the descripción of a she-caniel 

(y^). TI* te ¿ sign* ¿s an ornaxnent hung on the neck of the she-camel. For this 
reason, Tarfah is not happy with the level of eloquence of al-Musaiyab's speech 
act. Tarfah’s response to al-Musaiyab is ('¿**3 - Tlie he-camel has become a 

she-camel). 2 

Similarly, ¿n modern standard Arabic, we encounter the sentence \j±l) 

which is wrongly understood as meaning (to have a deep sigh of relief, i.e. 
he/she is no longer apprehensive, he/she is worry-free) which is completely 

the opposite of what it actually means. However, the word (. 1 ._ti ) means 

(trouble, difficulty). Thus, the expression means (someone breathes with diffi- 
culty). In other words, this expression signifies that (someone is in such a State 
of apprehension that he/she cannot breathe). Tliis non-eloquent expression, 
therefore, ¿s employed nowadays but in fact has a different meaning to the one 
understood by the language user. Similarly, the verb (jjé) is commonly, but 
wrongly and non-eloquently, employed as meaning (to justify) as in 
which is wrongly understood as meaning (Zaid justified his 
posición). However, this is the wrong usage of the verb that should be replaced 
by (f ’y*) because the verb ( /y) in fact means (to recommend someone). Thus, 
the sentence jj?) means (Zaid recommended his position). However, 

(<£j« 30£>«) means (Zaid justified his posición) which is the meaning that we 
wish to express. Also, in modern standard Arabic, the non-eloquent expression 
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(«IttU&J) ¡i recurrently employed to signify (efficient teachers). However, íes 
eloquent counterpart is ( # utítóJ), i í- [isicidháiun akiflYun] is non-eloquent 
while che eloquent form is [asatidhatun akía’un) becarae the adjective (akiffa') 
¿s the plural form of (kafíf] meaning - blind). Thus, if we say the non- 
eloquent expression (asatidhatun akifla'un], the meaning is the opposite as it 
meara (blind teachers). 

More examples of non-eloquence due to ¿naccurate usage are listed below: 
Non-eloquent: - A grey-haired woman. 

Eloquent: d>•)). Fot men, we need to say (U*; - a grey-haired man) or 

- a grey-haired man). 

Non-eloquent: 4 í*j - The sentence issued against him. 

Eloquent: >—3 

Non-eloquent: V¿ JS - Zaid was killed in a car accident. 

Eloquent: .ul—»i, j¿X 

Tliis is because the word means a disease tliat affeets the head oían animal. 

Non-eloquent: The word ( :/ -. ) is raed to mean (breeze). However, it means (the 
nose) or (asthma). 

Eloquent: meaning (breeze wlióse plural form ¿s (^)). 

Non-eloquent: i - Zaid gave his resignation to the manager. 

Eloquent: 

Non-eloquent: ¿il/J - I met my friend by chance. 

Eloquent: 

Also, it is non-eloquent to say ( íí.'^t i - by chance) which should be 

Non-eloquent: ÜL±*-jí u«láa - Uníortunately, this is so. 

Eloquent: ^k. ú* 

Non-eloquent: f ¿fe **le - Zaid has mfluenced him considerably. 

Eloquent: 1 

Non-eloquent: ^A 1 ^ - Zaid is visiting ra (hese days. 

Eloquent: ¿IjVl vi* ^ 


3.3. 1 .7.2.4 MorpMoftiijl im(M%TVjty This refers to the category of non-eloquent 
words that cannot be morphologically related to a given lexical ¿tem. In other 
words, we cannot discem the meaning of a non-eloquent word since we are not sure 
to which word or words it ¿s morphologically related as in (CJ** 4 ) or (£>-* ) used 
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by the post-Islamic poet Ru'bah b. al- c Ajjaj: 

W >i •—), oij y-y 

There are nice oíd times when che >^árl used to smile to me with hex nice teeth, 
blessed, bright, and the cycs cogedor with their sides are covered with the eye- 
liner, and the eye brows are black, plucked out, and pointed, and a straight neck. 

Linguiscically, the words [masrij) or (ej-¿) (musarraj) can be 

morphúlogically related eithex to: 

1 the blacksmith called SarTj who is well-known for making strong and 
Sharp swords that do no< break. The sword made by SarTj is therefore called 
(saif sarTji - a Sarijan sword or a sword made by SarTj), or to 

2 the noun (siraj - light) where the word (masrij) is used as an implicit simile 
where the sword ¿s ltkened toglitter and shine, i.e. a shining sword. However, the 
word (musarraj) has occurred with the word meaning (the nose). TTverefore, 
the poet may ha ve meant to describe the nose oí the girl as shining and pointed 
like a sword. Non-eloquent words can also be represented by words with inaccu- 
rate case endings such as (thaghrah) which should be (thughrah) meining (a gap). 

Likewise, ¿t is non-eloquent to say: 

fh Jij - Zaid rented the house to his friend. 

Therefore, Zaid ¿s the landlord. 

In terms oí eloquence, we need to say: * S *j l^l >* i.e. 

(ajjara - to rent) and (al-muajjir) should be (ajara) and (al-mu'jir). The same 
applies to the word (¿>-) ¿n: 

j - Salim is in a crisis. 

This is non-eloquent because the morphological form should be (¿j 1 -*), 
i.e. (ma'ziq). 


3.3.Í.Í.2.J Caique:. loan uvrdt. and nvAo£i\nu A calque is a direct translación 
into Arabic oí a foreign word, as in (#Ua* - spoce craft) and - 

bottleneck). A loan word is a borrowing of a íoreign word into Arabic through 
transliteración, as in j — radar), and (- gas). A neologism is the replace- 
ment oí a íoreign loan word by an Arabic word, as in the loan words (¿jlkv) 
and (Jjjfy*) that ha ve been given their neologisms (J,*. - crousers) and 
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(<¿*-'>¿1 .L / - helicopter» respectively. All foreign words are 

non-eloquent and lead to non-eloquent style. There are many non-eloquent words 
that are currently used in modern standard Arabic such as which is a 

foreign word that should be replaced by che Arabic eloquent word ( - rites, 

rituals). Similarly, the words ( ju*ji') and jft) are noo-eloqoent 

whose eloquent forms are - well-off, allluent) and (*-¿J pf - well-being, 

affluence) respectively, aixl the expression is abo noo-eloqoent 

whose eloquent focm should be - fabricated claims). 

>.3.M.3 VIOLATION OF MORPHOLOG1CAL SYSTEM 

An eloquent lexical item should be analogous to the morphological System 
of Arabic. A word is said to be non-eloquent ¿f it constitutes morpho- 
logical incongruity such as (^4 S > - men with bowed heads) which is the plural 
of (^-£ú - a man with bowed head) that ¿s employed by the poet al-Farazdaq in: 

J^i\ USJ ^ j a, j, Üb 

When men see YazTd b. al-Muhallab, they used to bow their heads and look down. 

However, the word - lowered) is on the morphological pattern 
which can only be used to describe human feminine nouns but al-Farazdaq has 
employed it to describe the masculine noun (J ^>Jl - the men). Abo, words that 
ha ve assimilated letters such as - the most exalted) as an epithet of Allah, 
can tum into non-eloquent forms if the assimilated letters are separated. 
Therefore, the word (J^VO which involves the assimilation of the letter (j) is an 
eloquent word but its counter-purt () is non-eloquent because of the use of 
the two identical letters <j 4 - j). The latter word has been used for poetic license 
by the poet Abu al-Najm b. Qudámah in: 

/ J 

All praise be to Allih the most exalted, most high, you are the Lord of the people, 
so accept my supplication. 

Abo, in ( j¡L*) which is a non-eloquent word because of the absence of assim¬ 
ilation between the similar letters (j+j) and the expected assimilated word 
form slK>uld be (\>u±). The violación of Arabic morphological System has led to 
other non-eloquent examples such as ( ¿and ( > /V) which should be (- 
noble, hooourable) and (^ - the most bitter) respectively. 

In modern standard Arabic, we encounter words like - specialist) whose 
plural form is that are both non-eloquent expressions because they 

viólate the morphological System and sliould be replaced by and 
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respete i vely. In some cases, we encounter non-eloquent plural forms 
oí an eloquent singular form, as in (j*¿« - a manager) and ( ;k’. - a problem) 
whose non-eloquent plural forms and <jsu*) are currenily wrongly used 
and sliould be replaced by the stylistically eloquent plural forms and 

(oXU«) respectively. The same applies to the dual form oí the singular noun 
- a stick) which is - - two sticks). This dual form is non-eloquent 
because it constitutes morphological incongruity and should be replaced by the 
eloquent dual form U >-*-). 

Other non-eloquent expressions that are recurrently employed by modern stan- 
dard Arabic are (J¡J^!i) which should be <J~- the sender), (ü-jí ) which 
should be - he received the letter), il j*\) which sliould be '¿A 

- an infertile woman), (Ü1L J j*\) which should be (\\ A. - a divorced wornan), 
( jt ¿úc)) which sliould be ^ - lie apologised for not 

attending), («*U y J* ) which sliould bt ( k$L¡ j - you are most wel- 

come), (¿A wl¿») which should be (Jji* J A* - be asked him to say), and 

which should be - l experience, and 2 experiment). 

>.3-114 REPUGNANT SOUNDS 

An eloquent word should be free from phonetically distasteful sounds, as in 
(JZjA) meaning <^áií - tlie self) which is employed by Abu al-Taiyib 
al-Mutambbi in his praise ofSaif al-Dawlah Ibn Hamdan: 

Blessed is his ñame and his title is honourable, he is generous and of a noble 
origin. 

Also, in <c^) meaning - fresh water) used by the peet Sliamr: 

-A ¿Ui '-¿A j ^ iIaj A-é ó** J 

It is a íool who drinks water, I was told to leave alcohol and instead drink fresh 
coid water. 

Similarly, the sentence jVfa v* J M £J y t u*j ) meining 

(Zaid has goe diarrhoea and I pray to God to give him recovery) is non-eloquent 
because of the phonetically distasteful words ( J.^ y - diarrhoea) and 
jm'i 1 “ recovery) that are very rarely used in Arabic and are dífticult to pro- 
nounce. These phonetically repugnant words should be replaced by tlie eloquent 
words () and respectively that are both characterised by phonetic 

smoothness. 
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3.3.1.2 E/oqutMt </ tht frofétiMn 

An eloquent syntactic structure should be free from four major lingüista deíec- 
tive featares which are lexical incongruity, grammatical incongruity, stylistic 
incongruity, and semantic incongruity. These línguistic and scylistic negad ve 
aspects lead to non-eloquence and stylistic unacceptabilicy. Uve línguistic defects 
that lead to non-eloquence are accounted for in the íollowing sections. 

>.3.12.1 LEXICAL INCONGRUITY 

A speech act is said to be non-eloquent and stylistically distasteful if its 
constituent words are incongruent. Lexical incongruity leads to non-eloquence, 
sluggishness, and distasteful style. It takes place due to the íollowing línguistic 
and phonetic reasons: 

1 If one or more of the speech act’s lexical ítems is or are repeated, as in the 
íollowing verse by al-Jahiz: 

Tlie grave oí the man called Harb is in a remóte place, and there is no other grave 
next to it. 

where the word (jÁ - grave) occurs three times. Also, we need to note that the 
words (yk - grave), - war), and J - near) are simple, short, and easy to 
pronounce. However, due to having similar sounds and being placed next to each 
other, they luve led to non-eloquence and stylistic unacceptability. In other 
words, al-Jahiz s speech act has become stylistically sluggish (asi 2 b thaqll). 

2 Ií the same sounds are repeated in the same speech act due to the repetition 
of the same word, as in the verse by Abu Tammam: 

This man when I praise him, he is already being praised by all people, but when 
I dispraise him, it will be only me who lias dispraised him. 

where the repetition of the same words and and tlae 

similar sounds /C/ and /<./ tlut have cióse places of articulation have led to non- 
eloquence and stylistic sluggislmess. Tlie same applies to the following verse by 
al-Mutanabbi: 

How do you sympathise with a lady who considera the tears flowing from the eyes 
of those who are in love with her as false tears. 
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whcte sluggish style ¿s atuined due to the repetición of similar sounds /¿¿/, 
and / c/ which are producid at nearby places of articulación. 

3 If preposición* occur successively next to each other wichin the same speech 
act, chis ¡liso turns che syncaccic construcción ¿neo non-*loquenc, as in the follow- 
ing verse by Abu Tammam: 

He ¿s so robust and full of energy that there is a soul ¿n eich pare of his body. 

where che preposición* (^r), (j), and <^i> occur successively and consecjuently 
ha ve led co non-eloquence and scylistic unaccepcabilicy. 

The same applies co the verse by al-Mutanabbi: 

This fast running horse gives me immense joy, helps me co get over my difficulc 
times, and pleases everyone looking ac her. 

where the preposicions (j), (*>), and (^> occur successively. 

4 If verbs occur successively next to each exher wichout the use oí conjunccive 
elements, as in the following verse by al-Qadi al-Arrajani describí ng the wax: 

Ui *¿Sj jJh 

It is the fire (i.e. che fíame of che candle) that has septrated between you (i.e. the 
candle) and me, and ic is by che fire (burning inside my heart) that 1 have decided 
co kill myself. 

In this verse, (lie veri» (¿jjü — to vow, to dedícate, i.e. to decide), - to 
return, to begin), and <J8 - to kill) are used successively in the same speech act 
without conjunctions. Stylistically, the employment of conjunctive elements 
elimínales sluggishness and non-eloquence in discourse. 

5 If construct noun phrases occur successively ne»t to each ocher, this may lead 
to sluggish pronunciation, i.e. lack of phonetic smoothness, as in the following 
verse by Ibn Bábik: 

Ja- Ja j\j* ¿Ji yi- 1 U'-o. 

O pigeon living near tlse Jandal water sing, you are so cióse to my sweetheart 
Su‘id that you can hear her voice. 

where we have four words in comtmct noun phrases represented by 
and < Although successive construct noun phrases have occurred in 

Qur ank discourse, as in Q!9:2 («a» j jSi - This is a mention of tlie 

merey of your Lord to His servant Zechariah), this, according to Arab rhetoricians, 
has not created sluggish pronunciation. 
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yyi.2.2 G RAM M ATIC AL JNCONGRUITY 

A proposición chat is grammatically unaccepcable is non-eloquenc, as in tl>e 
íollowing example: 

y—j ^ - Ali's brocher, Muhammad, I wrote (him) a letter. 

where grammatical unaccepcability and non-eloquence ha ve resulced from the 
foregrounding oí che noun phrase - Ali’s brocher). To achieve a gram- 

mackally accepcable and eloqoent struccure, we need co say eiclier: 

<J— ; _ | wrote a letter to Muhammad (who is) Ali’s brocher. 

Or: 

^ - 1 wrote a letter to Muhammad (who is) Ali’s brocher. 

Cataphoric reference also generates grammatical incongruity which is a source oí 
non-eloquence and styliscic unaccepcability, as ¿n: 

In che beginning oí his speech, che French President scressed the importante oí 
joint cooperación. 

where cataphoric reference («_ - his) in - his speech) lias made che sentence 
non-eloquenc because the referenc - the French President) has 

occurred after its anaphora - his). 

Another example oí grammatical incongruity thac results in non-eloquence is 
the inaccurate employment oí che plural oí paucicy e*>) and the plural oí 
multicude £**). For instante, the word - a few swords) signifies tlie 
plural oí paucicy and non-hyperbole in terms oí number while ¿es councerpart 
- a large number oí swords) designates che plural oí mulcitude and tlie 
rhetorical íunccion oí hyperbole. 

We also encouncer non-eloquence in the foliowing speech act: 

ó IfJ - Zaid has good appecite for food. 

The eloquenc form should be «tributed to clie fact 

tlut che word (á^¿) is che feminine form oí () and che verb ¿s (^ 4 - - to like 
or want some ching). Thus we say: 

- Delicious íoods. 

- A delicious meal. 

Similarly, ic is grammacically non-eloquenc to say: 

~ Zaid injured his left arm. 
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The grammacically eloquenc form is Vícj*) because the word 

(£\j* - ¡irm) is a feminine noun whose feminine adjective is y¿). 


3.J.1.2.J STYLtSTlC INCONGRUITY 

Peculiar word order in a gñcfl proposición leads to scyliscic complexity, 
ill-formedness, and non-eloquence. For Arab rhecor icians, linguistic procedes like 
foregrounding and backg round ing lead to stylistic complexity if one oí diese 
processes is noc accompanied by grammatical clues within che same syntactic con¬ 
strucción such as co-referencial masculine/feminine pronouns, as in che following 
verse by al-Faraxdaq: 

Yj^ji 

I am talking to a King wltose father's mother is not from the cribe oí Muharib, 
and the tribe oí Kulaib will never allow him to marry one oí cheir girls. 

where che noun phrase (*¿l - his father) should ha ve been placed immediacely 
aíter che noun - King), i.e. (»>> süU - a King whose íacher is) and because oí 
the backgrounding oí <*^i - his íacher), stylistic incongruity, which is a source oí 
non-eloquence, has caken place. 

Likewise, we encounter scyliscic incongruicy in the following example: 

i Ji ÜU . ^ Y « W - If, God íurbids. the Presidenc dies, the 

loss is considerable. 

The eloquenc scyliscic pactern is: WJ » Z\ Y * o+í' cu ú\ 

This is actributed to the face that che parenthecical clause - God for- 

bids) should occur immediacely aíter the main clause (J oU - the Presidenc 
dies) which is directly related to the condicional parcicle <*á) - if). 


J.3-1.2.4 SEMANTIC INCONGRUITY 

Semantic incongruity is a fbrm oí ambiguicy in meaning. Thus, the semancic 
incongruity oí a lexical item leads to stylistic incongruity. A proposition is seman- 
tically ambiguous if ics suríace scruccure meaning is concraxy to ¿es underlying, 
i.e. implicic, meaning, or contrary to che significación denoted by metonymy. In 
ocher wurds. allusions and indirecc declaración lead to non-eloquence. Therefore, 
it is primarily concerned wich lexical items and idiomatic expressions that are 
employed in any concext such as that oí metonymy. For inscance, che verse below 
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by al- l Abbas b. al-Ahnaf tepresents a case oí semancic ambiguity: 

I shall be living far away from you so thlt I may become dear co you. However, 
I shall cry for you umil ail my tears will dry out from my eyes (i.e. until I run out 
of tears). 

The word ( - to be (coren) has been employed as a meconymy chic signifies 

happiness. This, however, has led co semancic incongruicy because when someone 
wancs co cry, ic usually signifies sadness racher chao happiness. Semancic incon¬ 
gruicy resulcs from che eyes being '(coren’ ouc of joy while chis expression is 
known as a metonymy for grieí. Thus, al- c AbbIs s speech act is used in che wrong 
concexc. Because che usual meaning oí metonymy has been changed by che com- 
municacor, semancic ambiguicy lias cropped up. The new meaning of this 
metonymy is known only co che poet. Thus, incertexcualicy which facilitaces com- 
municacion between the text producer and che addressee is noc established. (For 
more decails on incertexcualicy, see footnoce 22 in Chapcer 2.) 

Similar!y, che common significations of che meconymies 
and (¿^ are references co (che large amounc of food available) and 

(greed) respeccively. However, ¿f these original meanings change co new 
metonymy significations as (a house cliac is uncidy and unclean) and (a handsome 
cook whose cloches are very deán) respectively, tlven the two examples ha ve 
formed a semancic incongruicy because of the new metonymy meanings thac ha ve 
deviaced from che original significations of Arabic metonymy. 


3-3* i .3 Etoqume of /£e lommunuafor 

A texc producer is expected to be armed with a sharp linguistic talenc and inscinct 
that enable him or her to express himself or herself eloquently at any time, any- 
where, and for any communicacive purpose. This inborn disposition enables the 
communicator to employ the linguistic tools and mechanisms of his or her nacive 
language co produce eloquent speech accs in any form oí discourse such as political 
speeches, religious sermons, argumencative, exposicory, instructional, descriptive 
texcs, praise, dispraise, elegiac poetry, funeral orations, and leccers. 


3.4 What is rhetoric? 

Linguistically, rlietoric (al-ballghah) means ‘reaching a given end’. Therefore, ic 
is derived from the verb (balagha - to reach, actain, arrive ac one’s end), as it is 
employed ¿n Qur’anic discourse like - when he reached 
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between the two mountains, Q18:93) and ^j - when he atuined 

his full strength And was mature, Q2SA4). However, che word (al-ballghah) ¿s a 
characterisation of discourse, written or spoken. This meaning is referred to by 

Q4:6J: 

Those are che ones oí whom God knows what is ¿n their hearts, so turn away from 
them bul admonish them and speak to them a far-reaching ai>d effective wurd. 

Thus, rhetoric ¿s concerned with discourse that is boch psychologically and emo- 
tionally effective. Rhetoric ¿s both talent and art. Ic is a talent through which the 
communicator penetrares che beara and minds of his or her addressees through 
psvcliologically eflective and far-reaching texis that influente the addressees 
behaviour \ It is the linguistic skill to produce either a succinct text with ciarity 
and informal i vity, or a long text without verbosity. In ocher words, a short but 
unambignous text or a long text that does not bore the text receiver. For Ibn 
al-Muqafla c <d. 143 H) f rhetoric is succinctness and explicit signification. In the 
view of Ibn al-Mu c carc (d. 296 H), however, rhetoric refers to the highest form of 
expressive and persuasive text that is succinct, with minimum use of metaphor, 
inimitable, and whose beginning is compatible with ¿ts end. According to 
al-Sakkak¿ <333-626 H), the highest level of effective discourse is its inimitability 
by other text produce» and tl>e ability to inelude a range of simile, allegory, and 
metonymy appropriately. For rheioricians, rhetoric ¿s also deflned as the comput- 
ibility of the text type with ¿ts appropriate context 4 and the employment of 
eloquent expressions. The effective text producer needs to be aware of his or her 
addressee's educational, psychological, and emotional circumstances. In ocher 
words, the rhetoric al aspee ts of the text type are conditioned by their context 
and most importantly by the addressees ¿ntellectual, emotional, and ¿deological 
sute. Thus, the relationship between the text and context ¿s well-established. 
Therefore, the permutation of sentence constituents ¿s context-sensitive. For 
instance, an exhortatory text such as sermons allows the communicator to be thor- 
ough and deuiled, employ repetition of formulaic expressions, and use quota- 
tions. Similarly, addressing an opponents viewpoint rtquires a text different, on 
the rhetorical level, from a text addressing a supporter. It ¿s interesting to note 
that the rhetorical level oí the text, i.e. its effectiveness and psychological impact 
upon the text receiver, vacies ¿n terms of the linguistic employment of its 
constituent units, i.e. its lexical items. Rhetorically, through language-specific 
linguistic meclianisms, words can be employed ¿n varied grammatical putterns* 
tliat can generate variegated significations and implicatures. Rhetoric ¿s the 
characterisation of two major aspee ts: (i) the effectiveness of discourse at either 
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Figure 3.2 Major disciplines oí Arabic rhetonc. 


¿entente or text level, and <ii> che effectiveness oí the text producer. The major 
consticuents oí A rabie rhetonc are represenced by Figure 3.2. 


3.4.1 Aspeen of rhetonc 
Araba rhetonc is hinged upon five main principies: 

I The se/ntton of eloquent lexical ítems This ¿s concerned with compatibility 
between the word diosen and its meaning. A given word should be able to deliver 
the significación that it is selected for. It aiso refers to tlie interrelacion between 
the word’s form and meaning in any act oí cornmunication w lie re the form reaches 
the ear or eye while the meaning penetrares the heart and mind oí the addressee. 
It is chrough this aspect that effective text producen attain their communicative 
end and achieve their desired objective. 

2 The well-fermedness ofthe proposition This is concerned with grammaticality 
and morphologicai congruity oí a syntactic structure. The intended meaning oí a 
word has to be delivered tlirough a well-formed grammatical construction. 

3 The selection 0 / a styU approprtate to the psychological arrJ tdeolo^ual State 0/ the 
addressee The effective communicator needs to be aware oí the State oí his or her 
audience, knows when to start and finish, what linguistic and stylistic patterns 
are required to convey his or her intended message, how 10 quoce substantiating 
examples as evidente, and also needs to be able to appreciate the context oí 
situation that decides the stylistic patterns required. The stylistic and linguistic 
patterns, simple or complex syntactic constructions, and the careíul selección oí 
lexical ¿tems are all condicioned by the social and educacional status oí the 
audience. 

4 The inclusión of a gów/ tntrduction and a goód conclusión An effective text 
producer is required to be aware oí how to introduce his or her points oí view with- 
out unnecessary verbosity and liow to conclude effectively rather tlun abruptly. 
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5 Tht piycMópca! rmpaif uf*n tbt /ex/ rtceéver This rlsecoriLal aspee t is 
concerned with the produce ion oí a far-reaching and sublime style that penetrales 
the addressee’s heart and influences his or her behaviour emoeionally, socially, and 
politically. An eífective discourse is compatible with the addressee's circum- 
stances, compatible with the addressee's needs and interests, is rtquired to be 
picched at the right level oí the addressee's understanding, dees not allude to con- 
cepes that may injure the addressee's íeelings, and does not provide a low level of 
informativity to an educated addressee or a high level oí informativity to an 
uneducated addressee. In other words. the mode oí discourse is required to be 
compatible with class, age, and sex oí the audience. 


3.5 Distinction bctwccn cloqucncc and rhecoric 

In terms oí tl>e distinction between eloquence and rhetoric, there are two 
categories oí Arab linguists and rhetoricians: 

1 those who ha ve held two opposite views pertaining to the difíerence between 
eloquence and rlsetoric and have diííerentiated between these two notions, 
and 

2 those who have undertaken their analysis at two difíerent levels, the 
discourse-based level and the word-based level. 

Historically speaking, linguists and rhetoricians have made a distinction between 
eloquence and rhetoric. The íirst such distinction has appeared in the íourth 
Hijrah century when Abu Hilal al- c Askari (d. 395 H) has made the distinction 
between rhetoric and eloquence. For him, rhetoric is concemed with significaron 
while eloquence is concemed with the lexical item. He also claims that an 
eloquent discourse is also effective but a lexical item cannot be both eífective and 
eloquent. Al- c Askari also claims that rhetoric is a characteristic feature oí a speech 
act but not oí a speaker. Thus, we can say (kallm balTgh - an effective discourse) 
but not (rajulun balTgh - an eífective speaker). In the fifth Hijrah century, Ibn 
SinSn al-Khaíaji (d. 466 H) has also reíerred to the distinction between eloquence 
and rhetoric. Later on, the same distinction has been echoed by Ibn al-Athlr 
Í55&-637 H) in his book at-Mathal a/SJ'tr who is of the Opinión that eloquence 
is exclusive to word form and not ¿ts meaning. Al-Sakkaki (555-626 H) and 
al-Tannükhi (d. 749 H) are also oí the Opinión that eloquence is different írom rhet- 
oric. Tlvese scholars have held the view that rhetoric constitutes the whole while 
eloquence represents only a part of the whole. Therefore, eloquence ¿s a prototypi- 
cal feature of the lexical item, the proposition, and the text producer. They also 
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maintain that eloquence refers to the form oí che lexical item and its dignificación 
while rhecoric refere to significación only. Thus, in Arabic we can say (kalimali 
fasíhah - an eloquenc word), (kalam faslh - an eloquenc discourse), and 
(mucakallim fasih - an eloquent communicator). However, we cannot say 
(kalimah ballghah - an effective word), but we can scill say (kallm bállgh - an 
effective discourse) and (mutakailim balTgh - an efíeccive communicator). 

For al-Sakkaki. eloquence reíers to eleganc discourse. Therefore, íor him, 
eloquence endows beauty and elegance upon discourse while rhetoric can achieve 
well-formedness and eleganc word order chrough the disciplines of c ilm al-ma c in¿ 
(see Chapter 4) and c ilm al-bayln <see Chapter 5). Ai-Sakkaki also claims that c ilm 
al-badf (see Chapter 6) refers to eloquence. Abu Hilal al- l Askari (d. 395 H) has 
also distinguished between the two notions oí rhetoric and eloquence. For him, 
rhetoric is a feature of discourse and not a fea tu re of tlse communicator and that 
eloquence is a feature of the lexical item. Therefore, for al- c Askari, we can say 
(kálimth Íasíhah - an eloquenc word) but not (kálimth ballghah - an effective 
word). Similarly, in the view of al-Blqillani (d. 403 H), c Abd al-Jabbar Ábldi 
(d. 415 H), and ‘Abd al-Qihir al-Jurjlni (d. 471 or 474 H), there is no diíference 
between eloquence and rhetoric. For them, the two notions refer to the same 
thing. Al-Jurjani's Opinión is based on his convicción that these two notions do 
not characcerise the lexical item but rather chey describe a given syntactic struc- 
ture, i.e. a proposition, that should be both meaningful and observes the gram- 
matical norms of Arabic. This is due to the fact that his discourse analysis is 
mainly based on well-íormedness and the order System (al-nazm) of a given 
proposición rather tlian on the sentence constituents, i.e. individual lexical items. 
For al-Jurjlni, therefore, rhetoric and eloquence are two sides of the same coin. 
However, eloquence, for him, is attribuced to tlse lexical item but not to signifi¬ 
cación while rhetoric is attributed to both the lexical item and significación. 
Similarly, other scholars such as al-Zamakhshari (467-583 H) and al-Rlai 
(544-606 h) have not made a discinccion between eloquence and rhetoric. 
Tliis refleccs the direct iníluence of al-Jurjlni on these two rhetoricians. 


3.6 Conclusión 

Arab linguists and rhetoricians have distinguished between the two notions of 
eloquence and rhetoric. This distinction is attributed mainly to the ievel of 
analysis conducted by different scholars. Rhetoricians such as Ibn Sinan 
al-Khaflji, Ibn al-Athlr, al-Sakklki, and al-Tannükhi are concerned wich the 
word-level analysis. They hold the view that eloquence is attributed to both the 
word form and ¿es significación. Ihus, they have distinguished between the two 
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notions of eloquence and rhecoric. However, scholars who ha ve conducted a 
discourse level analysis like al-Blqillani, c Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani, Abu Hilal al- 
‘Askari, al-Zamakhshari, and al-Rlai ha ve not differenciated between eloquence 
and rhetoric. While eloquence characterises che word t che proposition, and the 
communicacor, rhecoric is a characteristic feature of only che proposición, and 
the communicacor. There are chree major aspeas oí eloquence: (i) eloquence of the 
word, (¿i) eloquence of che proposición, and (iii) eloquence of the communicator. 
On el* word level, an Arabic word qualifies for eloquence, if it is free from four 
grammatical, phonecic, and styliscic characceriscics. Tiñese are (1) phonecic ineón- 
gruity, (2) styliscic oddity, (3) violación of morphological convencióos, and (4) 
repugnan t sounds. Arabic rhecoric provides five linguiscic faccors tluc lead to sty- 
listic unacceptability. These are (l) semantic ambiguity, (2) unfamiliar usage, (3) 
inaccurate usage, (4) morphological incongruicy, and (3) calques, loan words, and 
neologisms. In che lighc of Arabic rhecoric, a lexical item is required to observe 
Arabic morphological norms and be free from incongruenc and discasteful sounds. 
On the sentence level, a proposición is eloquent if ic is free from four linguiscic 
defeets. These are (1) lexical incongruicy, (2) grammatical incongruicy, (3) stylis- 
tic incongruicy, and <4) semantic incongruicy. Lexical incongruity tluc leads to 
non-eloquence is atcribuced to repetition of the same lexical ítem, same sounds, 
prepositions, verbs, o t construct noun phrases. 

The nocion of rhetoric has been identified with the proposition and d*e text 
producer. The major principies of rhecoric, however, are the selection of eloquent 
words, grammacically well-formed sencences, and che escablishmenc of a prag- 
macically cooperacive relacionship between the cext producer and the texc receiver, 
i.e. che relacionship between cext and contexc. The scudy of aspeccs of eloquence 
and rhecoric provides che reader wich a valuable accounc of Arabic theoretical lin- 
guiscics on che rhecorical level. TI* present analysis is of greac valué co che study 
of Arabic stylistics and linguistic stylistic text analysis. Through the applicacion 
of the aspee ts of eloquence and rhecoric, an informad ve insighc will be atcained 
and che textual feacures of Arabic cexts can be discerned. The theoretical linguis¬ 
tic framework of Arabic rhetoric will unfold in the forchcoming chapcers. Arabic 
speech acts in the following chapters will be aimed co put che cheoretical accounc 
i neo practice. 
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4.1 Introducción 

The rhetorical discipline of ‘ilm al-ma c ani is concerned wich che juxtaposition 
oí sentence constituents in varióos word orders that lead co discinct pragmatic 
significacions. Rhetoricallv, c ilm al-ma c ani denotes che pragmatic functions of 
word order. Ule study oí l ilm al-ma c iini ¿s interrelated co semantic syntax and 
discourse analysis. Mosc importantly, it shows th&c syncax and pragmacics luí ve 
become inextricable. The present chapter accounts for the nocion oí order System 
in Arabic and the prominenc linguists and rhetoricians whose research has 
contributed in the development of this syncactic procesa. Tl>e reader will also be 
provided with details about the theory of word order and its pragmatic functions. 
The present discussion also provides an informative methodical insight into 
the eight constituenc components of word order in Arabic rhetoric. The prag- 
matic functions and semantic and grammatical notions of these components 
will be explicated. We shall also provide an account oí the stylistic affirmation 
mechanisms, modes oí reporting, the reasons of departing from the modes of 
reporting, modes oí informing together with their calefones and pragmatic 
functions, the syntactic piocesses of foregrounding and backgrounding, the 
grammatical and pragmatic functions of al-musnad ilaihi, the pragmatic 
functions of the ellipsis, the defmiteness, indefmiteness, the foregrounding, the 
backgrounding of al-musnad ilaihi, the grammatical and pragmatic functions 
oí al-musnad and its defmiteness, indefmiteness, ellipsis, foregrounding, and 
backgrounding. 

This chapter also investigates the rlsetohcal status of the verb, its attachments 
and categories, conditional atxl hypothetical sentences, the pragmatic functions of 
the object, and its foregrounding and ellipsis in a given proposition. The present 
discussion will also deal wich the grammatical process of restriction, its rhetorical 
effect, its linguistic tools, its categories, and pragmatic functions. The cohesión 
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process of conjunccion and disjunccion, cheir linguistic envirooment, cheir 
linguistic and se man tic prerequ isites and pragmacic funcciocis will also be 
accounted for. Finally, this chapter provides an account of che rhecorical notsons 
of succinccness, verbosity, and moderación. 


4.2 The order svstcm 

The order System (al-nazm) is a grammar-based linguistic nación chat refers co the 
various orden of sentence consticuents for diíTerent communicative fuñe ticos. 
Thas f the order system helónos to che grammatical syscem of Arabic. Ic is origi- 
nally accributed to che prototypical linguistic feacures oíQuranic discourse and 
its special arrangements. It is also employed by rhetoricians to designare the dif¬ 
ferent orders of conscituent units of a given proposition such as foregrounding and 
backgroanding for rhecorical effeets. The order syscem lias been corillated with 
the nocion of word order <see 4.4). For some rhetoricians, like l Abd al-Jabbar 
Abadi (d. 415 H), che order System has been employed in rhecorical scudies to refer 
to elcxjuence. In other words, al-naxm is used as a synonymoos expression with 
al-fasahah. Ic can be claimed chat e Abd al-Jabbar Ábadi has laid down the inicial 
theorecical foundacion of the order syscem in Arabic and its pragmatic efíeccs. 
Other scholars, like al-Rummlni <d. 386 H), have primarily applied the order 
system co account for che linguistic aspee es of Qur'anic Arabic in an atcempt to 
substantiace che notion of i c jaz of Qur’anic discourse. 


4.3 Histórica! reviow of the order system 

The notion of order syscem (al-nazm) has been a familiar linguistic phenomenon 
to several Arab linguises and rhetoricians. Ic has not, however, been given an 
in-dep<h account uncil che fifeh Hijrali century. Although chis notion has been 
featured ¿n previous rhecorical studies by different scholars, the order system has 
received seaney details until che lifetime of c Abd al-Qahir al-J urjan i. In this sec- 
tion, we shall actempt to provide a hiscorical review oudinmg che contributions 
made by scholars. Among those are STbawaihi (d. 180 h) who has explained very 
briefly some sentences chat undergo word order changes chat lead co different 
significacions. He purticularly refers to grammatical patterns that involve seman- 
tically orienced scyliscic changes such as foregrounding, backgrounding, ellipsis, 
interrogar i ve, negative, and condicional sencenc«. Abu c Ubaidah b. al-Muthanna 
<d. 210 H) has also made reference to the order system and its semantic impace and 
accounted for the linguistic features of shiít, foregrounding, backgrounding, 
and allirmation chrough repetición. Ai-Farra’ (d. 207) has also made some 
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contribución to the development of al-nazm in Arabic and its semantic and 
rhetorical effecc. His account, however, is mainly concerned wich Qur’anic 
discourse and lias been ¿niloenced by Abu c Ubaidah b. al-Muthanna. Similarly, 
al-Jahiz (d. 255 H) has provided some decaí Ls on che order System and explained 
the consonance among che conscituenc sounds oí a given lexical ítem. His dis¬ 
tinción between Qur’anic and non-Qur’anic discourses is based on che order Sys¬ 
tem of the two varieties of discourse. In his discussion, al-Jahiz is primarily 
concerned with che nocion of i c jaz that, in his view, is actributed co the special 
Qur’Inic order System. Unfortunately, his book Napa al-Quran (The Order 
System of the Qur'an) which demonscrates his analysis of che order syscem ¿s lose. 
Ibn Qutaikuh (d. 276 H) has invescigated che order System in Qur’lnic Arabtc and 
makes reference to linguiscic and phonecic symmecry oí words wichin a given 
ayah. Abu al- c Abbas al-Mubarrad <d. 285 H) has also accounted for the nocion of 
al-nazm in Arabic and distinguished becween Qur’anic and poecic discourses. The 
order syscem also feacures in al-Rummlni's <d. 386 H) chapter called bab 
al-cala'um (chapter on harmony) chac accounts for some linguiscic and phonecic 
aspeccs of Qur anic discourse. Al-Khatclbi (d. 388 H) has also referred co al-nazm 
in Qur’anic ayahs. Similarly, al- c Askari (d. 395 H) is also aware of che order System 
in Arabic. Ic is € Abd al-Jabblr Abadi (d. 415 H) who has provided che inicial 
theorecical foundation of che linguistic phenomenon oí order system and íes prag- 
macic implications in Arabic. It is worthwhile co note chac € Abd al-Jabbar Abadi 
employs the expression al-fasahah co stand for al-nazm. His major chesis ¿s chac 
al-fasahah belongs to the grammacical syscem. His preliminary account and chesis 
llave been choroughly investigaced by c Abd al-Qlhir al-Jurjlni (d. 471 or 474 H) 
who has put forward a full íledged, well-structured, and well-explicated theocy 
oí che nocion of order syscem in both Arabic and Qur anic Arabic in his book 
Datx'itaf-l'jJz. Al-Jurjani’s cheoret ical framework has lacer on been named as c ilm 
al-ma c ani in rhetorical studies (see 4.4 lacer in the chapter) by al-Zamakhshari 
(467-538H) and al-Sakkaki (555-626H). Tlie grammacical system for al-Jurjani 
is primarily concerned with che order oí sentence consticuents and a change in the 
order system of a given speech act leads to a change in ¿es meaning. In ocher 
words, word order change ¿s semantically oriented, and the meaning of a propo¬ 
sición ¿s concexc-sensicive 1 and condicioned by the psychological State and acti- 
tude of the cext producer. The order system cheory of al-Jurjani is grammar-based. 
However, al-Sakkaki ¿n his book Muftah al-Uistm lias divorced al-Jurjani’s order 
syscem from syntax, ¿ncroduced ic as an ¿ndependenc discipline of rhetoric, and 
lias called it c ilm al-ma‘ani. However, al-Jurjlni has repeacedly referred to ¿c 
as ma c anl al-nahu (meanings of syntax, i.e. semantic syncax). Thus, al-Jurjani’s 
account of grammar-based order system has been converted to rhetorical scudies. 
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4.4 Word ordcr 

Word order film al-ma c ¿ni) is a grammar-governed sentence-level approoch chat 
is concemed with che pragmatic and aesthetic effects of the judicious ordering of 
lexical items wíthin a given proposición. It is aiso related to the información 
scructure in a given proposición 2 (see 4.4.1). In other words, it is an accounc of 
the concextual and psychological laccors that influente che occurrence, i.e. the 
communicator's preference, of using specífic grammatical patcerns such as fore- 
grounding, backgrounding, ellipsis, cohesión, aero cohesión, verbosity, and 
succinccness. In other words, ¿c is concerned with language and contexc, i.e. the 
pragmatic effeccs of such word orders in Arabic. Thus, word order is related to the 
deliberare and skilful manipularon of language by che cext producer. Ic is 
concerned with che grammacical changes through the juxtaposicion of sentence 
consticuents ¿n order toachieve different communicative funccions, sublime style, 
and rhecorical effect. A change in word order echoes the propositional attitudes of 
the communicator. Word order is a rhetorical discipline that accouncs for lan¬ 
guage in concext, i.e. whether ic is possible to use a reporting or an informing 
proposición (see 4.5 and 4.6). Although grammar lias also accounted for these 
grammatical processes, ic is only concerned with explaining how such grammac¬ 
ical mechanisms take place and what grammacical rules are retjuired to achieve a 
given word order. According to the rhecorical discipline of word order, a speech 
act does noc only convey thoughcs but also reveáis che texc producer s acticude chat 
can be underscood via che inferencial abilicy of che cext receiver. Word order 
reflects a signiíkant universal linguistic face thac language is a linearly organised 
communicacion System* whose unics can be re-organised for pragmatic effeets. 4 


4.4.1 Word order and pragmatic effect 

Al-Jurjani’s cheory of word order is based on che noc ion of linguiscic deviación 
from che norm due to concextual and pragmatic factors which is referred to as 
al-khuruj r a/J muqíad?. al-tabir. Al-Jurjini has, thus, escablished the intimare 
pragmatic relationship between the communicator and his or her audience. The 
texc producer needs co be aware of the psychological and ideológica] State of* the 
texc receiver in cerms of his or her preparedness to accept or reject the proposición 
put forward. For a successful communicacion, che cext producer must make some 
assumpcions about che cext receivers cognitive abilities and contextúa] resources. 
Word order change is direedy linked to contexc which is a psychological con- 
scruct, a subsec of the hearer’s assumpcions about the world. Different word orders 
have distina pragmatic incerpretations. Thus, we need to intégrate che properties 
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oí che contexc with the semantic properties oí che speech act. A proposición does 
not only relay thoughts but also uncovers che communicator's actitudes co the 
thoughc expressed. In other words, different word orden express vaxiegated 
propositional actitudes and carry an iliocucionary forcé, i.e. they lead co differenc 
inferable incerpretations on cl>e part of che addressee/audience. Let us consider the 
following context-sensitive pragmacically oriented word orders: 

r* Lrj^ 1 - The ceacher ¿s scanding. 

'J - Verily, the teacher ¿i scanding. 

Jiol - Verily, the teacher is (defmicely) scanding. 

Pragmacically, che fine sentence is a reporting statement abouc the State of the 
subjecc - che ceacher), the second is an answer co a question, and che third 

is a response to a denial about che fact chat jid* - the ceacher) // tnd«d stand- 
ing. In ocher words, a change in the styliscic paccem lias given rise to a change in 
significación, in that each styliscic scruccure is employed in a different contexc 
and has a distinct pragmatic effect. In terms of argumentación, che first sentence 
is suicable for an addressee who is open-minded (khali al-dhihn), i.e. does not 
know anything abouc the psychological or ideological scace of - the 

teacher), the second sentence is used when addressmg someone who is uncertain 
(mucaraddid) abouc che scace of - che teacher), i.e. we want co affirm co 

the cext receiver our verdict when we are asked, and che third sentence is 
employed when addressing someone who denies (munkir) the face that - 

the teacher) is stand i ng. TTius, we want to affirm scrongly our verdict, i.e. a form 
oí hyperbole, on che rhecoricai level, chrough the employmenc of more affirma- 
tion tools like (¿J) 5 and (j). Therefore, differenc styliscic means are employed for 
differenc addressees. Thus, che contexc of situación is vital for the communicator 
since it decides che preposicional form which takes ¿neo account the relationship 
becween the text producer and his/her addressee as well as the surrounding 
environmenc. 

Pragmatic effect can be achieved through a variety oí grammatically inverted 
word orders and vía some rhecoricai elemenes such as foregrounding, back- 
grounding, ¿ncerrogative conscruccions with che patríele (¡) followed by either a 
verb or a noun, negación, ellipsis, conjunction, teto conjunccion, chemacic scruc- 
tures, restriction, verbosicy, succinctness, al-jinls, simile, assonance, and imagery. 
The grammatical System, i.e. rules, explain grammacical processes that take place 
in a given sentence and constitute the sound foundation for the establishment of 
differenc meanings of different grammacical struccures. Alchough some sentences 
are made up of two grammatical consticuents only, differenc grammacical pitcerns 
can be made chrough defmiteness, foregrounding, and the employmenc of 
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affirmation partides, such as che following: 

- Salim is innocent. 

•4 jP - Salim, che innocent. 

t - Is Salim innocent? 

r JJ— - Is it croe chic Salim is innocent? 

* ¿f— - Sllim, he is che innocent. 
é 1 - - The innocent is Salim. 

¿J— ^ 'nfjp - It is Salim who is the innocent. 
y— * 1 /^ 0 ! - Verily, the innocent is Sllim. 

V' >» ^ y - Verily, Salim is the innocent. 

Homr, these conscructíons are grammatically and structuraily identical but 
semantically discincc. These diíferent word orders are psychologically motivated 
and concext-sensitive. In other words, each one has its own independent 
pragmatic funccion. Word order, therefore, is ncx concerned with individual 
words but with the semantic relatedness and harmony among them. Word order 
is grammatically governed and psychologically chiven by the communicator for 
pragmatic purposes. It is, thus, directly related to diíferent contexcs oí situación 
and the various contextual implicatures 6 generated by each word order. 

Word order is divxied intoeight sections which are: (1) reporting, <2) informing, 
(3) subject status, 7 (4) predícate status, (3) verb status, (6) restriction, (7) disjunc- 
tion and conjunction, and (8) succinctness, verbosity, and moderación. Hese are 
illustraced by Figure 4.1. 


Muttnad ¡laíhi 



* 

Definitcness 


bVlamMlWM Occurence 

Figurg 4 . / The major constituencs ot word order in Arabic rheconc. 
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4.5 Reporting 

Reporting can be either true or false.* In ocher words, the text producir in his or 
her reporting proposición conveys either correct or ¿ncorrect Information to the 
addressee. The text receiver, however, is at liberty to accepc or reject the message. 
The text producir ¿s describid as either truthlul or untruthful dependíng on the 
correa or false decaí Is he or she conveys. The judgement on a given reporting 
utterance as true or false is arrived at through its real world, i.e. the circumstarvces 
that surround the speech act regardless of the intentionality and the ideological 
posición of the communicator. A reporting statement is true if and only ¿f it is 
compatible with the context of situation ¿n which ¿t has been employed. It is false, 
lvowever, ¿f and only if it is not compatible with ¿ts real world. For IbrahTm 
al-Nazz2m (d. 231 H), the teacher of al-j2hiz, a reporting proposition that is either 
true or false can be decided by its communicator s recognition and awareness of 
the reporting tlut it is compatible or incompatible with its real world. In ocher 
words, if a text producir reports something but later on he or she discovers that 
his or her reported message is uncrue, he or she should not be categorised as a liar 
but as being wrong. 

However, al-Jlhiz has taken reporting a step íurtlver tlun the binary distinccion 
of true or false and dassified ¿t into three categories: true, false, neither true ñor 
false. He has also sub-classified the third category of reporting, neither true 
ñor false, into the following: 

1 reporting compatible with ti* real world while the communicator believes it 
is incompatible; 

2 reporting compatible with the real world while the communicator is 
ideologically neutral; 

3 reporting incompatible with the real world while the communicator believes 
it is compatible; 

4 reporting incompatible with the real world while the communicator is 
ideologically neutral. 

For rhetoricians, a proposition consises of two units: unit one is al-musnad 
ilaihi (the inchoat¿ve) and unit two ¿s al-musnad (the predícate),* as ¿n: 

Jü-: - TI* Minister has resigned. 
j úp ¿- TI* Minister was sacked. 

CáRi jrjjll - Uve Minister ¿s scared. 

where the noun phrase - the Minister) represents al-musnad ilaihi and 

(¿&J - to resign), (- to sack), and (- to be scared) represent al-musnad. 
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4.5.1 Prapmatufum/ions of rtporiing 

A reporting scatement conveys distinct communicative valúes to che a odi ence. 
When we repon someching to someone, the addressee is either uruware (jihil) oí 
the preposicional contení oí the message, or aware (ghair jahil) of the proposi- 
tional concern of the message. In other words, a reporting p ropos i t ion provides 
either known (oíd) Information or unknown (new) informal ion. 10 TI* three ty pes 
oí addressee are represenced by Figure 4.2. 

For Arab rhetoricians, reporting has two major communicative functions 
which are: 

1 Rtpvrnn% tj/u€ A reporting message provides unknown (new) información 
to the addressee and its communicative valué is high. This kind of reponing 
is referred to as reporting valué (ía'idat al-khabar). In other words, the 
communicative function oí reporting valué is to benefic the addressees with infor¬ 
mación which they are uruware oí. 

2 Reporting aJJeJ tu fue However, when a reporting proposición provides 
known (oíd) information to che audience, its communicative valué is low. This 
kind of reporting is referred to in Arabic rhetoric as reporting added valué (lazim 
al-fc'idah). In other words, I, as a text producer, have not provided any unknown 
(new) detai Is to my text receiver but I only want to report to him/her that I am, 
in fact, aware of wliac he<*she already knows. Therefore, che communicative 
function of reporting added valué is to remind the addressee of what he/she is 
already aware of. 

The above two communicative functions oí reporting have 11 implicit context- 
sensicive implicatures 11 wliose inferable interpretations can bedecoded and arrived 
at by the addressee in el* light of the context in which they have occurred. It is 
worthwhile to note that these implicatures of reporting express tlie propositional 
attitude of the communicacor. A proposición which explicitly expresses a given 



Ftx/frr 4.2 Typcs oí addressee in linguisnc communicacion. 
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thoughc may in fact implicítly convey other thoughc s. These implicatures are: 

i To express impotence and weakness on the pon of ti* communicator. Let us 
consider ti* following reporting statement, as in: 

^ ^ sj ^ - I have got very bod coothache and bleeding 

in my gum. 

This speech act can be eicher (a) a reporting valué mode oí discourse by a com- 
municator to bis or her employer or denti&t who are unaware of hts or her 
unfortunate circumstances, or (b) a reporting added valué mode of discourse 
by a speaker to bis or her spouse who is aware already oí his or her bad 
coothache and the bleeding of ti* gum. 

ii To plea for mercy and raise che sympathy of ti* audience, as in: 

¿J+U ^e ., Lki - I have done wrong against you; so please 

forgive me and do noc punish me. 

This can be either a reporting valué message to someone who is not aware of 
the miscakes ti* speaker has done against him or her, or a reporting added 
valué message to a manager who has found out already about ti* speaker's 
wrong deeds against him or her and may take a disciplinar y action against the 
speaker who is an employee in the firm. 

iii To admonish the audience and urge them to do what the communicator 
advises them to do, as in: 

jftíl ¿ v** ¿* - The sincere friend scands shoulder to 

shoulder with his friend during crises. 

which can be a reporting valué ¿í the addressee is unaware of this wisdom or 
a reporting added valué if the addressee is aware of it. 

iv To express remorse and distress, as in: 

á*u J - 1 have broken the golden watch. 

which is a reporting valué to the addressee if he or si* is not aware oí ti* fact 
that the precious golden watch is now broken, but a reporting added valué to 
the addressee if this ¿nformation is already known to him or her. 
v To praise someone/someching, as in: 

- You are a just man. 

If the addressee has not realised that he, ¿n fact, has been fair with ocher 
people, ti* statement has ti* rl*corical íunce ion of a reporting valué. 
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However, if he knows for sure that he has been fair with everyone, the 
statement's rhetorical function is a reporting added valué. 

vi To boast about something as in: 

i ***** ¿¿¿i - All people are scared of me because of my wealth 

and authority. 

whose rhetorical function is either a reporting valué if the audience are not 
aware of this fact. However, ¿f they already know it, clae proposition conveys 
a reporting added valué to them. 

vii To rebuke someone, as ¿n: 

- Drugs can damage your health. 

This speech act can be said to someone w1k> has taken drugs without realising 
their serious health risks. Thus, the statement is a reporting valué to him or 
her. However, if the person is aware of this fact about drugs but continúes to 
take them, the message is a reporting added valué to him or her. 
viii To warn someone, as in: 

^_ The bank will cióse your account if you 
do not pay the bilis. 

which is a reporting valué to a new bank customer who is not aware of the 
bank’s reguiations. This speech act, however, can be a reporting added valué 
to the customer who is fully aware of the bank's policy. In the first instante, 
the statement is of a high communicative valué to him or her but in the 
second instance it is of a low communicative valué. 

ix To threaten someone, as ¿n: 

J*J dZUii «lL¿Vt Ci jJL - If you repeat the same mistakes 

again, I shall sack you. 

This can be said to an employee who is ambivalent to his or her wrong actions 
which seriously viólate his or her contract. Thus, the statement is beneficial 
to the addressee and is therefore a reporting valué to him or her. However, if 
the employee is fully aware of his or her contract and most importantly of the 
wrong acts he or she has been doing repeatedly, the statement has the rhetor¬ 
ical function of a reporting added valué whose benefit is low to the addressee. 

x To instruct someone, as ¿n: 

¿Vi dftoxtj >13 ¿i - You have to do your lM»mework now. 

A speech act like this can be of a high communicative valué to a student who 
is not aware of the deadline of submitting his or her essay. This statement is 
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therefore a reporting valué. However, if che student is already aware of the 
deadline buc is ambivalent to ¿t, this sentence ¿s a reporting added valué co 
him or her. 

xi To express disavowal and reproach to someone, as in: 

^ - Every time I forgive you, you go back 

co che same bad habits. 

which can be addressed to someone who is unaware oí the favour chat has been 
done repeacedly to her by the speaker and that she has been a persistenc 
oífender withouc realising her wrong deeds. In this case, this speech act is a 
reporting valué to her. However, if the addressee is aware oí che communica- 
tor’s good nature and oí her wrong actions, the message is a reporting added 
valué to her. 

Thus, the linguiscic level provided by the grammar has been added an extra 
pragmatic level of decoding che communicator's atticude co the choughc expressed 
by his or her reporting stacement. The addressee needs to ha ve an iníerential abtl- 
icy íor his or her pragmatic interprecation of che communicator's reporting speech 
acts. Therefore, commumcation can be successful if the addressee is able co under- 
stand the implicic meanmg of the communicator's stacement rather than under- 
standing the linguistic meaning or form oí che same speech act. For instance, the 
speech act - I have goc a hcadache), when said ¿n a meeting, has an 

implicature namely < '&'J< ’J - I wanc to leave che meeting) which is 
differenc from ¿ts overt linguistic meaning namely - I want so me 

tablets). However, all implicacures and explicatures can be mferred from the 
contexc of situación. When a communicator's intención is underscood by the 
audience, chis poincs co ics fulfilment. Therefore, if we intend to report, we need 
to make our utcerance explicicly underscocxl by providing salienc and conclusive 
grammatical evidence. This is because the propositional form can be an explica- 
ture. For instance, if I feel bored and intend to leave che meeting, I could have 
said the following speech act: 


iUj £U3»yi ’J ¿jjj -1 have got a lieadache and would like to leave 

the meeting, please. 

Thus, che explicature of this reporting is evident to che addressee. It also shows 
the natural link between the linguistic form oí a reporting proposición and its 
pragmatic interprecation. 
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4J.2 Affirma!ion of reportin g 

The text produce* employs two linguistic styliscic techniques to aífirm his o* he* 
reportin# speech act. Aífirmation can be eicher chrough some linguistic tools or 
thruugh grammatical patterns chat have the stylistic effect of aífirmation. These 
two cechnitjues are explicated in che following paragraphs. 

4.5.2.1 Affirma!ion tools in npori¡n% 

There are varióos semantically orienced linguistic tools chat can be employed to 
aífirm the significación of a reportin# speech act. These are employed to confirm 
either the taking place of an acción that is represented by the verb, ¿n verbal sen- 
tences, or the State that is represented by the noun in nominal sencences wichout 
a mam verb. Aífirmation tools are not required when the addressee is open- 
minded. However, they are employed when the addressee is scepcicai or a denier 
of the cruth of our statemenc. For instante, to an open-mind person, we can say 
(o^ijA - SamTr is ¿11). However, ¿f the addressee is sceptical abouc my report- 
ing discourse, we can aífirm the truth of my news by saying (¿hv>• f - 
Verily, SamTr is ill). Speaking to someone who denies the truth of my reporting 
scaternent, we would have to say 1 J) - Verily, SamTr is, indeed, ill) or 

¿ - By God, verily, Samir is, indeed, ill). Some of these affirma- 

tion linguistic tools are employed with reward, punishment, or threat proposi- 
tions to affirm that someone is definitely going to be rewarded, punished, or that 
the threat is going to be executed. Among the aífirmation linguistic tools that 
liave semantic funccions are the following. 

I The partide (¿j), as in: 


which is a reporting stacement aífirmed by the partide (£í)* A basic reporting 
sentence without aífirmation ¿s (¿ti**<y*^* - My friend ¿s diligent.) 

2 Inicial (j> which is pcefixed to a verb, a noun, an adjective, or a preposición, 
as in: 

éúi - He will sacrifice his wealth for the sake of his councry. 

whose basic non-assertive reporting structure is J#-4/**X*^*--*V). 

Al so ¿n ¿i) _ Indeed, you are of a great moral character, Q68:4) 

which ineludes the aífirmation lecters (¿i) and (j) where the latter is annexed to 
the preposition {J*.). The basic reporting structure of chis sencence is 
^ ) where the State ¿s not aífirmed. 
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3 Condicional <UJ) 12 which takes che stylistic pattern (j... cJ - as for..., he 
or she...), i.e. ¿t is followed by che conjunctive element (j), as in: 

r j ¿i j^¿\ cJ - As for the manager, he arrived late. 

whúse basic reporcing pactern is <1 ¿di* J—, - The manager arrived late.) 

4 Tlie future letter ( — ) and che future particle (<_¿ *-) which boch occur with 
the present tense verb to change it to a future tense. Semantically, when che future 
letter (^) is preíixed to a present tense verb, the verb signifies the near future, as 

in: 

<4^1 - I am going to go to tlie library. 

while the future particle designates far away future, as in 

(♦ jkUU Jl jU 1 - I shall travel to Cairo). 15 

5 Assertive ( j) which co-occurs with the pose tense verb and has the semantic 
coínmunicative function of aífirming the inevitability of the action denoted by 
the verb, as in: 

- the students who studied hard liase verily been 

successful. 

whose basic stylistic struccure is (-^ £*'). However, when the con- 

junctive particle (j) occurs with a present tense verb, boch its grammatical and 
semantic roles change. Grammacically, the particle (j) is no longer an affirmation 
tool, and semantically, its communicacive function does not signify alTirmation 
but rather it designates diminución, which is a semantic signal of probobility and 
uncertainty of the action denoted by the verb, as in: 

* - Salim may travel to Faris tomorrow. 

which is a reporcing sencence that does not echo any form of affirmation. 

6 Explicit pronouns, 14 as in: 

ja - Salim, he is the sincere friend) whose basic stylistic report- 
ing structure is - Salim is a sincere friend.) 

7 Oath letters such as ( ¿«J«.*) which are prefixed to another oath word such 
as (¿i - God), as in: 

Ah ¿J¡ _ i swear by God I did not say that. 

¿foJiflAK - I sw&tr by God I did not say that. 

¿A\ } - I swear by God I did not say that. 

whose basic structures are (aü6 JÚ^l^-Jl) and ¿tí¿). 
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8 Light and heavy affirmation < j) letter, as in: 

“ He will surely be imprisoned and will be of chote 

debased,Q 12:32. 

where che light ( J) is a single nunation (al-tanwln) sound repr»ented by the let¬ 
ter ( L ) of( r -AJ )*' and is used instead of the non-affirmation focm (>, aixl tlie 
double (¿) is represented by the final (^.) of J) and is emploved inscead of 

the non-affirmation form 

9 Superfluous partid» lilce (-* • • V • U«¿1% ¿)). These are grammatically 

superfluous partid». In other words, they can be taken out of the sentence with- 
out causing ungrammaticality but the sentence will be void of affirmation. 
Semántica]]) 1 , however, they ha ve a pragmatic fuña ion of affirmation, ai in: 

h*i j\ U - I liave never been unjust to any one. 

u* - When I went in his office, he welcomed me warmly. 16 
U - I have come for something. 

bj* JiSyJJ u ví) - R»pond immediacely when I cali you. 

^ * - No one has visited me. 

-Iamnot stupid. 17 

10 Repetition of negation is also a stylistic tedimque of affirmation, as ¿n: 

V V - No, I do not like injustice. 

11 The use of (Uji), as in: 

¿J+Zj Ui) - Verily, deeds are based on one’s intentions. 

4. 5.2.2 Grammaliiúl afftrmatum ttíhmqwi in npvr/in% 

A reporting speech act can be affirmed through stylistic techniqu» where the 
grammatical pattern of tlie speech act is changed. The re are two grammatical 
techniques of affirmation. Tliese are: 

I Tht ntmtnai xnttmt This refers to a sentence without a verb. The employment 
of nomina] sentences is a stylistic cechnique of affirmation, as in: 

¿li ** J* • Defendmg the country is tlie responsibility of every 

Citizen. 

¿Rí - Knowledge is usefu]. 

j^ü\ _ Trains are usefu! to the society. 
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which are rhetorically more affirmative than their counterpart verbal sent enees 
(¿i*»and (¿¿*4 ¿*£) respectively. 

2 Subjtct-tnttial aaUttct The subject (al-fó*il) of a ¿iven sentence can be fore- 
grounded, i.e. placed sentence-inicially before ¿es verb in order co add aífirmacion 
to the sentence. Thus, we actain the aífirmacion mode of discutirse, as ¿n: 

ja - TI* manager has resigned from his pose. 

wl*re the subjecc noun (- the manager) is placed before ¿ts verb for the 
rhecoeical íunction oí aífirmacion. Aífirmacion is achieved through the explicic noun 
( and the implicit co-referential pronoun 1 * ( ja - he) that refera to (Thus, 
reference has been made cwice to ( #* 21 ). 


4. i.) Mode i of rtporting 

This is an investigación of cext in concext. It is also a sentence-level analysis. Arab 
rhetoricians have dassified the modes of discourse ¿n terms of the psychological 
response aixl the ideological orientación of tlie cext receiver. The presenc discus- 
sion is directly related co argumentación ¿n Arabic. The three discincc modes of 
reporting ¿Ilústrate che differenc kinds of cext receivers, cheir diííerenc responses, 
and varied reactions to the information relayed to chem by a texc producer. A 
proposition put forward co the audience can be eicher accepced wichouc opposi- 
tion, received with scepcicism, or remeced outright. A shrewd communicator, 
therefore, needs to be well aware of the psychological State and ideological back- 
ground of the addressee and his or her degree of preparedness. Thus, che modes of 
reporting can be dassified in terms of the addressee. Rhetorically, chere are three 
categories of addressee (see Figure 4.2 on page 104): 

1 one who is open-minded (khali al-dhihn) willing to accept tle proposición 
put forward to him or her, 

2 one who is sceptical (mutaraddid) and is a 'floater* unable to make up his or 
her mind about che proposición puc forward; 

3 one who is a denier (munkir) and disbelieves the proposition puc forward 
outright. 

Having known che psychological and ideological background of che cext receiver, 
the cext producer is required to regúlate his or her degree of aífirmacion in the 
speech act accordingly. Thus, the rhetorical mode of reporting is pre-conditioned 
by the addressee s circumst anees. There are three modes of reporting: 

J Imita / rtfwriÍH£ When che addressee is open-minded, the use of aífirmacion 
linguiscic tools is not required, i.e. che speech act should be minimally evalúa ti ve. 
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This mode oí discourse is directly aimed at winning the heart and mind oí the 
addressee who is ideologically unbiased and open to convicción more readily. 
Since the addressee’s mind is free, clie communicator s message will be absorbed 
and supporced. Thus, reporting from the very beginning relates directly to him 
or her. The proposición may represent a personal emocional experience, a descrip- 
tion oí common knowledge facts, instruccional, and advice speech acts, as ¿n: 

•¿i *— x - Smoking can damage your htalth. 

^l^Ji - Educación will benefic you throughouc your life. 

where substanciar ion and afTirmation cools are noc required. 

2 Jfofwo/ npor/inx This mode oí discourse is reíerred to as *request* because 
the addressee is uncertain oí the pcoposition puc íorward to him or her and is in 
pursuit oí the truth, i.e. requesting more información about it. In ocher words. the 
texc receiver requescs the truth and is seaxching for it. When the addressee is scep- 
tical oí tl>e proposition put íorward, che mode of discourse muse be request 
reporcing which is cliaracterised by che modérate employment oí aííirmacion cools 
to enable che addressee to arrive ac ti* absoluce certaincy and che truth he or she 
is searching foc. Arab rhetoricians have recommended che use oí one aííirmacion 
element only in a given reqoest reporting statement, as in: 

J—- Taxes will destroy che economy. 

where the affirmacion partí de (_^) is employed. 

} Dtftiai rtjurltnfí This mode of discourse is suicable for a stubborn addressee 
who rejeccs outright che proposición and denies ic as faise. Thus, there is a huge 
yawning gap and ideological clash between the text producer and che texc 
receiver. Tl*refore, excessive use of linguiscic affirmacion cools is required to sub- 
scanciace tlie claim puc íorward. On che macro textual level, repetición of expres- 
sions, which is a form of lexical cohesión, is also regarded as an affirmacion 
technique in Arabic rhetoric, as in surac al-Rahman (Q55) where ti* formulaic 
expression < US*j - so which of che íavours of your Lord would you 

deny?) is repeated 31 times, and che formulaic inscructional sencence (J»\ i^ajci 
- worship God; you h ave no deity ocher than Him) in surac al-A'raf 
(Q7) which is repeated four times. Rhetorically, afTirmation can be realised 
through other linguistic cechñiques such as ti* nominal sentence, as in (¿ls - 
our Lord knows) and (j>L-Uj - we are messengers to you) in Q36:16 wl*re 
affirmation is employed to refute the opponents' premise chat ‘prophets cannoc be 
humans'. TI* use of negación plus excepción is anocher technique of affirmacion 
which occurs ¿n denial reporting, as in j V) ¿A u - you are nothing more 

than a weak man) where che negative particle (^) and the excepción purticle (V¡) 
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are used to reject the proposition put forward by the first speaker who claims 
JxjUl - lamí strong man). 


4.5.3. / Drpartvn¡rom moda of rtfwrUrt£ 

We have explained earlier in 4.5.3 tlut che mode oí reporting is required to be 
compatible with ti* concext of situación. It has aiso been staced tlut the commu- 
nicator needs to appreciate and take into accounc the psychological State of the 
addressee and his or her ideological background so tlut tl>e speech act produced 
is or is not supplied with affirmation tools, and whether the communicacor needs 
to raise ti* lcvcl of affirmation by using more affirmation particles for addressees 
who reject the proposition. However, the communicator may depart from these 
rhetorical modes of reporting. TI* stylistic tech ñiques can be modified in order 
to achieve a pragmaticaily more effective discourse when a departure from the 
modes of reporting is made. In Arabic rhetoric, departure from the expected 
modes of reporting takes one of the following three forms: 

I An opm-mtnJ<J auduitít art addnatd ai if tbey u*rt nrptia Rl*torically, 
when an open-minded person is addressed, affirmation is not required in the 
speech act. However, the text producer is allowed to employ an affirmation 
linguiscic tool in a speech act directed towards an addressee who ¿s open-minded. 
This is a departure from the conventions of reporting. We need to note four 
important linguiscic and semantic factors abouc ti* utcerances employed in this 
mode of departure: 

1 This kind of discourse occurs incer-sencencially. In cxher words, this departure 
from the mode of reporting takes place ¿n two consecutive sentences. 
ii The affirmation tool is employed ¿n the second sencence. 

iii Semanticaily, the second sentence functions as an answer to an implicic 
quescion in the first sentence. In other words, the first sentence implies 
a 'why' and the second sencence provides the answer to the implicit *why’. 

iv Scyliscically, ti* affirmation paxticle which we usually encounter ¿n the second 
sentence is (£$)- 

Ex ampies of this kind of departure from ti* expected first mode of reporting 
are like: 


la ^ V - I do not wish to speak to 

you abouc this matter. Verily, democracy does not exist in your country. 
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Lyji y» ¿j J****}' i Ja* **!• > - Ic is important to get rtady for ti ve 

exams. They will be hele! very soon. 

sAh& JS ^ dLü Ui^i > ¡jipi - Do noc despair oí your studies 

because your failure was for medical reasons. 

where che affirmation parcide (¿J) is employed in the second sentence. 

2 An ¿fm-mwJeJ auJieme are aJJreueJ ai ij they uae Jemal In chis form oí 
departure from che mode oí reporcing, tlve communicacor addresses an open- 
minded person ironically and sarcastically and treacs him or her as a denier. Ic is 
importanc co note that the addressee, who is open-minded, accs in a way chat is 
councer to what he or she originally believes in, i.e. his or her deeds do noc match 
his or her belieís. Examples oí chis kind oí departure írom che expected firsc mode 
oí reporting are like: 

j+*A jmM - Economic growch is achieved only 

through lower interese races. 

This is a statemenc addressed to a Chancellor who believes in che premise oí the 
above preposición, is aware oí ic, and has called for ic during his elección cam- 
paign. However, he has repeatedly raised the interest races when he is in power 
uncil he lias choked economic growth. Thus, the texc producer is sarcascic oí tlve 
Chancellor s economic policy and has treaced him as if he were a denier oí chis eco¬ 
nomic face. Scyliscically. we need to note dttt che communicacor has employed in 
the above proposition many affirmation tools needed for a denier. These are (¿¿), 
the negation particle (ji), and the exception particle (V¡). 

3 Denier asiJ j eme are aJJreueJ as tf they uere 6pen-mtnJeJ When tlve re is ampie 
evidence available to reluce che deniers claim, or when there ¿s selí-evident truch, 
a communicator may noc need to employ affirmation cools in his or her proposi¬ 
tion when addressing a denier. Irvscead, a basic sentence paccem can be employed, 
as in: 

- Social jus- 

tice is achieved chrough the eliminación oí unemployment, che provisión of free 
health care, and free educación for every one. 

In chis reporting stacement, no affirmation is employed alchough the addressee 
rejeets this claim. This also applies to: 

- The recum of refugees to cheir homes is a 

legitímate righe. 
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4.6 Informing 

An informing proposition is that which does not qualify to be true or false. In 
ocher words, a speech act which is not relaced to anythíng that already exists. A 
reporting proposition, however, is that which can be either true or false and is 
related to someching that already exlsts. For instance, a statement like 
jiul fjk - I wish I could go to Baghdad) is an informing speech act 
because the act ion of 'going to Baghdad' expressed by the communicator does not 
exist before, while (‘- the stodent arnved early) is a reporting speech 
act because the action oí O** 1 - early arrival) has taken place already. 


4-6.1 Mfufts cf informing 

There are two modes of an informing speech act. These are request and non- 
request informing. 

I Rtquai informing This mode of informing entails someching requested that 
lias not taken place at the time of request. This mode of discourse ineludes five 
categories of request informing which are interrogative <al-ist¡fham), imperative 
(al-amr), prohibition (al-nahí), vocative <al-nida’), and wish (al-tamannl) modes of 
discourse. 

i Interrogative constructions: These can be formed by one of the following inter¬ 
rogative particles: 

<l)as in: 

? - Did you break the window? 

Similarly, we can ha ve: 

* ¿USll - Was it you or Samlr who broke the window? 

However, when the interrogative (i) precedes a negated verb, the answer can be 
either wich (^L - yes) if the answer is positive, or with - yes, rhetorically 
mtuntng 'no') if the answer is negative, as ¿n: 

♦ íía rj2) fl\ _ Didn t I explain this matter yesterday? 

If the addressee answers with (^), he/she means (yes, indeed, you did). 
However, if (^) ¿s employed in the addressee s response, he/she means (no, you 
did not). 

Anocher example is: 

? ¿Jl - haven’t I warned you? 
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whose amaer is eicher wich (^-| meaning (yes, you have) or wich (*“) 
meaning (no, you have noi). 

í¿~) as in < * ,J~ - Wlien did you arrive?). 

(_^) as in < ? jU J- - Where do you live). 

(_i,s) as in (' atf.» - How are you'). 

(*£) as in <—* »S - How many scories have you boughc?). 

(U) as in ( V -¡I—; - — Whac is your ñame'). 

(_IJ) meaning (where from) as in (? lás <ál Lr l - Where did you gec chis from?). 
( J>) meaning (how) as in < f ti» - How did you cuc chis?). 

(J») as in «' jVI & J J» - Would you like co eac now?). 

( J) as in (? J-i -üy - Which book do you prefer?). 

Incercogacive sencences expresa o«e of «he following perlocucíonaiy elTeccs. 1 ’ 
In ocber words, each one oí che speech acu echo a given pragmaiic significa¬ 
ción such as che following: 

a Command, as in: 

• atJjj ^ Ciii - Are you serious abouc your scudies? 
which means (You should be serious abouc your si odies.) 

’ aJ J» - Are you liscening? 
which means (Lisien!) 

b Prohibition, as in: 

' jJ±J - Do you violace che law? 
which means (Do noc violace che law.) 

c Rebuke, as in: 

V ja á&’JíA - Do you chink cliac you will escape che law' 

This mode of informing pragmacically overlaps wich che denial incer- 
rogacive mode of discourse (see poinc f below). 
d Sartasm, as in: 

t cul > - Who are you?! 

e Tlueac, as in: 

^ fi — Haven'c you seen whai I have done co Samlr? 
f Denial, as in: 

• ^ A-' - Was ic Sálim who cooked chis food? 
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In chis speech act, the communicator rejects the fact chat Salim has 
cooked the meal and implicitly referí to Sllim's poor cooking skills. 
However, this mode oí informing may also overlap with the rebuke inter- 
rogative mode of discourse mentioned earlier in point c, as in: 

f .u-*'— rJ ¿±; ¿Jl - Do you (reaily) respect and help the 
neighbours? 

The communicator has employed this interrogative mode oí informing 
with a pragmatic thrust to achieve rebuke to the addressee, on the one 
hand, and to establish the denial of the actions denoted by the two vcrbs 
- to res pee t) and ” t0 Help), on the other. TTiis is an identi- 

cal mode of discourse to the mode oí explicit negation through which we 
can achieve the same pragmatic effeets: 

¿ ¿¿¿i¿¿A _ You do not respect your neighbours and do 
not help them. 

g Impcssibility as in: 

T - Do you want to fxiss tlae exams? 

which means 'it is impossible for you to pass the exams’ if it is said to an 
addressee who is known for his or her poor attendance and academic 
progress. This is also similar to: 

V ^- Do you drink the sea water? 

? i-üi - Will you live a thousand years? 

ii Imperative constructions: Imperative informing speech acts can express one of 
the following pragmatically distinct significations such as: 

a supplication, as in: 

gr-V ¿ ^j - O my Lord, make my studies easy. 

b guidance, as in: 

- Avoid drugs. 

c choice, as in: 

^ } J> J'>— 11 J+ **** - Answer question one or two. 
d challenge, as in: 

^ ^ Live *¡l iif e <** t he moon. 
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e thrwt, as in: 

- Break che law and you will be jailed. 

í sarcasm, as in: 

U? Jf - Eac. Mr Prwidenc. 

g plea, as in: 

JQ ¿* - Lend me some money. 


iii Prohibición constructions: The prohibición mode oí discourse re^uires the 
negación pare icle (v - no) and can express one oí the following significations: 
a supplication, as in: 

uk>d ¿ u^; V Cj - Our Lord, do noc impose blame upon us if 

we have fregoteen or erred. 

b chreac, as in: 

¿ 11 , 4 -—/ . ^ V; V cj' - You neither respect your parenes ñor care 

abouc your íucure. 

This speech act carries an implicic chreac chat che addressee has co respecc 
bis parenes and cake care oí his future. 

V - Do noc listen co my advice. 

Hiis is an implicic chreac which means (’Oa </“*J - Listen co me or else). 
c sarcasm, as in: 

r^ [ Ji c—’ V - Do noc study because you do not need 

knowledge. 

d guidante. as in: 

*Jdü* V - Do not socialise wich bad people. 
e challenge, as in: 

J \y,** aUJ jl V - Do noc cry co imítate Sibawaihi in grammar. 
f rebuke, as ¿n: 

V ^ - Do noc preach whac you do noc praccise. 

4 ^* ¿jl. ^ ^ ^ - Do noc command people noc co lie while you 

are a liar. 
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g wish, as ¿n: 

V y.j V - O spring, do not finid». 

In chis speech act, ti* communicator wishes that sprint would lase longer. 

iv Vocative conscructions: Vocative informing speech acts require che voca¬ 

tive pareicles such as (^ *') which are employed for addressing someone 
cióse to you, as in i - O, Samlr come here), and • 1*1 * t*) 

which are ased for addressing someone far away. However, the vocative 
partides (’J * l>) can be employed for addressing a neaxby person who is 
day dreaming in a dass or is fast asleep, i.e. we treac the nearby addressee 
as a far away person due to his or her psychological and ideológica] State of 
mind, as in: 

- O Jamal, wake up. 

<¿J J^'4 - O Jamal, be atcentive. 

Vocative informing speech acts express one of the following pragmatic 
meanings, as in: 

a regret, as in: 

- I wish I studied seriously. 

b lamentation and seeking help, as in: 

! j - O, Mtftasim! 

! - O, rulers! 

! -0,God! 

c s are asm, as in: 

! JLVjft J ^ - O, supporters of injuscice! 
d rebuke, as ¿n: 

* ^ Uj: ¿¿tu v - O, my friend, haven’t you learned 

a lesson from your many problems? 

v Wish conscructions: Uve particle - I wish) is the most common 
linguistic tool thac expresses a wish and is employed ¿n tl>e following con- 
structions to express something that is impossible to take place, as in: 

- I wish my youth comes back for one day. 

_ I wish | vvas with you. 
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The ocher wish pare ic les are < >1) and (^J): 

m J jí - I wish I had anocher chance. 
ij+. fj» ¿I j) - I wish I had a car. 

>* - I wish you had coid me in advanee. 

I wish I would pass che exams. 

Ic is worchwhile co noce here chac che wish particle ( ji) signifies someching 
chac is difficulc co achieve or impossible co accain. 

However, in Arabic rhetoric, che particle (¿>j) signifies che pragmacic 
funccion oí 'hope* (al-carajjT). There are other parcicles whese underlying 
significación expresses a wish on che pare oí che communicacor and a feeling 
oí regret on che part oí the addressee. These are (^) which is made up oí the 
wish particle (¿*) plus the redundant particle (y). as in: 

«£&, a >> c**.* Va - 1 wish you liscened to your father's advice. 

!»j Va - I wish you studied hard. 

0¿>i) which is made up oí the wish particle (y) plus che redundant particle 
(y), in: 

di ¿It Vjl - I wish you did whac you were told. 

This also applies to che wish particle (Ujl) which Ls made up oí the wish 
particle (¿ 1 ) plus che redundant particle <^> t as in: 

uy - I wish you respected your teacher. 

Ic is worthwhile to note chat when cl>e wish particles (Va * Vjl < ’->!) are 
employed by che communicacor, cheir pragmatic funccion is co raise a feeling 
of regret in the addressee's mind. Second. they occur with a past cense verb. 
Thus, in the sentences mentioned earlier, the pase tense verbs have occurred 
- listened), - studied), ( > j „ - did), and (;l* - respected). 

2 Nm-nqMéJl in¡ormm^ This mode of informing does not entail someching 
requested. This form of discourse ¿nvolves che following informing cacegories: 

i praise and dispraise constructions (al-madh wal-dhamrn), as in: 

r*í - What a wonderful friend Salim is. 

JoacJ - How nice it would be to help the needy. 
i— 1 " V - How bad a friend c Islm is. 
fW I,* _ How bad a friend c Isam ¿s. 

- How bad the policies of che Prime Miniscer are. 
uo? - How pleasant my friend is. 
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ii astonishment construcción* (al-ta'ajjub), as in: 

** u _ How wonderful good manners are. 

J* 1 ^ - How nice spring is. 

iii hope constructions (al-raja*) which involve che liope verbsI^V*; * j 
meaning (I hope tlut...), as in: 

J V - I hope tlut Zaid will buy me a present. 

v ^->w J iL*¿y ¿ ^ — I hope the economy will improve. 

^ - I hope illiteracy will be eliminated. 

iv oath constructions (al-tjasam) - tiñese speech acts occur with che oath letters 

j),as in: 

ti* CmíU (¿b% -Itó) -IAj - By God, I llave no< done chis. 

v legal construcción* (al- c ucjüd) - chis kind of discourse occurs in legal excliange 
such as buying and selling things and getcing married, as in: 

i* aü<» L¿j - He has offered you his daughter as a wife. 
i/r¿ '¿¿i - I have sold you chis car. 

It is important to note that the reply to these legal construcción* is usually 
(¿1* -1 accepc). 


4.7 Foregrounding and backgrounding 

Foregrounding and backgrounding (al-taqdTm wal-ta’khlr) are semancically 
orienced syncaccic processes. Tliese processes are employed in Arabic to designate 
rhetorical effects in a given proposición. Tliese two nocions are concerned with the 
delibérate placement of a sentence conscituenc either sentence-initially or 
sentence-fmally so that the linguistic conscruction becomes compatible with the 
contexc oí situation and the State of the addressee. Foregrounding and back¬ 
grounding 20 are central to the notion of order System (al-nazm) ¿n Arabic 
rhetoric and are of fundamental valué to argumentadle and legal discourses. 
Grammatically, Arabic allows the foregrounding of subjecc, object, and the 
preposicional phrase, as in the following examples which show the verbal 
sentences where the verb occurs sentence-initially and are considered as the 
unmarked, i.e. common or expecced, word order, and the nominal sen¬ 
tences where the verb occurs after a foregrounded sentence constituent in the 
sentence and which are considered as the marked, i.e. uncommon or inverted. 
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word orden in Arabic: 

J — Zaid wrote the letter in the library. 

¿ j*; ^ <*~ji - In the library Ziid wrote the letter. 
v¡£i» J ít-Jl - As for the letter, Zaid wrote it in the library. 

\ y w*< i^L* ^ - In the library Zaid wrote tlie letter. 

where the first sentence is an unmarked word order which is a reporting mode oí 
discourse and does not involve any form oíaífirmation. Most importantly, the first 
sentence has not undergone any of the processes of foregrounding or hic kg round- 
ing. Tlie ocher three word orders are marked and expresa pragmatic effects due to 
the grammaticai procer of foreg round ing. The foregrounded constituents in sen¬ 
tences 2-4 are ( ¡ *!u )\ < j). The pragmatic effect oí foregrounding is to 

highlight the communicative valué of the foregrounded element by placing ¿t 
sentence-initially. 

The third sentence W" - as for the letter, Zaid wrote it in the 

library) involves the foregrounding oí the noun phrase - the letter) which 
lias also appeared in the nominative case and an anaphoric reference (t+_ - it) 
cliticised onto the verb - to write) lias been used. Tliis kind of sentence is 
reíerred to as a thematic scructure where is the theme (al-muhaddath 

c anhu) and the rest of the sentence is called the rheme <al-muhaddath). 21 

Reporting good or bad news is also part of the pragmatic effects of 
foregrounding, as in: 

•<i/Ury - Yasir has won the annual prize. 

)f fu, - The Imam of the moscjue lias died. 

The communicator has foregrounded (/-’<) and * w .) in these sentences in an 
attempt not only to highlight good or bad news to the family and íriends of ( 
and r*i) but foregrounding can also have the pragmatic function of high- 
lighting a contrast in iníormation. Thus, tliese two sentences are in contrast to: 

¿jNAle ¿r - Samlr has won tlie annual prize. 

^ sJ* Jr - Tle mosques porter has died. 

4.8 Al-musnad ilaihi 

Al-musnad ilaihi is a vital component ¿n Arabic basic sentences. 22 In Arabic 
rhetoric, the grammaticai category ’subject’ in English can in principie be 
employed to refer to al-musnad ilaihi which is defined as 'that to which 
something is attributed', literally meaning 'that upon which the attribute leans 
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or by which it Is supported*. It is, therefore, more beneficial to employ the Arabic 
rhetorical expression al-musnad ilaihi throughout chis account. Semantically, the 
role of al-musnad ilaihi can be undertaken by human, non-human, anímate, and 
inanimate noun phrases su ch as - the girl), <^k* - the bird), <y^‘ - the 

present manager», and - the stone) respectively. 


4.8.1 Grammatical fumtiom of al-musnad ilaihi 

Grammatically, al-musnad ilaihi occurs in the following grammatical 
environments: 

1 It occurs in verbal sentences (al-jumlah al-fi'liyyah), i.e. those that are verb- 
inicial. 

2 It occurs in nominal sentences (al-jumlah al-ismiyyah), i.e. those that are 
noun-initial with or without a main verb. 2 * 

Most importantly, al-musnad ilaihi performs one oí the following grammatical 
funccions: 

1 subject (al-fa c il), as in: 

? - TI>e student studied hard. 

s* “ The huxricane destroyed the cicy. 

In these sentences, al-musnad ilaihi is represented !>>• the noun phrases - 
the student» and - the hurricane). 24 

2 subject of a passive voice syntactic struccure (na’ib al- f^il», as in: 

r* r? - Tlie pen has been broken. 

- Tlie cicy was destroved. 

In these sentences, al-musnad ilaihi noun phrases are - tlie pen) and - 
the city) which have the grammatical function of subject of the passive sentence. 

3 tl>e subject of kana and its set - the set of kana ¿s called by Arab 
grammarians as (kana wa akhawltuha - kana and its sisters», as in: 

U» - The weather was beautiful. 

_ Tlve economy has become weak. 

Al-musnad ilaihi is represented by the noun phrases O' - the weather) and 
( y —^Y - the economy). 
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The set oí kan* ineludes the íollowing: 

fil ,U yjf ^1 _„!/ C' W ^ W iül ^ /f>» V*). 

4 the subjett oí inna and its set - Arab grammarians refer to ti*e set oí inna as 
(inna wa akhawatuha - inna and its sisters), as in: 

- The matter is clear. 

• » • 

;*y.' j¡ - Rheiocic is usetul. 

In lítese «menees, jl-musnad ilaihi noun phmses aie (yíi — (he ma(ter) and 
- rhetoric). 

The set oí inna ineludes CJI ¿SJ /'Js /ó*l 

The (ule applies (o long «menees with inna, as in: 

^ ^ ¡*~* > - The best friend for you is elte boolc 

where the musnad ilaihi is - the best íriend) which gmmmatically acts as 
the subject oí ( 4 j) and the predícate oí (jj) which is <^ - the best) acts as the 
musnad. It is worthwhile to note that (v¿&ll) is a buckgrounded subject oí (oí) 
and the word ( #*) is a foregrounded predícate oí (¿)). Semantically, we have 
attributed the feature oí - being the best) to the musnad ilaihi («jjgf). 

5 the inchoative (al-mubtada) that has a predícate, as in: 

- The íood is delicious. 

J; /í/- Abu Bakr is íaithíul. 

where al-musnad ilaihi noun phrases are (r^ - the íood) and (jk ¿A - Abu 
Bakr». 26 

The inchoative nouns (A^ 1 / y )) are cal&ed explicit nouns (ism sarlh) that 
períorm the grammatical tuna ion oí inchoative and the rhetorical fuñetion oí 
al-musnad ilaihi. 

6 the íirst object oí verbs that rehuiré two objeets, as in: 

V* W** J* - Sllim thought rhetoric was tisy. 

ír^ r*J - People thought the weather was coid. 

where al-musnad ilaihi nouns are - rhetoric) and (’^J. - the weather) 

because they are the first objeets oí the verbs (¿k - to think) and j - to think) 
respectively. The verbs that rehuiré two objeets are: 

<&t W/ A/ W JU sj>f j—/ J**/ 

They are called the set oí zanna (¿anna and its sisters). 
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This is due to the grammatical íact that the original scruc tures are UX!i - 
rhetoric ¿s easy) and (5 p - the weather is coid), i.e. rhetorically, musnad 

ilaihi + musnad, or grammatically, mubtada' + khabar. 

7 che second object oí verbs that requirt three objects, as in: 

LrJi 1V' - The teacher iníormed the student that the consequence 
would be cacastrophic. 

Mu - Salim iníormed Zaid chat the weather was coid. 

where al-musnad ilaihi are - tlae conseque rice) and (^*) - the weather) 

because they are cl>e second objeccs of the verbs (uii - to inform) and (fk\ - to 
iníorm) respectively. 

The verbs that require three objects are (¿J / / ’J/íS / / LJ / &/ 

). They are called the set oí the verb (ara) (ara and its siseéis). 

This is aiso due to the grammatical fact that the original scroccures are 
( - the consequence ¿s catastrophic) and (S,v y - tlie weather is coid), 

i.e. rhetorically: musnad ilaihi + musnad, or grammatically, mubtada' + khabar. 
It is also worthwhile to note that the set oí the verb (ara) takes one direcc objecc 
and the other two are indirecc objects. Thus, ¿s the direct object and the 

indirecc objeets are (L&Ji) and (b*^,). Similarly, the direct object is (i^j) and the 
indirecc objeccs are C*¿) and (b J*). 

8 che nominalised noun (al-masdar al-muawwal), 2? as in: 

- To be quiet is better for you. 

where the nominalised noun is - your silence) that is implicicly understood 

and denved from Cys-í^i) and which acts as che musnad ilaihi whose musnad is 
<^üjí - better). Thus, we can say (V ). 

Jr* -*4^1 _ Your hard work is a sign oí your success. 

where the nominalised noun (Dá*^ - your lurd work) is the musnad ilaihi. 
Similarly, in {''•/+& 01 - If you unite, you will be victorious.) 

9 the demonstracive pronoun ¿n simple declarative sentences, as in: 

’aa - Tliis is a man. 

where the demonstracive pronoun (^ - this) is the musnad ¿alihi. 2 * 

However, let us consider the following construcción: 


V- jj - Verily, this book is useíul. 
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Although ebe demonstra i ve pronoun (i*) still acts js ilue musitad ilaihi, the 
musitad is represented by (^»- - useful). Tlte noun (^uü - che book) grammaii- 
cally acis as ait apposicion (badal) «o ihe demonstra ive pronoun (¿.I. Other 
pronouns sueh as (ji - each / all> and — each) can also occur as musitad 
ilaihi, as in: 

• > 

>'y y ¿W S _ Each Citizen defends lite coumry. 

4 • 

y »« ^ _ A1I people defend the coumry. 

^ _ Some people defend1 che couocry. 

where the pronouns < - each), - each), and - some) act as al-musnad 

ilaihi whose musnad is the verb - to defend). 

10 che initial relative pronoun, as in: 

%»-*> J J r-* - The one who designad che bridge cravelled to París. 

j* V - The one who informed you did noc atcend che meeting. 

where the relative pronoun* (jü - who (masculine, singular» and (^d» - who 
(feminine, singular» are the musnad ilaihi. 

However, the relative pronoun continúes to perform the rhetorical funccion oí 
musnad ilaihi even when it occurs in the middle oí a sentence, as in: 

- Those who advise you will beneíic you. 
í* - The one who won the prize cornacted me. 

where the musnad ilaihi unics are -¿Ji - those who advise you) and 

( 2* - the one w!k> won) whose musnad parts are the veri» - to benefic) 

and (¿-Ji - to contact). 

11 the implicit, i.e. ellipted, subjecc in command sentences, as ¿n: 

*u j jU r - Glose the door, please. 

J* - Help the poor. 

where the ellipted subjecc (¿J - you) has the rhetorical funccion of musnad ilaihi. 
Thus, we have the full, i.e. non-ellipcical sentences Jlfcl) and 

<•«>11 J + 

12 an indefinite noun, as in: 

jtf - A generóos man is with us. 
where the indefmite noun (J> j - a man) is the musnad ilaihi. 
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J /jj - A minister in che cabinet has resignad chis 

morning. 

where the musnad iiaihi is che indefinice noun (>jj - a miniscer). 


4.5.2 Lin^uiitic ftature* and pragmatic 
functions of al-musnad iiaihi 

The rhetorical analysis of the linguistic status of al-musnad iiaihi aims to 
investígate the pragmatic funccions that are generated by a number of linguiscic 
factors such as its occurrence, ellipsis, deíiniteness, indefiniceness, foregrounding, 
and backgrounding. In the presenc sección, we sliall discuss the linguistic te acures 
of al-musnad iiaihi together with the pragmatic funccions of each feature. 


4.8.2.1 Occurrmct of at-Mmsnad iiaihi 

There are a number of pragmatic reasons for mentioning al-musnad iiaihi. These 
pragmatic funccions are: 

1 Clariftcation This is a pragmatic necessicy in communication. Since al-musnad 
iiaihi is a vital component of the basic sentence ¿n A rabie, its occurrence is rhetor- 
ically imperative. The communicator feels that the occurrence of al-musnad iiaihi 
possesses the communicacive valué of clarity which is vital for the addressee. This 
is the expected mode of discourse in which misunderscanding is eliminated, as in: 

P— - Salim has cravelled. 

Or:^— p— - Salim has travelled. 

<*&$J - Silim has paid his debts. 

where al-musnad iiaihi (^—) is mencioned. These speech acts are answers to the 
following quescions: 

c _ Has Salim travelled? 

T ^ Ja - Has Salim paid his debts? 

However, we may expect the addressee to reply with - Yes, he has 

travelled) and - Yes, lie did) wlvere al-musnad iiaihi is deleted. 

Similarly ¿n: 

^ :J/ r - I say: drugs are dangerous for the individual 
and the sociecy. 
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We notice chat al-musnad ilaihi (cJ - drugs) lias been mencionad due to the 
pragmatic necessity oí clarificación. This speech act is an answer to an earlier 
quescion: 

T J}» ^ ¿üL* 'S ; - If I aák you abouc drugs, what do you have to say? 

2 G/ónfiíaJi&n Wlien che significance oí something or someont is requirtd 
by the communicator to be highlighted, it is referred to in che answer and placed 
sentence-inicially, as in: 

S~'* - My ñame is c Aimu. 

- My teacher is Ahmad. 

;a-u y!> - My sister is Hamidah. 

In all the se responses, al-musnad ilaihi noun phrases (*/—! - my ñame), - 
my teicher), and {¿¿3 - my sister) have been repeated by the addressee in order 
to be glorified and due to their special valué in response to the communicator s 
qu es ticos below: 

V ^ - What is your ñame? 

T ^lu; *y - Who is your teacher? 
t ¿¿J Who is your sister? 

3 Exponthe lomrnumcators ignorante 

k /*A _ Education is the foundation of social development. 

Lx*- & - De m ocrac y is a vital requirement. 

It should be noted he re chat al-musnad ilaihi is foregrounded in order to rebut the 
opponeot’s thesis. Therefore, the above two sentences are responses by the 
addressee to the following flawed statements by the communicator: 

ixb i<» - There is no benefit from education at all. 

V - We do no< need democracy. 

In order to expose the flawed argument of the communicator and his or her igno- 
ranee, the addressee has placed al-musnad ilaihi noun phrases - educación) 
and (++*'- democracy) sencence-initially. 

4 Raiiing suspense This is referred to as (al-cashw7q). Placing al-musnad ilaihi 
first has a pragmatic fuñecion chat aims to set the scene for the audience and raise 
their interest in the rest of the proposición, as in: 

vV‘ >; ou.< _ Doubjf S(an( | jr d ¡j 

more dangerous ihjn illiceracy. 

Ju-i - The manager lias resigne<1. 
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In ehese sentences, che communicator has placed al-musnad ¿laihi noun phrases 
([Jóili - double standard) and (- the manager) at the beginning oí che sen- 
tence in order to atcract the addressee’s atiene ion to something more signííicant 
that is going to be mentioned after al-musnad ilaihi. It is worthwhile to note thac 
the musnad elements are CjLáJ) and ( Jfcj - has resigned) respectively. 

5 CcrtftrmitiíM In order to ¿ncrease the level oí clarity, al-musnad ilaihi can 
be repeaced twice or even more. Huís, repetition has a pragmatic funccion oí con¬ 
firmación, as in: 

yJi ¿mÍ-s y* i « ¿Si, fX lUJ 

Educación is vital for the male and íemale, educación leads to economic growch, 
education is the córner stone for the developmenc oí manuíacturing industries. 

In these sentences, al-musnad ilaihi - education) has been refaced three 
times to confirm the central role oí education. The pragmatic function oí confir¬ 
mación through repetition occurs recurrently in Qur’anic Arabic, as in: 

y J* -•V; 1 - Tliose are upon the right guidance from 
their Lord, and it ¿s those who are the successíul, Q2:5. 

In chis proposition, al-musnad ¿laihi ¿s the demonstracive pronoun } - those) 
which is repeated for confirmation. 

6 Spaifuatum Rhetorically, al-musnad ilaihi noun phrases occur sentence- 
initially for che pragmatic purposes oí specification, afirmación, and consolidación 
oí judgement (taqwiyat al-hukm). These are explained as íollows: 

i to affinn the fiict that the action denoted by the verb is not done by al-musnad 
ilaihi but rather by someone else, as in: 

- I did not steal the pen. 

- Zaid did not kill the man. 

By placing al-musnad ilaihi noun phrases (tj - I) and (¿- Zaid), the 
communicator is highlighcing two significant pragmatic funccions: 

a that the actions of (Ái^J - scealing) and (ja? - murder) have not been 
performed by al-musnad ilaihi noun phrases (ui - I) and j - Zaid), and 
b that someone else lias committed these two actions. 

Linguiscically, chis grammatical word order requires tlie occurrence of 
al-musnad ilaihi noun phrases after the negación partkle and diat tlie al-musnad 
component sliould be a verb. Thereíore, it ¿s interesting to note that. 
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pragmatically speaking, sencences such as che following: 

Vj fl& ¿ij-UíU - Neither I noc anyone else stole the pen. 

SJ J+jl J® Vj l* - Neither Zaid ñor anyone else killed the man. 

desígnate semantic contradicción ¿n A rabie rhetoric because oí che linguiscic 
scruccure oí the sencence which pragmacically entails tluc alchough 
al-musnad ilaihi noun phrases have noc committed these accions, someone 
else indeed lias. In other words, we are incriminating against someone else 
whom we know. We can also use the oche* negation particle ( .-.i - not), as in 
Ciii 1 - You are not to blame) meaning (someone else is to blame). 
However, when chis mode oí discourse ocluís in che Qur*in, it desígnate* a 
specifícation that achieves not only negación but aiso affirmation, as ¿n: 

^ ^ - You are noc a manager over them, Q6:107. 
u - Your Lord is noc unjust to His servanes, Q41:46. 

In these propositions, al-musnad ilaihi noun phrases - you) and (^ - 
your Lord)occur sentence-initially for the pragmacic funccion oí specifícation. 
The grammatical pattern oí these sencences also signifies that someone else, 
i.e. God, is ¿n fact the manager over them' and tluc ocher people, rather chan 
God, are unjust to others\ 

ii co aífirm the fact that che acción denoced by the verb is noc done by 
al-musnad ilaihi buc wichouc incriminating anyone else, as in: 

A& u - | did noc sceal che pen. 

J* jl J2UÁO — Zaid did not kill the man. 

«/HjJ S4 VUI - I do not waste my money. 

In these sentences, al-musnad ilaihi noun phrases (\¿ - I), j - Zaid), and 
Oj - I)are placed sentence-inicially and before tlse negation particle - noc) 
to perform che pragmatic function oí affirmation and consolidación of 
judgement. Mase imporcandy, however, chese musnad ilaihi noun phrases do 
not imply that the accions denoted by the verbs - to steal), (J 2 - to 
kill), and ( - to wasce) are done by ochers whom you know. The major 

pragmatic objeccive oí the communicator is co affirm his or her innocence of 
tlie actions denoted by che verbs. However, in Qurlnic discourse, chis 
pragmatic funccion denotes noc only specifícation buc also consolidación of 
judgement, as in: 

* * ' J * - Indeed, from God nothing is hidden, Q3:5. 
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In this proposición, the al-musnad ilaihi noun phfase {v - God) is mentioned 
and placed before che negación parcicle (v - not) for che purpose of consoli¬ 
dación of judgemenc as well as specifícacion because diere are man y things 
hidden from other people, i.e. knowing all chings is a God-speciíic faculty. 
Similarly, in j* *Sj¿ V j¡ - War does noc discinguish 

between green and dry). 

Linguiscically, chis grammatical word order recjuires che occurrence 
oí al-musnad ilaihi noun pairases before che negación parcicle and also chac 
che al-musnad componenc be a verb. 

iii co aífirm the fact chac che acción denoted by che verb is done by al-musnad 
ilaihi buc wichouc ruling ouc che face chac someone else may liave also done it, 
as in: 

t\/ '¿A - The ceacher respeccs che scudencs' poines of view. 

¿a, ¿\¿j+ - c Adnan pays charity every year. 

L.*’ C r - I love my parents. 

In ehese sencences, al-musnad ilaihi noun phrases (^*d‘ - che ceacher), ( jUjc - 
c AdnIn), and (»j - I) liave che pragmacic fuñecion of specifícacion, i.e. chac che 
accions denoced by cheir verbs - co respecc), - co pay), and - 
co love) are spccifíc co al-musnad ilaihi noun phrases only and thac no one else 
has praccised chem. However, chis does noc rule ouc che face chac chese accions 
denoted by diese verbs are also praccised by ocher people, i.e. other people also 
(respecc scudents' views), (pay charicy), and (love cheir parents). If chis is 
che case, chen the pragmatic funccion of the earlier sentences denoces both 
specifícation and consolidación of judgemenc. However, when such a mode of 
discourse occurs ¿n the Qur an wich this particular grammacical pattern, the 
action denoted by che verb is God-specifíc only, as in: 

- God creaced you, chen He will cake you ¿n dtath. Q 16:70. 

S) - God has sene down che bese stacemenc: a Book, 

Q39:23. 

w lie re we have al-musnad ilaihi noun phrase (¿, - God) occuring se menee- 
inicially for specifícacion and afíirmation of che accions denoced by the verbs 
(¿i-* - co create) and (Jy - co reveal) that cannot be achieved by other people. 

7 Gaxrahiation Sentences that express gene ral i sat ion inelude a general isac ion 
parcicle such as («f. . y . ^ _ all) and - whoever) followed by a negación 

parcicle like (/ <V — noc). A generalisation construcción also ineludes al-musnad 
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ilaihi which occurs as part of the generalisation partide, as in: 

4 • yy+i \ r* y - All the cicizens did not vote for him. 

f '?■** r Vl - All che advained ñafiaos did no« help che refugew. 
^ j** Ir - Whoever wastes his or her time will not succeed. 


The pragmatic function of this scyliscic patcem is to affirm the generalised 
judgemenc on all people wichout excepción. This pragmatic function of 
generalisation that ineludes all people is called in Arabic rhetorical studies 
c umGm al-salb - ‘general negación'. In chese sentences, al-musnad ilaihi is the 
generalisation partide which occurs in the nominative case. However, we need to 
distinguish the pragmatic function of < umum al-salb from che other pragmatic 
function which is called salb al- c umum - 'parcial negación, which also occurs 
with generalisation particles, as in: 

- He did not eat all the food. 
i w/Vidi - i have not seen all the scudents. 

The original word order of diese two sentences is *y *) and (* 
) where the generalisation partide ¿s not al-musnad ilaihi and it occurs in 
the accusative case. The pragmatic function of salb al^umum denotes that 'only 
some of the food was eaten' and that ‘I have only seen some of the scudents'. The 
pragmatic function of < umum al-salb can be changed into salb al-'umüm if we 
change the word order, as in: 

y 4 > - Nc* all the cicizens have voted for him. 


In this sentence, we have the negación partide (O precede the generalisation 
partide (/ ). Thus, we have the pragmatic function of salb al- c umüm. Thus, the 
major distinction between the pragmatic functions of c umum al-salb and salb 
al- c umüm is represented by the word order of the two speech acts. In c umum 
al-salb, the generalisation partide occurs before the negación partide, as in: 




**** u - I have not done anything of what you have asked me. 


t ** - I have not done anything. 


However, in salb al- € umQm, the negation partide occurs before the generalisation 
partide, as in: 

**+ y ^ — You do not get everything you wish. 

"/-I - I liave not underscood all what you have told me. 
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8 The Iexnal iíemi ( $* ) and (*+ ) sOtMg ai al-muinad ilaiht Tiñere are 
construcción* in which che lexical Ítems (Ja* - like) and (> - ocher than) have 
the grammatical function of al-musnad ilaihi, as in: 

^ - Someone else other than you deserves to be expelled. 

V - Someone like you does noc tell lies. 

The pragmatic significación al these sentences is chac there is, in the firsc 
sentence, an implicit negación meaning ’you do not deserve to be expelled but 
someone else does’, while the second sentence has the underlying meaning you 
are the one in particular who does not lie and no one else sitares chis habit'. 


4.8.2.2 Elhpm of al-muinaJ tlaibi 

Although al-musnad ilaihi is an essential sentence componente we fmd it taken 
out from the sentence fot various pragmatic factors. Graminatically. tlie ellipted 
al-musnad ilaihi can be either a mubtada' (inchoative) or a fa c il (doer). Among the 
pragmatic factors chac lead to the ellipsis of al-musnad ilaihi are: 

1 Praiie &r diipraix In a running descriptiva or histórica! discutirse whose field 
features someone or somethmg. a succinct proposición can be introduced sub- 
suming whac lias been already discussed. The ellipsis of al-musnad ilaihi takes 
place in this particular brief proposición. Consider the following example: 


- ^ 'i ***/•> • . JvW J ArV — 


I was born and grown up in Baghdad ¿n a district called al-A l zamiyyah. I spent 
all my youth and education ¿n this hiscorical city well-known for its scholars, 
beauty. river, good-natured people, and their love of knowledge. I used to spend 
the summer holidays swimming in Tigress with my friends, fishing, and hunting 
in the fruit farms. Beauciful days. Recolleccions chac cannot be forgotten. 

In this texc, the communicacor describes his pase in his birthplace city and con- 
cludes with two elliptical succinct propositions in which al-musnad ilaihi is 
ellipted. These are - beautiful days) and V - recollections 

that cannot be forgotten) whose al-musnad ilaihi noun phrase - they) for both 
propositions is missing. Thus, the normal word order should be (^WW4) and 
Tí). 
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Alio in: 


V'-V >¿* *J *r*¿-'} ¿‘r-J'S r^S 1 ^ 


. üau cLV.. ^U;* V L¿y . a*-¿» .-a 

Days and years go past while che Arab people are awaiting a united Arab posición 
that reflects their aspirations and dreams about the central cause. However, the 
Arab govemments ha ve dashed che hopes oí the Palestinian people, in particular, 
and the Arab p*ople, in general, due to these govemments' shameful positions 
towards this jusc cause. Inhumane positions. Unsuccessful policies. 

In this policical joumalistic discourse, the text producer summarises succinctly 
his argument by two elliptical speech acti V Lá \>• - inhumane positions) 

and - unsuccessful policies) wliose al-musnad ilaihi noun phrase 

(jiz - they) has been ellipced. The full grammatical patterns shuuld be 
<;ia¿c¿J*-dIE)aad YCJSjftdty. 

2 ImmtJjaU rtaetha Ucterances that are produced as a result of an immediace 
reaction are elliptical. The pragmatic function of these elliptical sentences is 
to warn and raise the alarm of an imminent danger or to spread some good news. 
as in: 

ótj* - Fire! 

;Ji - The car! 

- My brollar! 

These ate elliptical speech acts whose al-musnad ilaihi (i¿*/*j* - this) is ellipced. 
The non-ellipcical original word order is - this is fire!), (» J+J - this 

car (is coming towards us» and ’á* - this is my brother). This mode of 
discourse is used when, for inscance, Tire’ is seen, when a 'car' is approaching 
pedescrians, or when someone sees someone or something lie or she has been 
waiting for. 

3 Mnuca! sy mmtí r y Parallelistic scruccures involve two units that are 
phonetically as well as grammacically paral leí, as in: 

¿*> ‘¿i - Whoever is good-hearted will be relie ved of his distress. 

In this fixed parallelistic expression, we have two units (^ and ( V/ *’> ) and 
each is made up of two words. Most importantly, however, the two units share an 
identical phonetic feature that is assonance. Tlie second unit (+/ ) is an ellip¬ 

tical struccure whose al-musnad ilaihi (¿i - God) is missing. Also, grammatically, 
the second unit is a passive voice but if we inelude al-musnad ilaihi, the 
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grammatical pactern will change to an active voice. If we have che original 
active voice grammatical pattern < 5¡y i* ¿y X música] symmetry will no longer 
exist. 

4 Knoun tnformatton When al-musnad ilaihi is known Information to the 
addressee, the speech act produced is usually elliptical of this grammatical 
category, as in: 

- Man was created oí haste, Q21:37. 

In this ellipcicai sentence. al-musnad ilaihi (¿\ - God) is known to the addressee 
as the Creator. For this particular reason, it is ellipted. This pragmatic function of 
this mode oí discourse occurs in passive sentences. 

*—j - Curfew has been imposed ¿n the capital. 

The ellipted musnad ilaihi ¿s - the government) which is known 

information to the addressee and that is why it ¿s taken out of the sentence. 

5 Fiar When the communicator is concerned for his or her security, an 
elliptical proposition is employed in which al-musnad ilaihi is deleted. This prag¬ 
matic function of this mode of discourse occurs ¿n passive constructions, as in: 

c-ilíj ! - Democracy disappeared and mouths are gagged. 

For fear of being arrested, the communicator resorts to elliptical passive 
constructions in which al-musnad ilaihi is deleted. In other words, the elliptical 
sentence is neutral since it does not ñame the person or the government insticu- 
tion that has imposed media censorship. The word order that ineludes al-musnad 
ilaihi is (djiVl jíjj - the Minister of Information has gagged the 
mouths) which is an active voice construcción. 

6 Fixtd txprtiuorti Fixed expressions are elliptical constructions that express 
an eflective mode of discourse due to their succinctness that pragmatically sums 
up a large amount of shared información wich tlse addressee, as in: 

Luí - A forgotten cause. 

- A neglected problem. 
l)~ - A lose right. 

In these elliptical succincc constructions, al-musnad ilaihi is the pronoun - 
it), - it), and (>4 - it) respectively. 

7 Redundan! diutunt Avoiding redundant discourse ¿s a rhecorical requirement. 
The communicator needs to be aware of the stylistic requirement that anyching 
which is redundant should be taken out of che speech act. In exher words, expres¬ 
sions that can be inferred from the contexc should be ellipted, as in incerrogative 
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comtruLciom: 


whose answer ¿s - Good). However, the word - good) ¿s a musnad. 
Although che elliptic.il answer (^i») ¿i both grammacical and effeccive because ic 
is succincc, ic is no< the fuil amwer which, for che sake oí the present discussion, 
should be (% - my health is good) where al-musnad ilaihi - my 

healch) is ellipced because ic can be discerned by the addressee. 

Similarly, let us consider che following speech acts: 

* ^ _ Wh y ^ you cry ¿ n g> W] i0 | lave you \ Mi } 

The addressee provides che following succincc one-word answer: 

- My sweechearc. 

This answer represen» al-musnad whose al-musnad ilaihi is ellipted which is: 

Íí - The lose one is my sweetheart. 

where al-musnad ilaihi - the lost one) is explicit in the answer, i.e. 
al-musnad ilaihi is implicit ¿n che firsc one-word answer. Thus, the texc producer 
lias opeed for a single-word ellipcicai syncaccic construcción for the pragmacic 
funccion of brevicy and avoiding redundanc discourse. However, che reply 
can be an excra elemenc accing as an objecc and has no rhecorical funccion if the 
communicacor lias meanc t .j - 1 have lose my sweechearc) where the sección 
( :*.su ’J - I have lost) is ellipted. In chis case, tlie musnad ilaihi is the implicic 
subjecc (tf) whose musnad is che implicic verb ( :-,»a ). 

4.8.2.} DrftntUata of al-musnad ilaihi 

The communieator atcempts co achieve difTerent pragmacic funccions through the 
defíniteness of al-musnad ilaihi. These pragmatic funccions are grammar¬ 
go ver ned. In ocher words, they are realised by specific grammatical mechanisms 
and word order of the proposition. Tliese are explicaced in tlie following sections. 

4.8.23.1 DEFINITENESS BY THE DEFIN1TE ARTICLE (J|) 

The definite artide (j, - the) is prefixed co al-musnad ilaihi in order co achieve 
specific pragmacic functions such as: 

1 co designace known information about tlie person or ching expressed by 
al-musnad ilaihi, as in: 

CU Vjj* Via ^ - Zaid wrote a novel abouc Iraq 

and quickly the novel gamed an international repucation. 
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3 »/^ J - I planted a tree in my farden and 

tfter two years the tree grew bigger ai>d gave fruits. 

In these examples, che nouns - a novel) and - a cree) occur in the 
indefinite form when they are firsc mencioned but in che second time, however, 
they are used in the defmite form (^jJ¡ - the novel) and che tree) because 

these particular nouns have become shared and known información between the 
communicacor and the addressee. Thus, the deíinite article (j) is employed to 
denote known información to boch che communicator ai>d tl>e addressee. 
Therefore, al-musnad ilaihi noun phrases <á¿ljj)i - the novel) and (s - the 
tree) are employed in the definice form in order to achieve che pragmatic funccion 
oí known información. 

2 to denote a common knowledge fact, as in: 

^ J** 1 ^ - Iron is heavier than wool. 

^ & c/ 1 - Gold is more expensive than silver. 

The communicacor employs al-musnad ilaihi noun phrases (^i*J - the ¿ron) and 
- the gold) in the definite form since they expresa faces known to both the 
communicacor and the addressee. 

3 to denote information that is known from the context of situación, as in: 

ja fjfi - Today ¿s very hcx. 

'a* > u>l — The room is too small. 


In these sentences, the communicator employs al-musnad ilaihi noun phrases 
- the day) and (ü>li - the room) ¿n the definite form because they designace 
known information to the addressee through the context of situación. In ocher 
words, the addressee can feel the heat and see tlse size of the room. 

4 to denote that someone or something is known to everyone because there is 
nothing else other than chis one or chis thing, as in: 


S** - The poet has arrived. 






- TTie university has been closed down. 


In these sentences, we have defmite al-musnad ilaihi noun phrases - 

the poet) and (<*«U9 - the university) because there ¿s only one poet and one 
university in the city. 

5 to denote a generic premise, as ¿n: 

j y* - Man is a weak creature. 
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The occurrence oí al-musnad ilaihi (- man) in the definice íorm is due to 
the íact that this premise applies to all human beings in general. 

4.8 2.}.2 DEFINITENESS BY A PRONOUN 

Grammacically, al-musnad ilaihi is in the definite íorm when it occurs as an 
explicit first persun singular/plural pronoun like - I), - we), an explicit 

secood person singular/plural and masculine/íeminine pronoun like (¿j - you 
(feminine, singular)), (A - you (plural masculine», and third person 
singular/plural and masculine/íeminine pronoun like - she) and (¿i - they 
(plural feminine)). When a pronoun musnad ilaihi occurs, it is called anaphoric 
reíerence. In ocher words, ¿c should make reíerence to an curlier musnad ilaihi 
noun phrase in the same speech act. There are three grammatical categories oí the 
al-musnad ilaihi noun phrase thac occurs the firsc and which is íollowed by a 
pronoun musnad ilaihi that refers to ¿t. These are: 

1 an explicit musnad ilaihi noun phrase, as in: 

A ykj *3aJi J £ - The teacher says the truth and he wants you to be 

successful. 

In this sentence, al-musnad ilaihi (A-* - the tead*r) is an explicit noun phrase 
while tl>e pronoun (a - he) is the second musnad ilaihi which íunctions as an 
anaphoric reíerence to the first musnad ilaihi. 

2 semantically implicit musnad ilaihi noun phrase, as in: 

A ¿*» f ' + J ':y+* y A J* i>» - Ií he said to you to attend at 

the weekend, then you should attend. It is better for you. 

In this speech act, the communicator has employed the pronoun musnad ilaihi 
(jk - he) that reíers to a semantically implicit musnad ilaihi represented by ti* 
nominalised noun (- attendance). In other words, this speedi act can be 
said in ti* íollowing stylistic pattern: 

(A 1 y - attendance at the weekend is better íor you) 

where the pronoun musnad ilaihi ( ^ - it) reíers to ti* explicit musnad ilaihi 
noun phrase - attendance). 

Similarly, in: 

* '.A‘ - Be united, it is better for you. 

where al-musnad ilaihi pronoun (^ - ¿t) reíers to an implicit musnad ilaihi noun 
phrase, namely (¿Usyi - unity) whose mcaning is available in the sentence. 
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3 an ellipted musn*d ilaihi noun phrase, as in: 

^ r^ 1 - You will get hllf oí what he has won. 

This speech act is said in the context of someone who has won a cash prize. 
The musnad ilaihi pronoun (- he) is implicit in lite verb (jwj - to win). The 
implicit pronoun ( yi) refere to an ellipted musnad ilaihi noun phrase j¡ 1 - the 
winner) which we can ¿nfer írom the context oí the proposition. 

When al-musitad ilaihi is employed as a pronoun, it conveys various pragmatic 
functions. These inelude: 

1 to denote aífirmation and explicit información, as ¿n: 

?/*' x* - He is the criminal. 

- I am the teacher. 


In tltese speech acts, the communicator is affirming ¿níormation through the 
pronoun musnad ilaihi ( ^ - he) and - I). In the second sentence, for instance, 
the communicator wants to assert his or her authority in the dass and put an end 
to students' involvement in the teaching or the syllabus oí the course. 

2 to express a cióse relationship with the addressee, as in: 

^ ^ ^ - I have no other sweetheart except you. 

^1 V - There is no deity except You, exalted are You, Q21:87. 


In tltese speech acts, the communicator is addressing someone very dear to him or 
her and employs the second person pronoun (cá - you (íeminine, singular» and 
(¿j - you (masculine, singular)) as al-musnad ilaihi. It is worthwhile to note that 
in the first speech act, títere is a face-to-face contact between the addressee aixl the 
communicator. In the second speech act, however, the addressee is not present as 
it is a supplication mode of discourse in which the addressee, i.e. the Lord, is 
addressed as ií He were present with the communicator. 

3 to denote a general reference to everyone, as in: 


^ c- r t)¡, 31 l ri ii óJ 'y. _ If you My (He truth, they will blame 

you, and ií you do not say the ttuth, they will lite you. 


The (ommunicatof lus employed tl»e pronoun al-musnad ilaihi <^¡ — you) which 
in fact does no« refer to the present addressee but it makes a general reference that 
applies to all people. 
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4 8.2.*.* DEFIN1TENESS BY A PROPER. COMMON*. OR ABSTRACT NOUN 
Grammacically, al-musnad ilaihi occurs as a proper, common, or abstract noun 
tfuc has a number of pragmatic funccions which are mostly relayed through 
the rhecoricai feature of metonymy as expiicated in the íollowing paragraphs. 
The pragmatic funccions of the proper, common, or abstract noun musnad 
ilaihi are: 

l to denote praise, as in: 
j t* 2 * u - Sllim is a well-known hero. 

^ - Baghdad is che ciey of knowledge. 

In diese sentences, al-musnad ilaihi (<J— - Salim) and (¿lai* - Baghdad) occur as 
proper nouns as a means of appreciacion and praise. However, a proper noun 
musnad ilaihi can also be employed as a metonymy for praise, as in: 

Vy j- *V y»- - Khalid bin al-WalId has arrived. 

The communicator employs al-musnad ilaihi proper noun (sjy *> - Khalid 

bin al-WaIld) as a metonymy fot Iieroism and bravery which he or she w-ants to 
apply to someone. 

2 to denote dispraise and disrespect, as in: 

.u _ al-Hajjaj has come. 

/'i y J-») - Hulegu lias arrived. 

The communicator employs al-musnad ilaihi proper nouns - al-Hajjaj) 

and ( ¿V ?* - Hulegu) as a sign of disrespect since these ñames are well-known for 
their bloodshed. Al-musnad ilaihi is employed liere as a metonymy. 

3 to denote optimism, as in: 

-1* - The smile has come. 

p*-‘ < - Welfare has arrived. 

These two speech acts employ al-musnad ilaihi - tlie smile) and < ^ - 

welfare) to designare happiness and prosperity respectively wlien they are 
employed in a context of situación that refers to sadness or poverty. Al-musnad 
ilaihi is employed liere as a metonymy. 

4 to denote pessimism, as in: 

. -.ii ■ y .tfi - Trial has entered the atea. 

In this sentence, al-musnad ilaihi noun <;-.h - trial) is employed to desígnate 
pessimistic información to the audience. It appertains to someone who is known 
as a crouble maker. 
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4.8.2.M DEFINITENESS BY A DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN 

Grammatically, demonstrative pronouns are used for che following semantic 
reasons: 


l to denote closeness oí an objett (entity), as in: 

'ú* - This is my house. 

- This is my car. 

2 to denote an average distante oí an object, as in: 
jJj - That is my íriend. 

3 to denote a distant object, as in: 

áüii _ That is the Head of the Department. 

However, ai-musnad ilaihi occurs as a demonstran ve pronoun and períorms the 
following pragmatic functions such as: 

l to denote glorificaron oí something, as in: 

• - Those are our grandfathers who built a distinguished 

civilisation. 

-J V ¿rAáÜi - That is the Book about which there is no doubt, Q2:2. 

The communicator has employed the demonstrative pronouns (¿Í«V f - those) and 
(¿- that) which are usually employed for distant persons or things as a means 
oí glorificaron to the musnad ilaihi demonstrative pronouns. However, the 
demonstrative pronouns - this) and - this) which are usually used 
for nearby persons or things can also be employed íor the rhetortical íunction oí 
glorificaron, as in: 

¿d - This university is distinguished 
from other universities by its research which is oí an international reputation. 

where al-musnad ilaihi (,^ - this) ¿s employed to glorify the reputation oí the 
University. 

2 to denote contempt, as in: 

jú!í Si* ryít - TTiat criminal threatens to ftcill. 

^ IX. _ Jhij ¡, a I, umjn bein# láke you. 

The communicator lias employed al-musnad ilaihi demonstrative pronoun ( j¡i¿ - 
that) io express contempt io the person referred to in the lint semence. However. 
in the second speeeh act, the communicator is addressing a racist or biased per son 
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and ¿s defendió# che victim who is referred co by che demonscxative pronoun 
<1^4 - chis). In the second sentence, contempt is directed towards che racist addressee 
who is unfair co che person referred co by che demónstrame pronoun 


4S.2.3.S DEFINITENESS BY A RELATIVE PRONOUN 

A relacive pronoun enjoys definiteness. has che syncaccic funccion of modificación, 
and the rhetorical funccion of al-musnad ilaihi. However, without mentionin# che 
modified pare of che sentence, definiteness cannoc be achieved by mentionin# che 
relacive pronoun on its own. For instante, if we say (i/tt which licerally 
means ((che one> who... cravelled), che pra#matic meanin# is crippled and can 
ooly be complemenced by che modified pare of che sentence. Thus, we need co 
say (JjW# J* - The one who won che prize cravelled). Tlierefore, che 

employmenc of che sección (í^uJl 'p - won che prize) chac is modified by che 
relacive pronoun - who) eliminares any misunderstandin# on che pare of 
che addressee. Tlie eexe producer employs che musnad ilaihi relacive pronoun 
co deliver one of the followín# pra#matic funccions: 

1 co provide a detailed descripción of someone or somethin# co che addressee who 
is no< aware of who chis person or chin# ¿s, as ¿n: 

^ - The one who you saw wich me lase ni#hc was 

my wife. 

- The one who opened che door co you was my 

collea#ue ac work. 

- The chin# which you are eacin# concains harmful 

chin#s. 

In chese conscructions, che persons or chin#s are modified by che relacive pronouns 
C/ 5 *) and and thus semancic clarity ¿s achieved. 

2 co express appreciation of a positive feature, as in: 

i - Tlie one who buile che Centre for Arabtc Studies 

lias come. 

-The one who denoced one chousand pounds 

cravelled co Germany. 

In diese sencences, tlie relacive pronouns (^* - who) and - who) introduce 
al-musnad ilaihi in a definite form and convey throu#h che modificación tlie 
pra#matic funccion of appreciation co che #ood deeds done by al-musnad ilaihi. 
Thus, (^) and (^ ) are che musnad ilaihi of these speech acts. 
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3 to alert che addressee to a misconception he or she has been having about 
someone or something, as in: 

¿ul ¿L\u< ¿U - The one who you chink is sincere to you is 

backbiting you in front oí ochers. 

WH y +-¿ ^ - The one who you think is uníaithful to you has 

never been unfaithíul to you at all. 

The musnad ilaihi noun phrases are die relative pronouns (,/tt) and (^) respectively. 

4 to express aíTirmation of a judgement or an Opinión, as in, 

^ r^ u c*-* 3 - The ones who you ha ve been helping all these 

years are criticising you. 

In chis sentence, the communicator is passing his or her judgement that those 
people do not deserve any help since they are unfairly critical oí the addressee. 
This point of view ¿s expressed by the relative pronoun part of the sentence. The 
communicator has employed a relative pronoun clause that sums up all the ñames 
oí those whom the addressee lias been helping. 

5 to introduce a linguistic signal whicli enables the addressee to infer what the 
communicator is going to say next, as in: 

ú-* oyuJi ¿jA* j O/úli itj - We want 

law and order to prevail in the society but tliose who viólate the law will be dealt 
with liarshly. 

In this sentence, the communicator has provided the linguistic signal 
<ú>ól - to viólate the law) which sets the scene and psychologically pee- 
pares the addressee that a tough warning statement is going to be said. In other 
words, by listening to the first part of the proposition which ineludes a given 
expression, tlie addressee can make an inference about the rest of the propositional 
content, i.e. he or sise can deduce what the communicator is going to say next. 
The linguistic signal ¿>X*¿) that is mtroduced by the musnad ilaihi rela- 
tive pronoun (^j. - who (plural, masculine)) enables the addressee to infer some- 
thing negative which is (f- they will be dealt with harshly). 
Similarly, in: 

J - Those who did not listen to the teacher's 

advice failed the exams. 

We have in this sentence a double pragmatic function. This sentence 
pragmatically signifies praise to - the teacher) and dispraise to 

- those who did not listen to the teacher’s advice). 
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The linguistic signal mide by 0 y*~i A - did noc listen) enables che addressee to 
deduce something negative before the communicator has finished his or her state- 
ment. In thcse sentences, the musnad ilaihi relative pronoun (¿>¿ 1 «) introduces a 
linguistic clue that enables the addressee to infer what the rest oí the sentence will 
be about. This is referred to in Arabic rhetorical studíes as al-Tmi* (linguistic 
signalling). 

6 to express disapproval oí mentioning one’s ñame, as in: 

- The one who accused you oí stealing her car lias 

contacted me. 

Thus, the relative pronoun introduces the Information that refers to the ñame of 
someone who the addressee does not like to hear. The communicator appreciates 
the addressee's ill-feelings towards someone and refers to him or her indirectly 
through the musnad ilaihi relative pronoun <^‘). Thus, the text producer takes 
into consideraron the psychological State of the addressee. 

4.8 2.J.6 DEFINJTEKESS BY A CONSTRUCT NO UN PHRASE 

The occurrence of al-musnad ilaihi as a construct noun phrase achieves a number 
of pragmatic íunctions such as: 

l to achieve brevity, as ¿n: 

_ fáy f f j eík j has travelled. 

In this sentence, al-musnad ilaihi - my friend) is shorter (han its original 

persiphrastic expression J t**-* - The friend who belongs to 

me has travelled). The construct noun phrase - my friend) is employed in 
order to avoid listing long details. 

2 to denote contempt, as in: 

fW' y J** - The crimináis son carne ¿n. 

The communicator has employed ai-musnad ilaihi y - the crimináis son) 
in a construct noun phrase instead of the explicit reference to al-musnad ilaihi s 
ñame. 

3 to avoid long listing of ñames, as in: 

> H* 1 L ' y ' ^ - The studems oí (he department a«reed «o postpone 

the exam. 

Instead of listing the ñames of all the students, the communicator employs the 
construct noun phrase (e-^* - the students of the depurtment). 
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4 to denote instile, as in: 
j yji _ Evil's friends are coming. 

In this sen t ence, the constmct noun phrase (*jJI c'ái^í - evil's friends) is al-musnad 
ilaihi which is employed by the communicator as a means oí insult to them. 

4.8.2.57 DEFINITENESS BY VOCAT1VE PARTICLE (t* ) 

This mode oí discourse has the following pragmatic íunctions. 

l avoiding embarrassment when calling someone you do not know, as in: 

V i ¿1V - O brother, where is the hospital? 

0 _ 

V j V - O gentleman, is the she-doctor available? 

In thtse sentences, the communicator does not know the addressee but wants an 
eye-contact with him or her when asking for help or details. This kind oí speech 
act aiso shows respect to the addressee. Al-musnad ilaihi noun phrases are (¿ - 
brother) and <j - gentleman) and the vocative particle - O) rhetorically 
íunctions as a musnad. 

2 reference to a problem which the communicator wants to diagnose to the 
addressee who he or she knows, as in: 

jáaS Vj 1 — O young man, take care oí your studies and do not 

waste your time. 

■W Y </*-*♦* ^Uiíi* - O young lady, higher educación is not 

exclusive to males only. 

In these sentences, the communicator provides academic advice and is acting 
like a personal tutor oí the addressee students. Through che employment of 
al-musnad vocative particle <L - O), the communicator lias defined al-musnad 
ilaihi noun phrases - young man) and - young lady). 

4. 8.2.4 likUfsnitentu cf al-musnad ilaihi 

Ddiniteness is the usual grammatical feature of al-musnad ilaihi. However, 
al-musnad ilaihi can also be employed ¿n the indeíinite 2 * form for some pragmatic 
íunctions such as: 

1 to denote generalisation, as in: 

> J ^ - If one of the students asks you about me, 

tell him I am not available. 

jy v* *> !> í - If anything happens, let me know immediately. 
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In these sentences, al-musnad ilaihi is represented by the indefmite nouns 
<U - ooe) and C*^ - - anything) which do not refer to a specific student or chin# 
but to any student and anything in general. 

2 to denote unknown informa ion, as in: 

o** s fjí - A student asked about you yesterday. 

t jój - Today s meeting has been actended by a Minister. 

The indefmite nouns - a student) and ( #j } - a Minister) are al-musnad 
ilaihi and convey new information to the addressee. 

3 to denote protection by hiding the identity oí the person, as in: 

; 2 X 1 - A student told me that you broke the door. 

t&'s — Someo ne told me that you ha ve tom up tlie 

President's picture. 

The communicator does not want to reveal the identity of the ñame of the student 
who told him or her about the broken door ñor does he or she want to reveal the 
identity oí the person who reported the news about the President s picture. 
Through the employment of an indefmite musnad ilaihi, this pragmatic function 
is achieved. This is done by (v-J-i. - a student) and - a person). 

4 to denote multitude, as ¿n: 

V viüyu r - If they insulted you, so many teachers were 

insulted before you. 

ÜjUíl ¡H - If they criticised you, so many Ministers were 
criticised before you. 

In tlíese sentences, al-musnad ilaihi nouns - teachers) and - 

Ministers) appear ¿n the indefinite form to designare multitude and that these 
actions denoted by the verbs (Jal - to insult) and (jüjj - to cnticise) have been 
recurrent. 


4. 8.2 .5 FórtxrounJinx o/ al-musnad ilaihi 
Foregrounding al-musnad ilaihi is an effective mode of discourse that achieves 
the pragmatic function of affirmation of various pragmatic significations. 
Grammatically, this is a nominal word order in which we have a sentervce-initial 
al-musnad ilaihi noun phrase for a specific communicative function. 
Pragmatically, its counterpurt verb-initial sentence is stylistically less effective 
and does not designare affirmation. 
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4.8.2.VI PRAGMAT1C FUNCTJONS OF FOREGROUNDED MUSNAD ILAIH1 
There a te eight contexts oí situación that rehuiré the foregrounding of al-musnad 
ilaihi in order to achieve aflirmation. In other words, the íoregrounded musitad 
ilailn (ulitis eight pragmatic functions. These pragmatic functions occur in the 
following contexts in which ai-musnad ilaihi is íoregrounded: 

l when disbelieving a claim put forwáfd by an opponent, as in: 

kjj J ^ jtb » ^ - The government claims 

that it is fighting agatnst corrupción while the President’s son has been buying 
houses in Europa. 

¿r-Y d si* o** ■ uL ' ¿ |X ¿ - You tell me that you will 

take your studies seriously bu« in fact you mía five lessons a week. 

Thus, in order e» rebut the opponem ’s claim, a nominal sentence with a fore- 
grounded musnad ilaihi is required be cause it is stylistically more effective than 
vetb-initial consttuctions like: 

wr 1 j _<! ¿S* j • ^ S* 

¿J-Y 1 • ^ W ¿ J ji¬ 

lo lítese sentences, al-musnad ilaihi noun phrases are JJ ¿jt : - the Presidentas 
son) and (^j - you). 

2 when expressing astonishment at sometí) ing unbelievable or wlten going 
against expected social norms, as in: 

jyb - The ox laughed. 

* - A three-year oíd child lifts 50 tons of 

weight. 

'>** C"' 1 - TI ve thief has b«ome the manager of the banle. 

In lítese consttuctions, the (oregrounded musitad ilaihi noun phrases are (jp - 
the ox), (jtj. - a child), and (^-11 - the thief). 

3 when lite communicator wants to instil fear or discipline into tlve addressee, 
as in: 

uu-. ■> V > jU j)l*~ - The pólice ate going to open fue on 

anyone after 8 p.m. 

VP ¿f--', ¡~> i ó] ¿J U r i y Ü ¿A, _ My father has decided not to buy 
you the toy if you do not do your homework. 
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In these sintetices, al-musnad ilaihi noun phrases - the pólice) and 

- my lather) are placed sentence-initially for the pragmatic íunction oí 
affirmation that generares fear and discipline respectively. 

4 when the communicator wants to rebut the opponent's denial of 
something,* 0 as ¡n: 

s-—¿ ¿ Mf ^ y ¡V- cj! . V 

No, you luiow everything very well. You want to run away from the responsibility. 
You are no< fair. 

In these sentences, the communicator has íoregrounded al-musnad ilaihi element 
(¿jt - you) three times because lie or slie tries to rebut his or her opponents earlier 
statement which is: 

c * .y y j <1 v tí! , C. 'J-' _ I jyn «rtty I do n0( know anything about 
this problem. 

5 when the communicator wants to praise someone and highlight a 
characteristic feature in order to elimínate doubt ¿n his or her proposition, as in: 

- Salim spends his money ¿n charity secretly and openly. 
\¿Á. wu -«A'ishah lias donated her jewellery to help the refugees. 

oju-i y* «. |-|e is trying his best. 

In these sentences, tlie communicator has íoregrounded al-musnad ilaihi noun 
phrases (A- - Salim), — c A’ishah), and ( a - he) in an attempt to aíiirm his 
or her positive feedbock about the people praised. This pragmatic íunction is 
achieved only when the actions denoted by the verbs are unprecedented or 
unheard of beíore in the community. In other words, tlie addressee does not realise 
this fact about al-musnad ilaihi s action. Thereíore, we cannot have a fore- 
grounded musnad ilaihi noun plirase for an action that is recurrently done by 
someone and is known to tlie community. For instance, when someone is well- 
known for going on holidays, it is stylistically incorrect to say: 
uu.» y»— yU - c Amir travelled to Spain. 

The effective style that suits the recurrent action of {'J+J J¡ >-¡l - travelling to 
Spain) should be a verb-initial construction >U). 

6 when the communicator wants to reassure the addressee, as in: 

jJ V - Don't worry. The manager will íorgive you this time. 

Uvo *¿ - Don’t worry. We are all behind you. 

Reassurance, therefore, requites a íurgrounded musnad ilaihi noun phrase, as in 
< - the manager) and - we) earlier. 
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7 when che communicator wants to affirm che negación of something, as in: 

¿ui r*J V • ** l' ^ - Zaid makes friends of his father’s enemies 

and chey know chis well. 

'jS*A¡* s Í x Aj - Zaid is caughc b y Salm¿ and she 

does not know anyching abouc chis field. 

The musnad ilaihi noun plorases (e* - chey) and - she) are foregrounded co 
confirm che negación of an earlier scatement said by che same communicator. The 
earlier scacemencs of chese sencences are #l:*l and 

(^^L. ^ ¿tj). Therefore, chis mode of discourse occurs inter-sententially 

where a foregrounded musnad ilaihi noun phrase is retjuired in the second 
sene ence chac follows an earlier proposición. 

8 when che communicator wanes co dispel any doubt in che addressees miad, 
as in: 

Ji» ^ j* l * - TTiis ¿s noc crue. I have heard chis sad 

news a short while ago. 

This is a speech act produced by a second communicacor in respon&e co che firsc 
communicacor’s scacement. The communicacor here lus foregrounded al-musnad 
ilaihi (j - 1 ) in order co elimínate the suspicion in che first communicator’s mind 
who has said co him or her che following speech acc: 

** 2 ¿ "di ^ - You seem noc co have lieard the news of the 

Vice-Chancellor’s deach. 

Thus, che second communicator produces chis sentence with a foregrounded 
musnad ilaihi (j) in an attempt to confirm his or her awareness of che situación 
in the university. Similarly, ¿n: 

Communicator l: ! i y y ^ y - I chmk Samlr 

will not accend the meecing because his wife ¿s in hospital. 

Communicator 2: y «¿A j ¿Sj ^ - Samlr 

lus contacted me lulf an hour ago and confirmed his willingness to atcend the 
meecing. 


In his or her response co communicacor l, communicacor 2 employs a 
foregrounded musnad ilaihi < - Samlr) to dispel the unfounded doubt and 

suspicion as well as co affirm that the Information relayed by communicator ls 
speech act is inaccurate. 
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4.8.2.6 Baikfji/unJtn^ &/ al-muinad ilaihi 

Grammatically, al-musnad ilaihi occurs before íes counterpart al-musnad. 
However, Arabic ^rammar allows the syntactic procos oí backgrounding 
al-musnad ilaihi. Backgrounding is a universal linguistic feature but its 
pragmatic functions are language-bound. 

4 8 2.6.1 G RAM M ATIC AL FACTORS OP BACKGROUNDING 

There are grammatical factors chat allow al-musnad ilaihi to be backgrounded. 
These are: 

l when al-musnad ilaihi occurs after tlse verb, i.e. ai a subject, in verb-initial 
sentences, ai ¿n: 

v.^ykl 9 - The doctor has arrived. 

where U» - the doctor) is the musriad ilaihi. 

2 when al-musnad ilaihi occurs as the subject in passive voice syntactic 
se roe tu res, i.e. ni’ib al-ía c il, as in: 

iJ— j3 J - The letter has been sent. 
where (</— ^ - the letter) is the musnad ilaihi. 

3 when al-musnad ilaihi occurs ¿n interrogative sentences, as ¿n: 

T jj - Where is the university? 

- Who are you? 

where the interrogative pirtides J - where) and (;> - who) act as the musnad 
ilaihi. 

4.8 2.6.2 PRAGMATIC FUNCTIONS OF BACKGROUNDING 

Al-musnad ilaihi can be backgrounded by the text producer in order to achieve 
the following pragmatic functions: 

l to denote specifkity, as in: 

'.\p _ The final decisión is to the manager. 

- The choice is yours. 

In these sentences, al-musnad ilaihi noun phrases (;■>!! - the decisión) 
< - the choice) are backgrounded because al-musnad noun phrases (- to 

the manager) - yours) perform the pragmatic fuñetion of* specificity and 
should be highlighted by placing them sentence-initially beíore al-musnad ilaihi. 
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2 to express announcement oí posicive or negacive unknown información, 
as in: 

^ - You are in good healch. 

¿ - We are in danger. 

In che first example, che communieacor as a doctor delivers good news 
^ - in good healch) chac is unknown co che patient addressee, and in 
che second example, the policician delivers bad news ^ - ¿n danger) which 
is unknown co the nación. In both cases, che unknown good and bad news which 
represent al-musnad can be highlighted for cheir communicacive valué and placed 
sentence-inicially while al-musnad ilaihi is backgrounded. The same applies co 
greeting expressions like: 

«'Alu- - Good morning. 
s'Xii** - Good morning. 

-Goodday. 

where al-musnad ilaihi expressions . - your morning) and - your day) 

are backgrounded while al-musnad expressions (v¿k / a*- - good) are fore- 
grounded codeliver cheerful words that are pleasant co che addressee. These greet- 
ing grammatical scruccures are scyliscically more effeccive than their counter parts 
<W **->. C*b AW), and 

3 to denoce supplication, as in: 

d+3jj CájUi - May your marriage be blessed. 

'¿y¿* - May your fasting be accepted. 

The communieacor wishes the addressee a happy marriage and an accepted fast- 
ing. In this contexc of supplication, al-musnad ilaihi noun phrases - your 
marriage) and - your fasting) are usually backgrounded. 

4 to denoce praise and dispraise, as in: 

- Wtttt a good friend Salim is. 

'J ¿>Ji - What a bad friend the t raí cor ¿s. 

In these sentences, al-musnad ilaihi noun phrases (A- - Salim) and <JUJi - the 
craicor) are foregrounded. 

5 to denoce sympachy, as ¿n: 

¿í— - Salim is pathecic. 

^ - You have been done injustice. 
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The communicator is sympathetic wich al-musnad ibihi elementa (A- - Salim) 
and (¿j - you) which are backgrounded. Sympathetic expressions which represent 
al-musnad are placed sentence-initially for cheir high communicative valué. 

6 to denote glorification, ai in: 

- You are juit. 

\ 'j - Ziid is conscíentious. 

The backgrounded noun phrases (¿J - you) and - Zaxl) are al-musnad ilaihi 
in these sentences. The communicator attempts to gloriíy the positive character- 
istics oí the addressee by placing al-musnad elementi sentence-initially. 

7 to denote suspense through postponement of news after long details, as in: 

U r u>j ¿-¿y f Jí 4X2*1 ¿ bí 

I 

Your concern about your studies, handing in your homework, and not violating 
the University s rules are respect to your parents. 

^ J* !A*h ^ Uül íÁ 

His acceptance oí the treaty s conditions and attendance oí Moscows summit are 
evidence of his good intention. 

In these examples, the communicator initiates his or her proposition with long 
details postponing the news til! the very end to achieve suspense. This stylistic 
technique is achieved through the bockgrounding oí al-musnad ilaihi noun 
phrases which are - respect) and (\¿> - evidence). 

8 to denote restriction, as in: 

¿J— - Salim is an Arab. 

where al-musnad ilaihi (fJ.~) is backgrounded because it is employed for the 
pragmatic function of restriction. In other words, the communicator has given 
a very specific national feature - an Arab) to al-musnad ilaihi only and not 
to someone else in that particular context of situation. 

AIso, in: 

- For you is your point of view, and for me is my point of view, 

Q 109:6. 

where al-musnad ilaihi noun phrases - your point of view) and (i/j - 
my point of view) are íoregrounded because of restricting one thing which is 
(fl¡^) to them only, and also due to restricting another thing which is (ijlj) to 
me only. 
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4.9 Al-musnad 

The predícate in Arabic rhetoric ¿s re fe r red to ai al-musnad, i.e. ihat which léaos 
upon or is supported by the inchoative (al-musnad ilaihi). Al-musnad is a vital 
element in Arabic basic sentences. Like al-musnad ilaihi, the rhetorical category 
al-musnad can semantically be undertaken by human, non-human, anímate and 
inanimate noun phrases. 


4-9.1 Grammatical functions ofal-musnad 
Grammatically, al-musnad occurs in the following grammatical envirunments: 

1 it occurs ¿n verbal sentences; 

2 ¿t occurs ¿n nominal sentences. 

Most importantly, al-musnad períorms one oí the íollowing ¿¡rammatical 
functions: 

l in a verbal sentence, al-musnad occurs as the verb oí tlae proposición, as in: 

- The baby slept. 

The verb - slept) is al-musnad oí the sentence. Ií che word order oí chis verbal 
sentence ¿s changed to (A* - che baby slept), the verb (^) still functions as 

al-musnad component of the sentence. Most importantly, the occurrence oí 
al-musnad as a verb signiíies non-continuity and renewal of an action. Thus, the 
action of - sleeping) does not last long but it can be renewed by al-musnad 
ilaihi which is (Jíkí - the baby). The same applies to: 


where al-musnad is a verb predicate to signify non-continuity and renewal of 
the same action at diííerent times. It is also inceresting to note that the verb 
maintains ics rhetorical function oí musnad when it occurs in an interrogative 
construcción, as ¿n: 

tjí* t' Vj ^- f Ifj»' - Will you study or eat first? 

where the verb j* - to study) acts as the musnad and (¿j - you) as the musnad 
ilaihi. 

2 ¿n a nominal sentence withouc a verb, al-musnad occurs as a noun predicate 
of an inchoative, as in: 

r” - Zaid is a teacher. 
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where che inchoative <al-mubtada') is (^¿) and che noun predícate (ai-khabar) 
is (*^) which is al-musnad. Al-musnad is used as a noun predícate so that it 
signifies contínuíty and State. Thus - teacher) is a noun musnad to denote 
a given State and contínuíty oí chis particular status and profession. 

In some sentences like (rui*J a*; - Zaid, his equiprnenc are organised), 
the entire nominal sentence («¿i- his exjuipment are organised) acts as the 
musnad. 

3 the inchoative of a thematic syntactic structure where the rheme componenc 
is al-musnad, as in: 

’ > u - Salma, her facher travelled. 

In this sentence, we have the theme (al-muhaddath c anhu) which is (^~) and the 
rheme (al-muhaddath) which is(U^i /L.) that has an anaphonc reference (damir 
c a’id) which is the (u - her) that telen to the theme. Rhetorically, the rheme com- 
ponent (u y} ^U) functions as ai-musnad. Grammatically, the rheme unit repre- 
sents a verbal sentence which performs the grammatical function oí a predícate 
(khabar). 

4 che inchoative which lias a subject <15*11) or a subject of a passive sentence 
(na’ib al-fTil) that stands for che predícate, as ¿n: 

Y üáí-i - Are you Corning to the party? 

Y UV* “ 1* school work neglected? 

where al-musnad elements are represented by (?*** - coming) and - 

neglected).* 1 

5 the predícate of kana and ¿ts set, as in: 

Uf-U ¿UáJ ótT - The food was delicious. 

where - delicious) is ai-musnad, i.e. the predícate of kiína. 

6 the predícate of inna and ¿ts set, as ¿n; 

jj __ Ignorance is dangerous. 

where - dangerous) ¿s al-musnad, i.e. the predícate of inna. 

7 the verbal noun, as in: 

¿¿¿U ¿y i- - How diflerent the two countries are. 

where al-musnad is - how different). It ¿s worthwhile to note that the 
musnad ilaihi in this sentence ¿s the purticle (^). However, semancicaily speak- 
ing, the musnad ilaihi should be the entire unit U - between the two 

countries). 
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8 che second objete oí verbs that requirc two objeets, as in: 

ut _ | hjve found knowkdge useful. 

wl>ere al-musnad is - useful). Hiis ¿s due to ci»e face ehac clse underlying gram- 

matical structure is - Knowledge is useful) wl>ere (^f u ) is al-musnad, too. 

9 tl>e third object of verbs chat rehuiré chree objeets, as in: 

V - The teicher informed che studetus chat the exam 

would be easy. 

wl>ere al-musnad is <> 4 - - easy). This ¿s due co the face chat the underlying gram- 
matical structure is áua-y - The exam is easy) where (j*-) is ai-musnad, too. 

10 the nominalised noun thac replaces the verb, as in: 

. * 

Ju J /_-> - Bt patienc in giining knowledge. 

where (he nominalised noun (ú_* - páceme) is al-musnad which originally was a 
verb >>■** J-* J " — Be patieni in gaining knowledge). 

Also, in: 

V —- To porents, do good. Q2:83- 

where al-musnad is the nominalised noun - doing good) which is mor- 
phologically related eo che verb (.r—• - (o do good), i.e. che sentence structure 
with a verb is - Do good to parents). 

11 the prepositional phrase (shubh jumlah (ai-jar wal-majrür)), as in: 

- Zaid is in the garden. 
r 1 ' - Tlie credit is to you. 
r^' % - There are advantages to knowledge. 

where che preposicional phrases (*+*>-' J - in che garden), - to you), and 

- to knowledge) are the musnad componencs of these sencences. 

12 the vocative parí ic le (\¿ - O), as in: 

** - O, gentleman. 

¿K - O, brocher. 

where the vocative particle (W - O) functions as the musnad while tlse nouns 
(¿*j “ gentleman) and (¿‘ - brocher) are the musnad ilaihi. The grammatical 
reason for considering the vocative particle as the musnad is attribuced to che fact 
chat it has taken che place of* the verb, i.e. the sentences are originally (y>*) 

- I cali gentleman') and <^í (W) - I cali 'brocher). 
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13 the praise word (r^ - wonderíul) and the dispraise word (lf* - bad), as in: 

* . 

r; - How wonderful the sincere íriend is. 
í u w*- 1 ; - What a bod íriend Salim is. 

where the lexical items (r^) and (*»-*) have the rhetorical function oí musnad 
while ( w ^l* - sincere» and (1- - Salim) act as the musnad ilaihi. This is because 
in Arabic grammar, the musnad elements <r~) and (*^)act as frozen verbs «* c il 
jlmid). At the same time, these speech acts constitute two units: the first is rep- 
resented by r*» and which rhetorically function as the musnad 

and the second unit comprises ( v ,~¿ ) and (f u ) which function as the musnad 
ilaihi. Thus, grammatically, the first unit consisting oí (j^» <*~) and (&■*-*’* L-¿) 
acts as a foregrounded predícate while the second unit comprising and 

) performs the grammatical function oí a backgrounded ínchoative. 

14 the interrogan ve particle of a nominal interrogative speech act, as in: 

¿cí - Where ¿s the hospital? 

V cJ ¿i - Who are you? 

where the interrogative particles (¿J - where) and C¿¿ - who) rhetorically 
function as al-musnad in the above nominal interrogative sentences. It is ¿mpor- 
tant to note that these musnad interrogative particles perform the grammatical 
function of a íuregrounded predicate (khabar muqaddam) and theif musnad ilaihi 
elements - the hospital) and - you) are the tuckgrounded inchoative 

(mubtada* muakhkhar). However, ¿f we have an interrogative speech act with a 
verb, as in: 

v - What do you want? 

? 'J> - Who studied? 

¡L. Jü J* - Did Saim say tlie truth? 

the interrogative particles (v^ - what), (;> - who)* 1 and (j* - did) do no< 
perform the rhetorical function oí musnad. The role of musnad is taken by the 
verbs - to want), - to study), and (jj - to say) whose musnad ilaihi 
elements are represented by the implicit pronouns - you) and (jk - he) as 
well as by the explicit noun - Salim). Thus, in a verbal interrogative speech 
act, the interrogative particle acts neither as a musnad ñor as a musnad ilaihi. 
The same rule applies to interrogative speech acts with active or ¡xissive participles, 
as in: 

Lj*’* Ja - Is the doctor coming? 

/V y - Is the matter understood? 
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where che active participle - coming) and the passive paxciciple 
( r*** - understood) are the musnad and the nouns - the doctor) and 

< jAl - the matter) are the musnad ilaihi. 


4.9.2 Linguistic featurts andpragmatic 
functions of al-musnad 

The present account is an analysis of the status of al-musnad in terms of its lin¬ 
guistic features and pragmatic functions. The pragmatic functiom of al-musnad 
are grammar-governed. Tlse following is an explicated account of the major 
linguistic features of al-musnad together with tl>e pragmatic functions of each 
linguistic characteristic feature. 

4.9.2.1 DiftniUntss of al -m tunad 

The linguistic feature of definiteness of al-musnad is the expected grammatical 
norm in Arabic rhetoric. However, the employment of al-musnad in tlae defmite 
form conveys the following pragmatic functions: 

1 to denote ratriction, as in: 

* # 

¡ 44 **!* s/ ~^- - Salma is the hard working. 

- Ahmad is the sincere. 

In order to strictly specify a given characteristic feature to someone only and for 
all times, the communicator employs al-musnad in the defmite form as a restric- 
tion pragmatic technicjue. Thus, the text producer s intended meanmgs of these 
two sentences are: 

O- 1 - Vi i** -- 1 ¿A * - There is no one hard working except Salml. 

V¿ ^ ; - There is no one sincere except Ahmed. 

Restriction, therefore, highlights a feature as exclusive to someone and recurrent 
all the time. 

2 to denote specification for contrast, as in: 

'y* - Salim is the Ambassador and Ahmad is the Attaché. 

In this compound sentence, the communicator is trying to distinguish between 
two people, i.e. two musnad ilaihi nouns, one called (A~)and tl>e other and 

saying that they occupy different diplomatic posts. Tliis difference is expressed by 
the defmite musnad expressions (- the Ambassador) and (- the 
Attaché). The pragmatic function of specification for tlie sake of contrast is also 
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applicable to concexts in which ocie person or cliing is referred to as a bench mark 
for other people or things in that specifíc context only. For inscance, in a class- 
room where all che scudencs, excepc one, feel lazy and lack motivación, che teacher 
can say the following sentence: 

^ i - - Salma is the mocívated. 

The pragmatic function oí this speech act is to specify one studenc only and 
contrast her to che resc of che class. To do this, the comm única cor needs to employ 
the musnad in the debilite form so that the distinct and specifíc characteriscic 
feature oí (^*L-) is highlighted and contrasted with ocher students' íeature oí 
laziness. 'Uve re ason why the speech act is not regarded as restric- 

tion is due to the face that it applies to the classroom situation only which may 
not be a recurrent situación ac ocher times. 

3 provisión of news that is only pirtially known to the addressee, as in: 

VoU, i ij - Zaid is the gold medal winner. 

This speech act occurs in a concext of situation abouc U - 

Someone lias won a gold medal). Alcliough the addressee is aware oí the news that 
someooe in his or her area, for inscance, has won a gold medal, he or she does not 
know who this person is. The addressee asks - Who is it?) Then, in the 

answer provided, al-musnad (p¿!i) is used in the defínite form to provide more 
decails to the addressee’s partiai knowledge. 

4 9 2.2 InJtfn tienta o/ ai-muinaJ 

The musnad component oí’ the sentence can also be employed ¿n tlie indefinice 
form to achieve specifíc pragmatic functions. These are: 

1 to provide unknown (new) Information to the addressee. This occurs when 
al-musnad is pare of a nominal sentence without a verb, as in: 

/ L - - Salim is Iraq's Ambassador. 
ánt _ Khilid is the army commander. 

** - Zaid is a satire poet. 

where al-musnad expressions ( ^ - ambassador), - commander), and < jcU - 
poet) are in the indefinice form and provide, cogecher with their respective nouns 
within tlie conscruct noun phrase, new information to the addressee. 

2 to glorify someone or someching, as in: 


- Knowledge is light. 
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wbere al-musnad elemenu (- a candle) and (¡y - light) are employed in (he 
indetiniie form ti a meara ofglorifying the importante of (- (he teather) and 
- knowledge). 

3 (o pruiit and dispraise, as in: 

I é 

**0 - Zaid is generous. 

* * 

J u - Salim is mi ser. 

wbere al-musnad expressions - generous) and ( Jb* - miser) are used in the 
indefinite form. 

Similarly, indefiniteness of al-musnad can refer to faces known to the addressee 
which are al so related to praise and dispraise, as in: 

y* r • « cJ - You are mature and he is a child. 

This speech act can be used by someone as praise to an adult addressee being 
annoyed by a naughty child. Thus, al-musnad nouns (jSU - mature) and (_u* - 
child) are employed in the indefmite form because they refer to faets tlut are 
known information to tlie addressee. 


4.9-2.) Eliipn i (>f al -mamad 

The ellipsis of al-musnad component of the sentence takes place ¿n order to 
achieve some pragmatic functions. Tliese are: 

l to avoid redundaney ¿n discourse - this occurs in response to some answers, 
as in: 

- Zaid. 

The noun - Zaid) is a musnad ilaihi which is a one-word answer to an earlier 
question: 

Y w‘y* ^ - Who wrote this wonderful novel? 

The one-word answer through the musnad ilaihi noun (-*,) is an elliptical answer 
from which al-musnad unic J Vj/J» - wrote this wonderful novel) has 

been ellipted. Thus, to achieve an effective discourse, the one-word answer (a*;,) is 
employed rather than the full answer (wy VV \ j) which is regarded as 

a redundant discourse. The same applies to interrogatives without a verb. as in 
¿+ - who is ill?) whose elliptical answer is (rr— - SaJlm) which is the 
musnad ilaihi whose musnad is ellipted. The full answer is - SalTm is 

the sick person.) 
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2 known información chat can be inferred from the context, as in: 

^-I wcnt out and suddenly there was a hurricane. 

- I went out and suddeniy there was the moon. 

These grammatical patterns involve the employment of the surprise pártale (- 
suddeniy). In these sentences, the ellipced musnad elements are - violent) 

and Q? -shining). Tl>e full non-elliptical consttuctions are (i-a Uj» c-»^) 

and (V<- c-/). TI* context allows the addressee to infer that the hurricane 

is ’violent’ and that the moon is 'shining’. 


4. 9- 2.4 Fort£ronnJ¡nz o/ al-mmnaJ 

The usual position of al-musnad is to occur after al-musnad ¿laihi. In terms of 
Information structure, al-musnad provides unknown (new) information to the 
addressee, as ¿n: 

r—** </"£> *0 - Zaid is the Head of the Department. 

where al-musnad is Cj-Jj - the head» and is placed, ¿n ¿ts expected and normal 
position, sentence-fmally because tlie addressee knows al-musnad ilaihi ((-*, - 
Zaid) but does not know that Zaid is ’the Head of the Department’. Thus, the text 
producéis information structure strategy is (known information (al-musnad 
ilaihi) + unknown information (al-musnad». However, Arabic allows tlie 
foregrounding of al-musnad for pragmatic functions which are explained in tlie 
following paragraphs: 

1 to denote specification, as in: 

- Foi you is your religión, and for me i» my religión, QI09:6. 
>•'**' - To che manager is cite final decisión. 
sMífUadí - To you is your point of view and to me is my point of view. 

- Life is hard work. 

The first sentence is compound in which al-musnad elements are - to you) and 
(^ - to me). In the second sentence, the musnad is ( j¿±a!! - to the manager). In 
the third sentence, tlae musnad elements are - to you (feminine, singular» and 
(v/ - to me). In tlae fourth sentence, al-musnad is reptesented by (Lm 2 - Iiard 
work). In these examples, the text producéis bave restricted al-musnad ilaihi 
expressions (¿- your religión), - my religión), ( JJ 2 - decisión), (%¿J j - 
your (feminine, singular) point of view), - my point of view), and (sljaJJ - life) 
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to al-musnad expressions (41 - co you), (> - co me), (- co che manager), 
- to you), (^ - to me), and ( s ^í - hard work). 

Other examples that darify che pragmatic fuñecion oí spcciíicacion relayed by 
a foregrounded musnad are: 

• 

w ví^ - laman Arab. 

* 

- Salim is trust worthy. 

where che musnad elementa - an Arab) and - crustworthy) are 

foregrounded to highlight chis specific feature and rescrict it to ai-musnad ilaihi 
(^j - I) and (A- - Salim) and not to aomeone else. In other words, chese feacures 
cá - Arabiam) and (v-Vi ~ trust worthiness) are specific to che speaker 

<Ul) And to (jJL*) respectively. 

2 to clariíy vagueness and uncertainty chat may ariae about the State oí 
aomeone or something, as in: 

Speaker i: > - I have not seen Zaid for two monchs. 

Speaker 2: ¿ J £] - Zaid is either ill or lias travelled. 

Speaker 3: ^ - He is ill. 

Speaker 3 has employed a foregrounded musnad {¿hs - ill) because there has 
been uncertainty about Zaid s State by the other speakers. 

3 to highlighc good or bad news as unknown información to the addressee, as in: 

- Your son has passed. 

— Your eflort has failed. 
i" **** — You are a ge mus. 

where al-musnad is resprtsented by the verfes (*•* - to pass) and - to fail) 
and by the adjective - genius) chat represent eitlier posicive or negative 
feedback. 

4 to denote boredom on the purt oí the communicator, as in: 
c—i, _ ufe is m ¿s¿ ril ble. 

The íoregrounded musnad <c— - miserable) reflecta the psychological State and 
pessimiscic mood oí the communicator. TTms, the musnad is highlighced in 
a sentence-inicial position. 

4.10 The verb and its attachmcnts 

The verb enjoys vital semantic and syntactic roles in che Arabic sentence. The 
present account provides a syntactic, semantic, and pragmacic investigación oí the 
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verbal sentence ¿n Arabic from a rhetorical perspective. This analysis also provides 
an insight into the relevant sentence constituents that co-occur with the verb 
together with the grammatical status of the verb ¿tself, i.e. whether it is transi- 
tive or incransitive, how the stylistic parten» oí tlae sentence ¿s shaped up, and 
what word order is rexjuired for a given pragmatic function. The verb s grammat- 
ical function in the sentence is an important part of Arabic rhetorical discourse 
analysis. However, the verb's influential role in Arabic rhetoric becomes evident 
when ¿ts function or position in the sentence influences the overa]] significaron 
of the sentence. Let us consider tl»e following speech acts: 

u jj/ - Are you visiting Hashim? 
t j%y «au* - Is it Hashim you are visiting? 

Each of these sentences is employed for a different context of situation. The 
different position of the verb ¿n these sentences has led to different pragmatic 
effects, i.e. difíerent contextúa] implicatures. In the first sentence, the communi- 
cator urges the addressee to abandon Hlshim's visit as there are more important 
things Chat are recjuired to be done such as school work, gardening, and sltopping, 
for instance. Thus, foregrounding the verb - to visit) in the first interroga¬ 
tiva construction aims to minimise the significarle of the action of - 
visiting) and implicitly highlight the importance and priority of other actions. It 
is, therefore, important to note that the communicator is no< against the person 
(r* u - Hashim) but rather against tlie idea of visiting him. In the second 
sentence, however, the communicator highlights the constituent - Hashim) 
by placing it sentence-initially. Thus, the pragmatic function of this word order 
is to remind the addressee that (r^) is not worthy of the visit, i.e. there are other 
people who are more worthy of the visit tiran (r¿ u ). Tlverefore, the communica¬ 
tor in the second sentence ¿s not against the action of - visiting) but against 
the person 


4.10.1 Wbat are the verb's attacbmentí? 

In Arabic rhetorical studies, the verb is investigated in terms of other sentence 
constituents that co-occur with ¿t. These conscituents that are related to the 
verb are called attachments*. The not ion of verb’s attachments is concerned with 
the grammatical processes in the verbal sentence and have semantic and prag¬ 
matic impact on the overall signification of the proposition. Tbe major attach¬ 
ments of tlie verb are the subject, the object, the prepositional phrase, the 
circumstantial noun phrase, the temporal noun phrase, and the conditional 
partide. 
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4-10 A A CaUffirtti o/ ¡be i*rb 

There are two verb cacegories: transitive and ¿ncransitive. A transitive verb takes 
one ot two objeccs, while an ¡ncransitive verb does noc take an object, ai in: 

1 - Salim has arrived. 

2 *ij - Zaid lias written a letter. 

3 - TTie boy gave che poor man a piece oí bread. 

where che verb , - to arrive) in sentence 1 is intransicive, the verb 
- to write) in sentence 2 is transicive whose object is (*X ~j - a letter), and 
the verb - to give) in sentence 3 is alio transitive with two objects ( ¿ph - 
the poor man) and (s^ - a piece of bread). However, a transitive verb can also 
occur without an object, as in <¡^ .-y cT - Tlie girl hai caten). 

The verb whecher transitive or intransitive can be foregrounded or 
backgrounded according to the concext oí situación and the intended pragmacic 
meaning the communicator wishes to relay to the audience. The pragmacic 
functions oí a foregrounded or backgrounded verb have been accounted for ¿n our 
discussion of al-musnad ilaihi and al-musnad ¿n 4.8 and 4.9 earlier. 

4.10.1.1.1 CONDITIONAL AND HYPOTHETICAL SENTENCES 

Condicional sentences consist of two pares: part one is called procasis <fi c l al-shart) 
and part two is called apodosis (jawab al-shart). Semantically, apodosis is 
dependent upon procasis. In other words, the acción or State expressed by the verb 
in apodosis will not take place ¿f the action or State expressed by procasis has not 
taken place. Let us consider the following example: 

- If you study. you will succeed. 

where protasis is jú 'J m - if you study) and apodosis is - you will succeed). 
Thus, (cW-H - success) will not take place unless - studying) cakes place. 
In Arabic rhecorical scudies, tlie major condicional pirticles are ( y * ii¡ * *J) which 
mean <¡f). The partides (ü » y) occur ¿n condicional sentences while ( ¿) occurs 
in hypothetical sentences. The condicional parcicles (xal % j|) co-occur with the 
present and tlie past tenses which signify the future tense. However, they have 
discinct pragmatic meanings. The condicional part ¿ele (lij) signifies tlut the 
action denoced by the verb is certain and affirmed to take place, while the condi¬ 
cional partide (u)) signifies that the action denoted by tlie verb ¿s not certain to 
take place and canrvot be affirmed, as in: 

j í— ¡ _ in arrive, reecnc me ai che airpon. 

J L-l*; - If I arrive, receive me at the airport. 
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The employment oí the condicional purticle (tif) in the first sentence designates 
certainty and affirmation oí ¿ ” arrival) while the use oí ('¿¿) in che second 
sentence al ludes to uncertaincy and non-affirmation oí - arrival). In ocher 

words, (u!) denoces a sense oí scepcicism in che communicator's mind. However, 
che condicional partide < ¿) usually co-occurs wich and signifies che pase tense. 
The pactide (¿1) forros a hypochetical clause. le, therefore, signifies chat the action 
denoted by che verb lias not taken place. In ocher words, ic implies chat what is 
supposed either does not take place or is not likely to do so, as in: 

) - Ií the boy studied, he would have succeeded. 

Thus, because oí the condicional particle (,] - ¿0, the addressee discerns 
scepcicism about the - success) oí (Jjü - the boy). 

4. JO. 1.2 Tbéprafffutú functiom <>f objtit 

The object ¿s a sentence constituent chat is aífected by che acción denoted by the 
verb and execuced by che subjefe. Thus, it occurs in sentences with cransitive 
verbs. The presenc sección provides an accounc oí the pragmatic reasons chat allow 
che object co chance its posición in the sentence and influence ¿t to occur 
sentence-inicially. This sección will aiso investígate why the object is ac times 
ellipted ¿n some sentences. 

4.10.1.2.1 FOREGROUND1NG OF THE OBJECT 

The object noun (phrase) occurs in cransitive verbal sentences. It usually occurs 
afeer the verb, i.e. sentence-fmally. However, due co some pragmatic reasons, the 
object is foregrounded, ¿.e. placed sentence-initiaily. There are two major 
pragmatic íunctions oí foregrounding the object. Tliese are: 

I Specificatm Ií the communicacor wants co aífirm co his wife cluc he loves 
Iier only and no one else, lie is re^uired co tell her < - You only I love) 

where che object pronoun < - you (feminine, singular)) is foregrounded for the 

pragmacic function oí specification, i.e. the husband has specifted his wife as his 
only sweethcart and has implicitly negated his love co any ocher lady. 

2 Clarificaifan Wlien there is misunderstanding about someching between 
che communicacor and the addressee, che object is foregrounded to aífirm and 
clarify the matcer, as in: 

cjjj - Salim I visited. 
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where che object (>U) ¿s placed sentence-initially co clarify to the addressee who 
wrongly thought that che communicator has visiced someone else and not (f u ). 
If che communicacor wishes co add further confirmación co the same speech act, 
chis can be done by saying: 

V* dw - Salim I visiced and no one else. 

where - no one else) ¿s an excra confirmación expression for furcher 

clarificación. 

4.10.1.2.2 ELUPSIS OF THE OBJECT 

The objecc noun (phrase) is ellipted for specific pragmatic reasons. These are: 

l Brevicy When che objecc can be easily ¿nferred by che addressee, the 
communicacor resorcs co brevicy, as in: 

¿W j** v - I am liscening co you. 

Lu $ - I lene Sllim. 

In the first ellipcical sentence, che objecc (,**• - my car) is ellipced. The under- 
lying syntactic structure, therefore, is (- I have made my ear listen 
co you). Similarly, in the second elliptical sentence, che objecc - money) is 
ellipted for brevicy. Thus, the underlying structure ¿s (Vu du o->/i - I lene Salim 
some money). 

2 General¿sacion The ellipsis of che objecc designaces something general chac 
applies to every one, as in: 

Y ^ - The standard of students does not please. 

This is an elliptical sentence whose objecc J &“ - any (every) one) is ellipted so 

that che pragmatic funccion of generalisacion can be achieved. The non-elliptical 
structure is (**•' v k< " v £*¿). The elliptical sentence means chat every one 
is ikx happy with che standard of* the students'. Also, when someone hurts your 
feeling, you say: 

s _ * 

u ^ — There has been someching from you chac hurts. 

In diis elliptical sentence, the communicacor lias generalised by caking ouc the objecc 

-me) which should be suffixed to the verb ( r’* - to hurt), i.e. ( ^y - co hurt 

me). Also, in order to achieve the pragmatic function of generalisation, there is 
another objecc ellipted which is (-^J - every human being) chac should have 

occurred after tlie verb - to hurt). Therefore, the non-elliptical structure of 
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the above ¿entente is: 

^ u ^ ;b ’ " - There has been someching from you that hurts me 

and hurts every human being. 

Similarly, in the Qur’anic example: 

;> Jj ^ _ God invites to the home oí peace, Q10:25. 


whose ellipted objete is < • y - every one). TI* underlyíng non-elliptical form 

oí this sentence is < ?>-* )> j! f - God invites every one to the home 


oí peace). 

3 highlighting the subject as the doer of an acción, as in: 


- Sllim has killed. 


In this ellipcical sentence, the communicator's main focus is on the subject () 
as tlae doer of che action denoted by the verb (JS - to kill» rather than on the 
objcct which, fot this contextual reason, is not highlighted and, therefore, is 
ellipted. TTve non-elliptical form is < - Salim has killed someone.) 


4.11 Restriction 

The present account investigates tlae restricción mode of reporting discourse. It 
provides a definición of the rhecohcal not ion of restricción, its linguistic features, 
and the scyliscic meaos that enable the language user to produce restricción 
proposicions. We shall also investígate the rhetoncal consticuents and categories 
of restricción. Furthermore, tlae present discussion highlights the prominent 
pragmatic functions of restriction. 


4.11.1 Wbaí tí res triat&ti? 

Linguistically, it is derived from the verb - to restrict, to shorten). Thus, ¿t 
semantically alludes to - binding, i.e. someone or someching being 

inseparable from someone or someching else) and - confinement). In other 
words, we restrict our scatement by putting it, so to speak, in ’solitary conftne- 
ment’. Rhetorically, the not ion of restriction meaos 'to restria someone or some- 
thing by something else’. In a restricción proposición, we have the restricted 
(al-maqsür) and the restricted-to <al-maqsür c alaihi> which are called 'the two ends 
of restricción' (tarafai ah<|asr>. Fot instance, in (¿i Vj ^ - there is no cre- 
ator but God), we have restricted the feature of - creación) to (¿ - God). 
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Thiis, che cwo ends of restricción are (¿b* V - no creacor) which is the rescricted 
and (¿, - God) which is the rescricted-co. 

Therefore, two ends of restricción, i.e. the rescricted and che restricted-to, can 
be pinpointed by their linguiscic environmenc. The restricted-to occurs ¿n the 
following lingüista positions: 

1 afcer the excepción pirtide (Y;), as ¿n: 

—* Y¿ J u u _ Silim is but a doctor. 

where - doctor) is che restricted-to. 

2 after the excepción particle (UJ), as ¿n: 

# t ^ 

M - The teacher is buc a mere y. 

- The hard working is but che successful. 

where merey) and (Ii+ati - the hard working) are the restricted-to. 

3 after the co-ordinacion particle (y), as in: 

^ u - Silim is a doctor noc a teacher. 

where - a teacher) is che restricted-to. 

4 afcer the co-ordinacion parcicles <Jí) and i as ¿n: 

%k W^fU u _ Saiim ¡ s noc * teacher but a doctor. 
irj* ¿SJ UaJ i u u - Silim is not a teacher buc a doctor. 

where the restricced-co is - a doctor). 

Rescríction is a rhetoricai means of succinctness and a scyliscic cechnique 
of aífirmation of the reporting proposición. But how can a speech act be 
aftirmed by means of restricción, one may wonder. Let us consider che following 
sentence: 

üjU - Zaid ¿s buc your neighbour. 

This is a reporting statement chac employs the scyliscic mechanism of restricción 
in order co achieve aífirmation and eliminace doubc and scepticism through the 
employment of the rescríction particle (yt - buc). Thus, the communicacor is 
reminding the addressee of the known fact that this person referred to as (%j - 
Zaid) is (¿ ; u - your neighbour), i.e. highlighting che notion of - 
neighbourly relations) which underlies respect, assistance, and friendly social 
relacions. Without the rescríction particle (úi), the proposition (j>;U \\ - Zaid 
is your neighbour) loses its rheconcal taste and efíecciveness, and most ¿mpor- 
tantly ic does no longer have the pragmatic function of affirmation. Lee us 
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consider the following ¿entente* in order to appreciace the pragmatic function of 
affirmation through the employment of the scylíscic technique of restriction: 

1 J JiU - Libour won cl>e general elections. 

2 WJ» J >-< 4 - Tlie Conservatives did txx win che general 

elections. 

where the first ¿entente denote* the ’winning’ of the Libour party while the 
second ¿entente denotes tl>e ‘loss* of the Conservative party. In ocher words, the 
former signilies a 'positive* judgemenc while the latter signifie* a 'negative* 
judgement. Rhecorically, however, an eflective discourse should employ the mode 
of restriction to highlight the distinct judgements. Rhecorically, t hercio re, we 
luse to say: 

> # * 

3 JUaJ» y J ^ - No one won the general elections except Libour. 

Thus, the commumcator lias achieved the pragmatic function of affirmation 
through tlie implicit negation via the restriction particle (V¡) which lias exdoded 
the other rival party from achieving victory without even making any written ref- 
erence in the sentence to the Conservative*. But how can we talk about restriction 
as a rhetorical means of succinctness? The answer lies in the two sentences 1-2 
that refer to two distinct judgements. Verbosity will take place if the communi- 
cator says: 

4 •-* ^ ¿j** A i > J >- - Libour won the general 

elections and the Conservatives did not win in these elections. 

Thus, the only way to achieve succinctness is to combine sentences 1 and 2 usmg 
the restriction mode of discourse in order to get sentence 3. 

4.11.2 The Isnguistk toois of restriction 

Restriction as an eflective mode of reporting discourse is real ised through the 
employment of special linguistic tools. These are: 

i The negation particle (y) or (U ( plus the excepción particle (Y¡), i.e. (Y*... Y), 
as in: 

¿jl y. Y - There is no ally except you. 

< • 

" '>! «*. V - There is no god except God. 

>’«—i Y; u - Zaid is bu* a lecturer. 

The restricted nouns are l-il» - ally), (*? - god), and — Zaid) and the 
sentence constituents that are the restricted-to are - you), — God), and 
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<¿AiJ - lecturer) respectively. Notice (hac cl>e restricted element occurs befóte the 
excepción parcicle (V») and che restricced-to occurs afcer chai excepción páretele. 

2 The excepción partí ele (U¡j), as in: 

.<• y ú; _ He is but yout lfctder. 

\¿[ - No one is consciencious about his future except che hard 

working. 

¿sJJ* i Uj - Deeds are but by intenciona. 

where the notions of - leadership), jal 1 - conscientiousness, i.e. che verb 
and - incentions) are restricted co ( y> - he), (ó+Ixaj - che hard 
working), and - deeds» respectively. Therefore, the nouns - your 

leader), (.i+í^y - the hard wotking), and - incencions) are che restricced-to. 

3 The coordinación particles such as (v), w (3-), and (>&I), as in: 

- Salim is a doctor not a ceacher. 

i-* \ \ u u - Salim is ncx a ceacher buc a doctor. 

* % . • p * 

¿X 1 fui^ - Salim is not a teacher buc a doctor. 

where (A-) ¿s restricced co the profession of (uJJi - medicine) in the above three 
reporting sentences. Thus, the restricted is (4-) and the restricced-to is (r^) in 
the first sentence and - doctor) is che restricced-to in the second and third 
sentences. 

It is wotthwhile to note the following three grammaticai requirements wichouc 
which the communicator cannoc produce a restricción mode of discourse. These are: 

i before (V), diere should be no negation, 

ii before (Ji ) and (¿£ 1 ), there should be negation, and most imporcancly, 

iii the parcicle (jSi) should be wichouc the conjunctive elemenc < } ) % i.e. ¿c should 
not be <¿Slj). 

4 Tlte employmenc of foregrounding, as ¿n: 

- To you 1 complain. 

wltere restricción is achieved chrough che foregrounding of the preposicional phrase 
- co you). Thus, restriction is given co the addrtssee (¿j - you), i.e. the 
restricted is ¿JJ - the complaint) and the restricted-to is (¿j), i.e. (dyj - to you). 
Other examples of foregrounded sentence constituents chac signify restriction are: 

- Walking I carne. 

*t) - A Moroccan is Zaid. 

- The coffee I drank. 
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where all che inicial lexical Ítems - walking), - a Moroccan), and 

<s*¿!i - the cortee) are the restricted-to while the last lexical items are tlie 
restricced. 

5 The detached pronoun, as in: 

¡ frud l * ¿jj - Zaid, he is the sincere friend. 

where che detached pronoun ( ^ - he) is employed as a linguiscíc means co achieve 
restricción. The rescricted-to ¿n chis example is ü - che sincere friend) 

and the restricced is (í*j - Zaid). This is equivalenc to (úyj Y ^). 

6 The defmice article, as in: 

^ j - Zaid is che one who is resigning. 

where the communicator lias rescricted the - resignación) for (So) 

only and has achieved the mode oí restricción via the employmenc of che defmice 
article (j - the). Thus, che restricted is - resignación) and the restricted-to 

*<V». 


4.113 The modifier and modi/nd 

In the rhecorical analysis of a reporting proposición that employs restricción as a 
mode of discourse, we encounter cwo imporcanc rhecorical expressions used to 
diagnose the rhecorical funccions of the sentence conscicoents. These are called the 
modifier and the modiíied. Consider the following example: 

- Spring has started. 

In cerms of che rhecorical notion of rescriction, chis reporting sentence consists of a 
modifier (sifah) which is (L - to begin) and a modified (mawsüf) which is (&J 1 - 
spring). The modifier in rhetorical studies, and in cerms of restriction, can be a verb, 
an active participle, or a passive participle. Grammatically, however, 0*) i* a verb 
and is a subjecc. Thereíore, ic is imperative to noce that syntax is a distincc 
discipline from rhetoríc and that grammatical funccions are noc applicable to 
rhetorical analysis (see 1.2). In grammar, the sifah is referred to as (na‘c - atcribute). 
In other words. che cechnical jargon is discinct. Let us consider another example: 

- Spring is beauciful. 

Rhetorically, chis reporting stacement consists of a modified - spring) and 
a modifier - beautiíul). Grammatically, however, (c*\P) ¿s an inchoacive 
(mubtada') and () is a predicare (khabar). 
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In terms of che rhetorical funccions oí the restricted (al-maqiür) and the 
restricced-to (maqsür ‘alaihi), we have: 

l Ru/ninon of a modtfter to a modifted Thií means chat we rescrict a specifíc 
feature, i.e. a modifier, to a specifíc person or thing, i.e. the modified, and chat 
this particular feature becomes exclusive to chat person or thing and no one else 
can share ¿t. as in: 

** V. V _ There is no creator but God. 

where the feature, i.e. the modifier, - creación) is exclusive co the modified 
- God) and no one else shares it with Him. 

2 Rtj/rtiftim of a modified to a modifier This means thac we rescrict a specifíc 
modified person or thing to a specifíc feature, i.e. a modifier. The modified 
becomes known by or specialist in this particular feature. However, ocher people 
may share this feature with che modified, as in: 

'¿i Wj ^ - Zaid is buc a doctor. 

where the modified is - Zaid) and his feature, i.e. modifier, ¿s che profession 
of - medicine) which he practises and through which he has become well- 
known in the communicy. However, chere may be other people in che communicy 
of the same profession. It should also be pointed ouc chat no one or thing possesses 
one feature only. Zaid, in tlie above example, may have ocher mi ñor fea tures such 
as writing poetry, but he is not we 11 -known by this se condar y feature. 


4* 11A Categoría of res trútion 

Rescriction is divided into cwo main categories: intrinsic and supplemencary. The 
latter is subdivided into three categories: inversión restricción, solo restricción, 
and designation rescriction. The categories of restricción are explicated in the 
following paragraphs: 

l ¡rt/nmií mtrkti&n This applies to a rescricced feature chat is a genuine part of 
the real nature of che restricced-to, as in: 

v. y- V _ The[t no crem* bu, God. 

a ' > y u _ is n(> creator ocher than God. 

»• • 

JA ^1 ¿A V - No one rules Iraq but che Iraqi. 

In this intrinsic rescriction mode of discourse, the communicacor aims co 
highlighc thac tle feature of - creación) is restricced and exclusive co 
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(j¿\ - God) only and chat no one else is able to creare, i.e. to share chis particular 
feature with God. Likewise, the íeature of (/^J' - mling) is made exclusive to the 
Iraqis, i.e. no cxher nationality is allowed to do so. Therefore, the restricted-to 
elements are (^ - God) and - the Iraqi) while the restricted elements are 
(¿Lk - creator) and (- to govcrn Iraq). 

2 Supptmentary rtitricñm This applies to a restricted feature that is given 
specifically to the restricted-to, as in: 

one wrote but Salim. 

This reporting sentence represents a supplementary restriction mode of discourse 
because the communicator aims to convey the intended message tlut the feature 
of - writing) is given specifically to (A**) rather than to anyone else in the 
class or the community. Also, consider the following example: 

s-r^ UJ — Zaid ¿s but a doctor. 

The communicator aims to restrict the feature of - medicine) specifically to 
(*)) and make ¿t restricted to him. Therefore, (^;) is the restricted and cannot 
ha ve other features such as (¿j> - a historian), - farmer), or - 

car mechanic). In otlier words, the restricted should en jo y one feiture only. It is 
imperative to note here that the features of * writing* and 'medicine* can be 
practised by other people somewhere else. 

However, supplementary restriction is subdivided into three other kinds 
of restriction and is concerned with the psychological State of the addressee. 
These are: 

i Inversión restriction Tliis mode of discourse applies to the addressee who 
thinks of something that is councer to the fact, as ¿n: 

VJ vi V- - I am but a friend. 

Y # \} * - Zaid is but a doctor. 

In this inversión mode of discourse, the communicator aims to rectify the 
addressees misconception or wrong opinión. In the first sentence, the 
addressee wrongly thinks that - I) am his or her opponent or rival. 
To highlight his or her misconception, I, the communicator, resort to inver¬ 
sión restricción mode of discourse and affirm the restricted feature a - 
friendship) to myself (ul - I). Similarly, ¿n the second sentence, the addressee 
holds the view that (¿jj) is - farmer). Thus, inversión restriction is 
employed and the restricted feature of (uuLli - medicine) is given to (^j) to 
correct the addressees wrong Opinión abouc the profession of (¿o). Similarly, 
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ií someone wrongly thinks chai I am a student, but in fact I am not, I correcc 
his or her judgement by saying U2l - I am but a lecturer). 

ii Solo restricción This category of restriction applies co a confused addressee 
who wrongly thinks that a íeature belongs to more than one person, as in: 

í¿j V. - The burilar is but Zaid. 

When che addressee wrongly thinks that boch (jj; - Zaid) and - 
Hlshim) are the burglars, che communicator employs the solo restriction 
mude oí disecarse which diagnosis tlse individual to whom the specific 
íeature of (á !¿-li - burglary) is rescricted. Thus, the above sentence implicitly 
signifies that <^¿U) is innocent. 

Similarly, when the addressee wrongly thinks that you are a full-time 
student and a worker in a take-away restaurant at night. you need to say: 

lr& V] tí u - I am but a student. 

Thus, you llave eliminated the other íeature wrongly attributed to you. 

iii Designación restricción This restriction mode of discourse applies to a scep- 
tical addressee, as in: 

/Ul* - The one who won is Zaid. 

^gj 0 Vit - Zaid is but a doctor. 

The first sentence is employed by the communicator as an answer to 
an addressee who is not su re whether (¿yj- Zaid) or someone else such as 
(A- - Salim) or (r 1 -* - Hlshim) is ti ve < yiSJ - winner). Similarly, che second 
sentence is an answer to an addressee who is not sure whether (j*j) is a doctor 
or a nurse. 


4.1I .5 Forms o¡ res triction 

To sum up the linguiscic mudes of restriction and the rhecorical funccions of the 
conscituenc unics of the restriction sentence, we provide the íollowing six forms 
of restriction in Arabic togecher wich tlveir relevant ends of restriction: 

1 The first form of restricción involves the negación particle (\^) or (y) + the 
restricción particle (V)>. As a rhetorical rule, the restricted element (al-maqsur) 
occurs after the negation particle while tlve rescricted-to (maqiür c alaihi) occurs 
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ímmediacely aíter the restricción páretele, as in 

^ V: u - Zaid ¡s a student. 

V'l }jVi - Who ciares wins. 

where - a student) and - one who dar es) are che restricted-to. 

2 The second íorm oí restricción involves the excepción particle (ur). As 
a rhetorical míe, the element that comes immediacely after (uy) is the 
restricted while the lase element oí the sentence functions as the restricted-to, 
as in: 


where (3^) is the restricted-to. 

3 The chird mode oí restricción is achieved chrough the coordinaron pirticles 
<*>. or (¿s;), as in: 

^ - Salim is a doctor not a teacher. 

L + y ifiü u - Zaid is not poor but rich. 

Ij?'¿ L* vf J - The student is not stupid but dever. 

where the restricted-to elements are (A- - teacher), - rich), and - 
dever). 

4 The íourth form oí rescriction involves íoregrounding and backgrounding 
(taqdlm wata'khTr), such as íoregrounding tlse predicare and backgrounding the 
inchoacive, the íoregrounding oí the predicate oí (¿s), the íoregrounding oí the 
circumstance element, or the íoregrounding oí the direct object, as in: 

i- The coífee I drank. 

- Walking I carne. 

, j y v l , . i - Tl>e one w1k> resigned was Zaid. 

Strfii j - In the library I met lier. 
i r iU- - A teacher I am. 

where the rescncced-to elements are foregrounded, i.e. fronted, which are (S^¿i - 
the coífee), <VU - walking), C-h) - Zaid), ^ - in the library), and (A- - 
a teacher), respectively. 

5 The fifth form oí rescriction is achieved chrough the employment oí the 
decaehed pronoun, as in: 

A'/ 1 « Jhe educated are the asset. 

where the restricted-to is ( ¿¿a* - the educated). 
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6 The sixth múde of restricción involves definiteness, i.e. che employmenc of 
che deíinice arcicle (j), as in: 

- Zaid is che Ambassador. 

where che restricced-co element is represenced by che definice noun 
<>-# - che Ambossador). 


4.11.6 Prisma tic functiom o¡ reítric/ion 

Through che rescríction mode of discourse, the communicator atcempts co relay 
variegated pragmatic functions. These inelude: 

1 Spec ideación, as in: 

* i • 

Vi V _ i love no one except my wife. 

Vi ¡y* V - No one will succeed except che hard working. 

where the communicator specides (Liül - love) co (^jü - che wife) and - 
success) co (a*- the hard working). 

2 Succinccness, as in: 

j • 

V] u - No one will win excepc the scrong. 

This sentence is more succincc and rhetorically more effeccive chan ¿es 
councerpart: 

j+zi i : s*&, - The scrong has won and che weak has nex won. 

3 Aídrmation, as in: 

V, J w U _ Salim is buc right. 

V! \) ^ — Zaid is but wrong. 

The pragmacic funccion of afíirmacion is achieved by these sentences through the 
employment of the scylistic cechniejue of restricción. This restricción mode of dis- 
course is employed with che addressee who is a denier (munkir) oí whac the propo¬ 
sición is asserting. Aídrmation, however, will not be achieved by the sentences* 

councerparts that do not employ restricción: (L—-Silim is right) and 

- Zaid ¿s wrong). 

4 Drawing addressees actention to a given fact, as in: 

\) Uj - Zaid is but your leccurer. 

where che communicator is drawing the addressees accencion to che face thac 
because (m}) is his or her iecturer, he, i.e. Zaid, should be respected and taken 
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seriously. It should be noted that the addressee is aware oí this fact and does not 
deny it buc che communicator atcempts to highlight it to him or her. Likewise, 
when you tell your own sister - I am but your brocher), the com- 

municacive function oí your speech act is to draw your sister’s attention to the 
notion oí - brotherhood) racher chan reminding her of chis already known 
notion. 

5 allusion to an implicar ure that has the opposice significa!ion to chat 
exprtssed by the surface structure, as in: 

oncs who listen to che teachers 

advice are but those who care about their future. 

The surface struccure significación oí chis sencence refers to those who take their 
teachers advice seriously and care about their future. However, chis restricción sen- 
tence makes an allusion to those who do not listen to the teacher s advice and are 
careles* about their future. Thus, the rtscricted elements are ^- 

the ones who listen to the teachers advice) and the restricted-to elements are 
x ¿¿jji - are but those who care about their future). 

Likewise, in: 

¡l* ¿x*? vfl - The fnend indeed is but the íriend in need. 

which is said by a communicator who is in need of help from his or her so-called 
friend who is aware of the communicator’s desperare need but is apathetic towards 
him or her. Thus, che communicator is alluding and signailing to che addressee 
the underlying message that ‘your are not a true friend’. It should be noted 
that the pragmacic function of allusion is achieved only by the restriction parti- 
cle (Ui}). Use restricted element is (j^-i - friend) and the restricted-to elemenc 
is che expression (¿¿J ju- - ¿n need). 


4.12 Conjunction and disjunction 

The present section provides an account oí the cohesión process at the sentence 
level from a rhecorical perspeccive with reference to tlse conjunctive particle (¿). 
Conjunction ¿s the antonym of disjunction. Conjunction and disjunction are 
grammatical processes that have a semantic bearing on the sentence. When they 
are investigated outside the discipline oí word order film al-ma'ani), they become 
part of the rhetorical discipline of embellishments ( e ilm al-badl*) (see Chapter 6) 
and are called polysyndeton and asyndeton, respectively. 
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4.12.1 Conjura tio» 

Arabic rhtturk.il studies have focused mainly on che conjunctive element 
(j - and) with reference to Qur'Snic discourse. The scudy of conjunccion also 
ineludes the rhecorical investigación of other conjunccive par cides soch as the 
(j) and (/> - chen). In 4.11.2, we discussed the co-ordination particles (V * oí • l£ 1) 
which are employed for che rhetorical funccion of restricción. When conjunccion 
occurs between cwo sentences, the first sentence which occurs before the 
conjunction element is called che 'original’ sentence while the second sencence 
that occurs after che conjunction particle is called the ‘joined’ sentence. 

4 . 12.1.1 Tht /iftxmstu emironmcnt of conjuaiiion 

This is an account of conjunccion at word and phrase level, i.e. the coltesion 
process through conjunccion becween individual words and between phrases of 
more chan one lexical icem. In Arabk rhecoric, conjunction refers co che cying up 
oí two or more lexical ¿tems of differenc grammatical categories wichin a given 
proposición to get one of che following grammatical struaures: 

i a cornpound noun phrase, as in: 

U • «W _ Zaid and Salim carne. 

* * 

bVá" ^- Salma bought a book and a pen. 

_ jYie book, che pen, and che paper are on che table. 
where conjunccion is at lúe ved through che conjunccive particle < j) that has been 
used becween che two nouns ( 2 *j) and (A-) ¿n el* first sencence, between the two 
nouns (U£ - a book) and (Lü — a pen) in che second sencence, and becween the 
three nouns - che book), (e^' 1 - che pen), and (¿jjl - the paper) in che third 
sentence. 

2 a cornpound adjective, as in: 

- Rhetoric is a useful. ¿nteresting, and praccical subject. 
y' - This is a serious and sensitive matter. 
f i *** r^’ - Meat is useful and harmful at the same time. 

where the conjunccive particle ( ,) is employed in the first sentence to bind the 
three adjeccives - useful), - ¿nteresting), and t^- - praccical). The ( 3 ) 
is also used in che second sencence co link che two adjectives (- serious) and 
( k jX U* - sensitive). In the third sentence, the conjunccive element (,) is employed 
to tie up two antonyms - useful) and (» - harmful). 
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3 a compound preposicional phrase, as in: 

J • J - I study at heme and in che library. 

In chis sentence, the two preposicional phrases ( J>*1 - at hume) and 

^ 3 . - in the library) are tied up by the conjunctive element ( 

4 a compound active participle, as in: 

\ } - Zaid is a writer and a aitic. 

where the two active participles - writer) and - critic) are linked by 
the conjunctive element ( y ). 

5 a compound passive participle, as in: 

4 4 4 

**y*" - This is a typed up and sealed letter. 

where the conjunctive particle (>) is employed to link between the two passive 
participles ¿j** - typed up) and - sealed). 

Con june tion also means the binding oí two or more propositions by the 
conjunctive element ( } ) to get a compound sentence, as ¿n: 

i+SaJ* ^ ¿y - 1 went to the market and bought so me fruits. 

where we ha ve two independent sentences (^ - I went to the market) 

and (á+Sj) - I bought some íruits) which are linked by (,). 


4.12.1.2 Tbe Itnfpiitk prtrtquuitei ój cvnpnktim 

This is an account oí conjunction at sentence level. Conjunction between two 
propositions has to be made with the conjunctive particle ( j) when the íollowing 
conditions are available: 

l The two nominal sentences are reporting, as ¿n: 

J ^ J - TIse students are in the library and the teachers 

are in tlse meeting. 

where the first reporting nominal sentence d - the students are ¿n the 
library) is conjoined to the second reporting nominal sentence (£. U: ~V‘») - 

the teacliers are ¿n tlse meeting). The same ching applies to the íollowing nominal 
sentences: 

ÍU¿ Oá&j «W - Truthfulness saves and lying destroys. 

*Jr ?*/*■■« 1* - Lawful things are clear and unlawful things are clear. 
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2 TI* two verbal sene enees are reporting, as in: 

W!,<~| jl jlUÜi i/Jl ÍU <s/¿' - Sjlim boughi (he train ticket and travclled 
to Scotland. 

This applies co verbal sen teñe es whose second sentencie consis ts of a verb and an 
implicit subject referring back to the first explicit subject. The second reporting 
verbal sentence is (M** - (he) travelled to Scotland) whose subject is the 

implicit pronoun ( + - lie) referíing to the subject - Salim) in the first 
reporting verbal sentence - Salim bought the train ticket). 

The same applies to: 

- The teachers helped the poor and respected all 

people. 

3 TI* two sentences are informing, as in: 

- Work hlfd and abide by (he la*. 

where we have the second sentence tfl - abide by ti* law) as informing 
that is conjoined to ti* first informing sentence - work hard). 

4 TI* first sentence is informing and the second is reporting, as in: 

*** *** - Carry on reading and I shall reward you with a cash 

p resen t. 

where the second reporting sentence - - I shall reward you with a 

cash present) is conjoined to the first informing sentence (wi>!i ¿-Jj - carry on 
reading). 

5 TI* second part of the sentence is a circumstance nominal sentence which 
resumes a meaning not related to the first pirt which is aiso a grammatically 
independent sentence, as in: 

[r^) - Zaid can* while ti* sun was up. 

where - the sun was up) is an independent circumstance nominal 

construcción whose underlying verb is - to rise, to be up). Thus, the verb of 
the second sentence does not belong to the verb <«u - to come) of the first 
sentence. AIso, there are two different subjeets - Zaid) and - the sun). 
Because we have resumed a new proposition, conjunccion is reejuired (see point 4 
in 4.12.2.3 later ¿n the chapter). 

6 TI* second part of the sentence is a circumstance nominal sentence whose 
subject is an explicit pronoun that may or may not refer to the same subject of the 
first sentence, but most ¿mportantly, there is a semantic relacionship between the 
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circumstance truene* and the first sentence, as in: 
r—V ^ » u - SamTr carne (and he is) smiling. 

>*) ^r" - Salma saw Zaid (and he is ) walking fase. 

In each oí these examples, there is a lo#¿tal relationship between the firsc sentence 
and cl>e circumscance sentence that follows. In the first example, the circumstance 
sentence >* - he ¡s smiling) is related to the initial sentence ( - 

SamTr carne). In the second example, tl>e circumstance sentence (£.>— «* - 1 * is 
walking fast) is related to the initial sentence j - Sal mi saw Zaid). 

Thus, conjunction is scylistically re^uired. 

4.12.1.) Tí* aman tu prertqtttiius &/ 1 vnjumtton 

The grammatical process of conjunction, at boch word and sentence levels, does 
not take place hapluzardly but ratl*r is semantically regulated. In other words, 
there is a semantic condición that needs to be observed in order to achieve syn- 
tactic structures that enjoy semantic acceptability. Rhetorically, the imperative 
semantic condición oí conjunction is common signification (al-jlmi c ). The seman¬ 
tic nocion oí common significación is concerned with the logical relationship, tlie 
general meaning, and semantic relev anee that are shared by and tlut are concur- 
rent between the two words, the two phrases, or the two propositions that are 
linked by the conjunctive partide <_•), as in: 

1 w^.« ¿ij — Zaid reads and writes. 

2 ^¿O - Zaid laughs and cries. 

3 - Unity is strength and división is weakness. 

4 SuJj Laf Wj - Zaid is a writer and a lecturer. 

5 i u j jL~i - Zaid is a lecturer and Sllim is a doctor. 

6 jaJ J - Zaid works in London and lives in Leeds. 

7 *** *1** - Khawlah is Zaid s wife and Sal mi is Ahmads wife. 

In these sentences, conjunction has taken place between various grammatical 
categories that enjoy a common signification. In other words, there is semantic 
relevance between the actions denoted by the verbs (ijv - to read) and - to 
write) in sentence 1 , between the antonyms (aU^ - to laugh) and - to cry) 
in sentence 2 , between the antonyms (;¿*, - unity) / («lj£ - división) and - 
strength) / ( ... - weakness) in sentence 3, between tlie proíessions (Já - writer) 
and C¿uJ - lecturer) in sentence 4, between the two propositions that signify the 
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proíessions <j&J - lecturer) and (^¿*¿> - doctor) oí the relevant subjects in 
sentence 5, between the two reporting propositions that refer to the same subject 
<^j - Zaid) and the two verbs (- to work) and (¿ 4 -* - to live) in sentence 6, 
and between the two reporting propositions that refer to the identity oí two sub¬ 
jects and their predícate* (^¿ Á+jj — Zaid’s wiíe) and .5 <+ } ) - Ahmads wife) 
in sentence 7. 

However, conjunction cannot be made between any oí the grammatical cate- 
gories if there is no common signifkation available between the constituents that 
we need to link, as in: 

1 jU jcji* \j - Zaid is tall and sleepy. 

2 wU» j Zaid works ¿n the university and Su c ad sleeps 

early. 

3 «bU u - Salim ¿s a doctor and Salma is blonde. 

4 *wU LsS >úd - AI- c Aqqad is a writer and tl>e war is a tragedy. 

Although these sentences 1-4 are grammatical, they are semantically unaccept- 
able because oí the absence oí relevance between the adjectives (¿¿L - tall) and 
- sleepy) in sentence i, between the two reporting propositions whose 
subjects have verbs (J-** - to work) and - to sleep) that denote semantically 
irrelevant actions to cach other in sentence 2 , between the two reporting propo- 
sitions whose subjects have distinct predicates (o+ij* — ¿11) and (#ijLS - blonde) 
in sentence 3, and the absence oí relevance between the two reporting proposi- 
tions whose predicates - writer) and (yj_. - tragedy) reíer to two irrelevant 
matters in sentence 4. 


4- 12.¡.4 Otber/orm of «mjunan* 

Arabic rhetoric also accounts for other íorms oí conjunctions such as the temporal 
conjunctive elements - and then) and (j - and then). However, classical Arab 
rhetoricians have not oííered a detailed account oí these two semantically distinct 
conjuncts. These two conjunctive particles express a time sequence relationship 
between sentences, as ¿n: 

- Zaid carne in and then sat down. 
f y* - Zaid carne in and then sat down. 

There is a semantic distinction in Arabic between the temporal conjunctive 
elements (£) and (j). The use oí(_¿) signifies an immediate action without delay. 
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Thus, the first sentence means (Ziid carne in and ¡mmtdutdy sat down). However, 
che employment of (SS) signifies a delay in acción, i.e. a temporal gap between the 
actions denoted by the verbs ¿n the sentence. Thus, che second sentence accurately 
meam (Zaid carne ¿n and afín a uéili he sai down). Examples of che ocher tem¬ 
poral conjunctive elements in Arabic are provided m poini 4 in the following 
paragraphs. 

Although our main concern in the preseni work is with the rhetorical accounc 
of conjunctive elements that have been dealt with by dassical Arab rhetoricians, 
we have felt that ic is worthwhile to provide an outline of other forms of con- 
junction that occur in modern standard Arabic. These are ones such ai: 

1 addicive conjunctive elements such as: 

f J - moreover, besides) 

Us¿ s U J+ o! «Jj o ^ & 

Zaid has donated a million US Dollars. Moreover, he bought all the equipment 
for this project. 

< já 1 v—• f ja — on the other hand) 

s ¿'A > ímL ' r*» 1 ^ *** >> 

? ^ ^ ^ • ¿ib 

>>*t j ^ ** ;>ui j ji /: 

The UN Security Council lias issued a resolución lifting all forms of sanctions 
imposed on Iraq from the beginning of next monch. On the other hand, the 
British government has alvo agreed to resume ¿ts diplomarte representación with 
Iraq and to re-open its embassy in Baghdad. 

<us - *lso) 

Vtf J! ^,,1 uí i ¿A J, a,; ,.>u_ 

Zaid is going to visit Cairo. Also, he will visit Paris on his way back toGermany. 
<'j£Sj ^ - it is worth mentioning) 

•<-*> ¿í /SK J wr > 

Fadllah has bought 5 de luxe fíats in central London. It is worth mentioning that 
Fadllah is the daughter of an Arab head of State. 
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2 adverfcitive conjunctive elementa such *s: 

<y j* / — howcvef, but) 

J •;> ■** **^í sJ**-*. v oí, w,l 

The Prime Minister pledged tlut lie wuuld noc increase taxes. However, he 
abando ned bis promises after he has won «he eleaions. 

(•£‘~ / _ nevercheless) 

^ PJÍ j ¿yi > r* A . V>^ *->« v <~ *; f 

Zaid luis not ulked to me throughout the lase year. Nevertheless, I visited him in 
hospital yesterday. 

CJttj/o'r- Jhbough) 

u. ¡¡jv*, Uí r*¿ ty-'í 

Su c 3d attended «he meeting altliough she wu ill and very busy. 

3 causal conjunctive elemente sucli as: 

(¿jp> / ¿j — since, beca use | 


jwt c-c .vy k ¿w-' 

Water is essential fot life for without it, man, animáis, and plante would have 
died. 


<±fi / li,! / |¿j - consequently, for this reason) 

¿u-i-y. y jí.-.-í uy ^ jV-s 

Zaid thought tlut study is amusement. For this reason, he failed his exams. 
(i¿«J - therefore) 


J W /; a* y-, ui . »■ y y y «W* ^ au» 3 
i*U¿y ula- 

Education, healtli, and «he eliminado» of unemployment are the matters which 
concern the Citizen. Therefore, we have to focus 00 them during our election 
campaign. 

<ÓV - because) 


Wj > /y r j uaá 
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We lost che eltctiuns because we did noc focas on education, health, and 
unemployment. 

4 Temporal conjunctive elements such as: 

(*i 2 V! óa ^ ^ - meanwhile) 

'j> ¿¿J> J . ;yu ^ ^ 

I was having my dinner with my íamily. Meanwhile, che celephone rang. 

(ajií ¿Jjli ¿ t ¿ijl* ¿ cájfl ¿ - ac che same time) 

^ c^=#í cjy J . WW uW d />' ^ 

J-V ^ 

Zaid opened che conference at 9 a.m. Ai che same time, Salma opened che Science 
and humanicies library in che Universicy oí Leed». 

(’- finally. in che end) 

«.’tf. <S; ^ . ¡x*j s¿l j j> ^ aí^-a; 

I advised him several times. Finally, I leít him for himself. 

<u * us - whenever) 

^xíI UT _ You incerrupt me whenever I calk. 

Jl V. ^ - lee me know whenever you get co che bocel. 


4.12,2 Diijunction 

Disjunction refers co the absence of any conjunctive particle particularly the 
coordinación pártale (j). In other words, disjunction denotes aero conjunccion. 
The presenc discussion provides a rhetorical account of the occurrence of disjunction 
and ¿ts pragmatic funccions at sentence level. 


4. ¡2.2.1 Prj£#kj/i¿ fumikm o/ JisjttM tton 

The major pragmatic function of disjunction is aíTirmation. There are two cate- 
gories of aíTirmation that can be achieved through disjunction: 

¡ Ltxual a/firmati&n This refers to the repecition of the same lexical item in 
order to highlight its significa!ion and what it al ludes to. Lexical affirmacion 
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occurs in both reporting and informing modes of discourse, as in: 
» 

^u-Y» vV- - The ambulante has arrived, bis arrived. 

*í <**1 - Carry on, carry on wich your woclc. 


2 Semantii affirmatton This is concerned with the employmenc of spetifk 
expressions such as ( 4 ^ - himself), (t+~¿ - herself), / **«> - all of them), 

and (u - in all its details). Semantic afllrmation occurs in bcxh reporting 
and informing modes of discourse, as ¿n: 

¿all - The manager himself will atcend. 

jú^V» .u - All che children all oí them carne. 

_ You come yourself. 

U>cU - 1 llave implemented the instructions in all cheir details. 


4.12.2.2 Tbt xmanln prer^utstUi oj Jtsjumliwt 

Rhecorically, disjunccion is allowed in Arabic ¿f one of che followíng condicions 
is mee: 

1 Ctmpfetr rdatednea This refers co the sequencialicy of the same notion in the 
second sencence and its semancic conneccion with the first sentence, as in: 

4 c» j&i'i i .a* - This is a face. No one has any doubc about ic. 

sr ¿a* . ^ vi w - ¿¿*aiLt J* 

The Prime Minister confirmed that lie would reduce caxes and improve the 
healch Service but has not implemented any of them. He deceived his pare y and 
all people. 

y*>' sA ‘ ^ *rS»! 

Study to get high marks. Scudy co achieve a becter fucure. 

■■¿u Lito . ¿ 1 ¿~ > _ Look aíter your Health. Citan your teeth. 

In each of che above examples, diere is complete semantic relacedness which 
expresses conceptual sequentiality thac holds becween the second sencence and the 
first. For this reason, disjunccion is scyliscically required to achieve effective 
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discourse. Each oí these examples consists oí two sentences. The second sentence 
períorms the pragmatic fuña ion oí affirmation confirming the main chesis oí the 
first sentence. The second pxirt oí the first sentence begíns with (¿^V - does not 
doubt), the second part oí the second sentence begins with (<í> - deceíved 

his party), the second part oí the third sentence is (o*.A - scudy), and the second 
part oí the íourth sentence begins with ( a ±. - deán) which all have been used with 
zero conjunction íor rhetoncal effect. Other useíul examples are those such as: 

- Respect people. Do not regaxd anyone with contempt. 

^ ^ -1 told you to study. Do not waste your time. 

2 C&mpléíé non-nIaf<Jf¡as Stylistically, disjunction is required when there is 
complete non-relatedness chic takes place either when we have two sentences 
each oí which has a diííerent mode oí discourse, or when there is no conceptual 
relatedness between the two sentences. The stylistic environments oí this mode oí 
disjunction are explicated in the íollowing paragraphs: 

i Different modes oí discourse such as the first mode is reporting while tlie 
second is iníorming, as in: 

¿i _ The students have graduated. May God make them 

successful. 

i' ~; -o O- _ Zatd died. May God bl«s his souL 

** Ji ^ - Read these rao books. Education needs patience. 

In the first two examples, - the students have graduated) and 

cáa - Zaid died) are reporting sentences followed by iníorming sentences 
(Ai - may God make them successful) and - may God bless his 

soul), i.e. a supplication. Also, in the third example, we have an iníorming 
mode oí discourse ¿¿a ? ji - read these two books) followed by a report¬ 
ing sentence < y*— J* - education needs patience). Thus, disjunction 

is stylistically required in these three sentences. 

ii Conceptual non-relatedness when the communicator produces two proposi- 
tions that lack a conceptual bond, as in: 

if¿j' ^ - Khadljah is a university student. Winter in 

Europe is coid. 

where there is no logical connection and no conceptual sequentiality between 
the two sentences - Khadljah is a university student) and 

¿ ^ - Winter in Europe is coid). 
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4. ¡2.2.) Tht /¡nomine mvirmmmi of Jis/um ttwt 

This is an account oí che linguistic environment in which zero conjunction is 
required. Disjunction occurs in ooe of the following linguistic environments: 

l Disjunction occurs when listing several adjetives modiíying the same 
individual, as in: 

C-^-i l¿i' m ;yr +' _ i im ímpressed by the hard working, 

motivated, patient, contented, and forgiving student. 

2 Disjunction occurs between two noun ph rases boch describing the same 
person. Within each noun phrase, however, there is a conjunctive element ( j) 
between the two nouns or the two adjetives, as in: 

^ ^— I am impressed by Salim. He is a lachee and 

a husband, a student and a worker. 

where the two nouns of each noun phrase (£jjj ^ - a father and a husband) 
and ( J-íx j - a student and a worker) are joined by the conjunctive element 

O). However, there is disjunction between these two noun phrases. 

3 Disjunction occurs between two propositions that have a common signiftea- 
tion, i.e. semantic relevance, between them. The second proposition provides 
more iníormation about the subject of tl>e íirst sentence and thus serves as an 
aflirmation, as in: 

i ¡^j- - «Amru is a hard working student. He is the 

most conscientious person. 

- Salma is a wonderful wife. She loses and 

respeets her husband. 

J í'* J -* rJS ' ¿ u >* - Al-Jurjáni is a genius. He was the best tcholar 

in rhetoric. 

Since the two reporting propositions are relevant to eath otlier due io (he com¬ 
mon significación (al-jámi 1 ) that binds them, disjunction becomes a scyliscic 
requirement. 

4 Disjunction occurs when the second sentence is a circumstance, as in: 

C<-u- ,u - Zaid carne laughing. 
i-**-* ' J 'J *'■* - Zaid carne, (lie was) laughing. 
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We have two kinds of circumstance, the first is represented by a single word as in 
the first sentencie wlsose circumstance is ( t^ i. w - laughing). This is not our 
concern hete as far as disjunction is concemed. However, the second kind oí 
circumstance is a complete sentence as ¿n the second example hete whose cir¬ 
cumstance part is - he was laughing) which ineludes an implicit subject 
(jk - he) and for chis reason, the circumstance is a sentence ¿n its own right. 
Circumstance sentences such as *,) requíre aero conjunction. This is due to 
the semantic fact that we have attributed the two actions denoted by the two 
verbs - to come) and - to laugh) to the same subject <^j). 

Semantically, the second example is synonymous to the first. Grammatically, 
perform the grammatical function oí circumstance (see 
point 5 ¿n 4.12.1.2 earlier). 


4.13 Succinctness, verbosity, and moderation 

An eflective communicator aims to achieve eflective discourse that expresses his 
or her feelings, ideological State, and points of view through one of the three 
modes of discourse: succinctness, verbosity, or moderation. However, discourse 
cannot be eflective if it is incompatible with the psychological or ideological 
State of the addressee and the context of situation. Having this in mind, an 
eflective communicator is aware of the context that requires succinctness and the 
context which necessitates verbosity. 


4.1 i. 1 Sucxitutneu 

Succinctness is concerned with eflective communication and the producción of a 
given proposition with minimal lexical items. However, succinctness in discourse 
should not lead to ambiguity and the addressee should have access to contextual 
clues that enable him or her to infer the implicature of a given proposition. 
Rhetorically, succinctness is a stylistic technique which the communicator adopts 
in various text types such as advertisements, faxes, text messages, censure, implor- 
ing, complaint. gratitude, apology. condolence, reward and punishment, rebuke, 
income tax letters, heads of State letters, government letters, and notes such as 
personal messages and diary appointments. The main pragmatic reasons for 
succinctness are the need to achieve brevity, avoiding boredom to the addressee, 
ease of processing the information by tl>e addressee, and limitar ion of time and 
space on the part of the communicator. There are two categories of succinctness: 
(i) brevity succinctness, and (¿i) elliptical succinctness. These are expounded by 
the following sections. 
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4.I). 1.1 Bretify luainctntu 

This ¿i a succincc mode oí discourse chat does not ¿nvolve ellipsls. Qur’anic 
discourse is marked by this rhecorical feiture, as in: 

^ \ yj*¡ Vj ¿ J+ '?j~) - Coopera te in righteousness and piety, 

but do not cooperate in sin and aggression, Q5:2. 

•a** 1 2 * >/» A r - Take whac is ¿¡ven freely, con join whac is good, 
and turn away from che ignorant, Q7:199- 

which are charged with moral ceachings and represent a code oí conduce. We aiso 
encounter other succincc propositions that are caken as wise sayings such as: 

‘h*<‘** ** - The intención of che believer is better than his or her deeds. 

Jiji ¿i - Eífective discourse lias magical impía. 

¡ ^ Li> 'j/ - He or she who knows his or her valué will not perish. 

\ é y Juíy - Unity ** itrength. 

V V ^ V* - The upper liand is better than che lower hand. 
c-u U w’a <¿ ii¡ _ |f y Cu do not feel ashamed, do whatever you want. 

- Greed kills. 

*¿'j - Abandoning evil is charicy. 

4.¡}. 1.2 E/liftkal íuaitktntsi 

This is a mode of discourse that involves ellipsis. Consider the íollowing example: 

1 V^V‘ ^ - W 1 k> signed the agreement? 

2 4c; - Zaid. 

The communicator in speech act 2 has answered the question with an elliptical 
speech act using a single word ( ¿i) ) which is an example oí succinctness. Had the 
speaker oí speech act 2 employed the full answer ( ¿y ¿i) - Zaid signed the 
agreement», he or she would have provided an answer marked by verbosity. 
Another example of elliptical succinctness is: 

1 t s.*- 0 ' t* }/ - Did Kawchar attend yesterdays meeting? 

2 p - Yes. 
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wl»ere sentence 2 is ellipcic al and the full linguistic construcción is: 

r * L^' /V - Yes, Kawtliar attended yesterday’s meeting. 

Ic ¿i worthwhile to note that in simile (see 5.3), the ellipsis oí the simile íeature 
(wajhu al-shabah) has the rhetorical funccíon oí ellipticai succinctness (Tj5z hadhí), 
as in: 

f-V'^ y ** J — 1 - Tlw counge oí Zaid is like «hai of the lion. 

which is a speech act marked by verbosity because che simile íeature - 

courage) is mentioned by the communicacor. Thanks to ellipticai succinctness, we 
can produce the rhetorically more effective speech act: 

— Stf- _ Ziúd ¿ blave | ike , hon 

which is more succinct than its counterpart mentioned earlier. 


4. i 3.2 Verbosity 

Verbosity is a rhetorical technitjue that aims to provide informativity to the 
addressee using more lexical items than is actually retjuired. Some oí the lingüis¬ 
ta forms oí verbosity are parentheticai clauses which are employed !>>• the com¬ 
municacor for diííerent pragmatic funccions. Rhetorically, however, verbosity is 
an effective mode oí discourse that can deliver several pragmatic functions. The 
pragmatic functions oí verbosity are: 


1 to influence the addressee and raise his or her sympachy and aííection, as in: 

Jj ^ rs t** si* jt** 


I apologise for not being able to attend yesterday s meeting because oí some 
urgent family circumscances. 1 liad to accompany my wife to the hospital to give 
birth and liad to stay with her all day. 

Ahliough this is an iníormative discourse, ¿t is marked by verbosity which is repre- 
sented by ti* details (M ** ^ Jl Jr ¿ J) ^ _ 

I had to accompany my wiíe to the hospital to give birth and had to stay with 
her all day). However, verbosity is deliberacely provided on the part oí' the 
communicacor to raise the addressee s aííection. 
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2 to achieve affirmacion, as in: 


w<“ Uf Z¿Xj 


vVÍ3«y> 

I read che book page by page, and carefully considered ¿c word by word. 


where tire communicator could have said (v/x, - I have read and 

considerad che whole book.) 

The pragmacic íunccion of affirmacion can also be achieved through the 
grammatical means of parenchesis, as in: 

$ ¿A' (4-> > r ^ 

Zaid urged the students who did noc listen to his advice earlier to hand in the 
home work exaccly on time. 

where (■ 1 - who did not listen to his advice earlier) is a por- 

enchecical dause tlut aims to affirm the fact that the teacher has indeed advised 
his students before about the same problem. 

3 to express respect to the addressee, as ¿n: 

<yr.o i U >y\r* x 4 ^ - With respect to you, you are wrong. 


where ~ - with respect to you) is a parencltecical construcción added 

by the communicacor for the pragmatic function of respect to the addressee. 

4 to avoid ambiguicy, as in: 

j>— y L^v r** ^ r- 2 J J 

I have informed Salim. the third year student in the Law Department, to atcend 
the annual meeting of the Arab Society. 

where the parenchecical dause j iúdi ^ - the third year stu¬ 

dent in the Law Department) is embedded by the communicator to elimínate any 
possible confusión because there is anocher student with the same ñame whom the 
addressee knows but is not in the Law Department. 

5 to provide clarificación, as in: 

>■' : ^ -A' 't*: ^ v 

The worst civo diseases that inflict tlie nation are: ignorance and racism. 

.c-*S J*** : i-»* y- 1 WÍ*. 

Zaid has two characteristic features which adi people like: truthfulness and 
pacience. 
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where che decails (a*/**-^ - ¿gnoranee and racism) and - 

truchfulness and pacience) provide more clarificación abouc whac is mencioned in 
the first jxiri of che proposición. 

However, coo many details make the texc non-efíective and make it marked by 
bombase and prolixicy in which case che cext becomes boring due co the scyliscic 
face chat ic is unnecessaríly procrac ted. Verbosity is also employed by the 
communicacor in various cext types such as reconciliación, praise, dispraise, 
admonición, public s pe eches, congratulación, manuals, and profile reports. 


4.133 Modera! ion 

Moderation is a mode of discourse chac does noc require any extra words and 
whose significación gets imbalanced if someching is taken ouc of it. Ic is the mid- 
dle way becween succinctness and vecbosity. Moderación is defined as che way to 
convey meaning wich equal lexical icems wichouc anything more or less. It is the 
mode of discourse that does noc require any more extra words, as ¿n: 

- The lawful ¿s clear and the unlawful is clear. 

* 

- Deeds are according co intención. 

fk**' ¿i ^ - If you look closely ahead of you, you will be 

guided, and if you search for ways of guidance, you will find them. 


4.14 Conclusión 

The order System (al-na*m) ai>d word order Cilm al-ma‘ani) are synonymous 
expressions thac functionally refer to che same rhetorical nocion. These cwo 
notions have been employed synonymously and incerchangeably by classical Arab 
rhetoricians. Alchough che two notions overlap ai*l are both semantically oriented 
and grammar-based, clse order syscem has been employed mostly ¿n conneccion 
with the theological nocion of the i c jaz of Qur’Inic style. Tl>e word order norion, 
however, has been used as a rhetorical jargon which refers to the syntactic word 
orders in Arabtc discourse in general, including Qur’Inic Arabic. In Arabic rhet- 
oric, chere is a scrong incerrelacion becween linguiscic structures and pragmacic 
effeets. The organisacion of lexical icems within a given speech act direccly afleas 
the way it is processed and taken on hxird by the cargeted audience. Thus, tiñere 
is an intímate bond becween the linguiscic form of* a given sentence and its 
pragmacic interpretación. In orher words, different word orders generare discincc 
contexcual implicatures and consequendy different pe r loe u donar y efleets. 
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Language involves interpersonal communication. As communicators, we 
produce differenc types oí speech acts with distinct pragmatic valúes. Reporting 
lus two rhetorical funccions: reporting valué with a high communicative benefic 
to the addressee, and a reporting added valué with a low communicative valué to 
the addressee. Tiñere is a cióse relationship betwcen the context of situación, the 
psychological and ideological State of the addressee and the two modes oí dis¬ 
course, reporting and informing. For instante, when someone speaks to someone 
else higher in status such as a Prime Minister or a manager, the speech act is 
contexc-sensicive. We may say: 

t'U. — 4 J--! 

matter. 

x'U. KU Cf » J c— 

matter. 

Rheconcally, the first speech act is an informing mode of discourse although it has 
the underlying significar ion oí a plea. Yet, it remains, rhetorically speaking, as a 
command which is why it is incompatible with the context oí situation. One can- 
not give orders to some higher up in the social or administrar»ve hierarchy. 
Therefore, the second speech act is the appropriate mode oí discourse which is a 
mode of requesting reporting that is coupled with politeness and eciquetce. Thus, 
it is stylistically more effective and context - sensitive. 

We can safely claim, therefore, that there is an underlying level of semantics 
within the rhetorical level of Arabic discourse. The surface structure meaning of 
a given syntactic construcción provides tlse outward rhetorical fa^ade oí the 
proposition. However, the same proposition has an underlying significación that 
matches the intended message of the text producer. Through the rhetorical means 
oí word order, Arabic can stylistically achieve this communicative goal. Consider 
Q7:29: 

y á» : > f - - My Lord lias ordered justice and that 

you maintain yourselves at every place of proscracion, Q7:29- 

Linguistically, there are two grammacical units in this speech act: the first unit stares 
with the verb - to order) and ends with tlie preposicional pirrase - with 
justice) which ineludes the preposición (.*) and the nominalisacion form (). 
Unit two is ( 'ja¿I ... - to maintam...) which is conjoined to (ma'cüfah c aJa) unit 
one. However, the first lexical item of unit two (»- to maintain) occurs in the 
verb form and not in the nominalisacion form as we have expected to match the 


- Allow me, Mr President, to speak about this 
- Mr President allows me to speak about this 
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grammatical pattern oí unic one. Therefore, styliscically, unit two should have 
been so that we get (■*— J* *rj ). TI* word 

order in Q7:29 is not withouc a good communicative reason. Rhetorically, chis 
speech act ¿s divided into two modes of discourse: 

1 a request reporting mode wh ttt the past temo verb form is employed ( ^ 

); 

2 a request informing mode where the imperative verb form is employed (i yf\ >. 

The rhetorical reason for this particular word order is that the employment oí a 
request reporting in unit one has the possibility oí being true or faise. In other 
words, the communicator is reporting to the addressee what he or sl>e is required 
to do. The addressee may believe or disbelieve che communicator. However, to 
highlighc che valué of ’praying’ to the addressee, the text producer intentionally 
selects the mode of request iníorming that does not allow the possibility of being 
true of faise. In otlser words, the shift in mode of discourse from the reporting in 
unit one to informing in unit two is primarily to elimínate the addressees verdict 
oí true or faise on the communicator's scatemenc. 

In Arabic rhetoric, the employment of affirmacion tools is not required to an 
open-minded addressee. However, it is preferible to employ an affirmacion parti- 
cle to a scepcical andience, but rhetorically, it is compulsory to employ affirma- 
tion tools wlien addressing a denier. Due to the face that an iníorming discourse 
does not usually accept affirmacion tools, we can diagnose an overlap between the 
non-request informing mode oí discourse where oath paxcicles are employed and 
the reporting mode of discourse in which affirmacion tools are used. We can also 
suggesc that the non-request informing modeof hope (al-raja) should be induded 
with the request informing mode of wish (al-tamanni). T7ve other suggesc ion is 
that the non-request informing mode of discourse has liardly any rhetorical 
contribution in Arabic styliscics, and, cherefore, it can be taken out of Arabic 
rhetoric. Non-request informing is best suited for Arabic grammar. 

The rhetorical discipline of word order illuminaces the scyliscic mechanisms 
available to the language user for effective discourse. Foregrounding and 
backgrounding are not haphazard grammatical processes, a verbal sentence is 
pragmatically distinct from a nominal sentence, the condicional par tic les (Ü > and 
(a ) are not synonymous, scepticism can be eliminated through the employment 
of the restricción partide (u? ), and affirmacion is achieved and verbosicy is 
eliminated through the employment of restricción particles (Vi... u >• To achieve 
an effective speech act through succinccness, the text producer is required to 
deliver his or her linguistic conscruction with a mínimum number of words. 
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This objeccive is made pasible for che Arabic hoguage user chrough the 
employment oí restricción rnude of discourse. Similarly, tu win the hearts and 
minds oí che audience and excinguish their scepticism, the communicator is able 
co resore to che employment of the restricción parcicle (U^ ) which rheturically 
funccions as an implicit rebuctal tool. It is a doubt buster parcicle in Arabic. 
Through c ilm al-ma c ani, the language user lias become aware of che effeccive 
employment or ellipsis of conjunction elemencs in che sentence. The effeccive 
communicacor may choose to selecc succinctness, verbosity, or moderación in has 
or her discourse. Tisis is not what rhecoric is abouc. Rhetoric is all about the 
compacibilicy of discourse with the concext of situation. It is texc in contexc. 
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FIGURES OF SPEECH 


5.1 Introducción 

The tradicional meaning of Tiguracive’ has always involved a contrast wich ihe 
‘proper’ meaning oí a given word, its supposed rightful meaning, the idea 
which comes directly to miad when che word ¿semployed. Figures of speech cwist 
the meaning of tl>e word - the Greek word for figures oí speech is /rt^r 
which means 'turn, cwist'. 1 The ftguracive System oí language has rhetorical and 
poli tic al forcé. The word is as powerful as the bullec. Thus, figures of speech 
have psychological forcé and are the chieí element of eloquence and the skill 
to convince your audience oí che truch of your thesis. The present chapter 
provides a detailed account of ti* figures of speech which are referred to as 
c ilm al-bayan in Arabic rhecoric. The three major figures of speech chat have 
featured in Arabic rhecorical studies are simile, allegory, and meconymy. An 
explicaced analysis is furnished by the presenc discussion ¿n which we investígate 
the definition of c ilm al-bayan and simile, the components, ends, categories, 
and types of simile as well as the pragmatic functions of simile. This chapter 
also investigares allegory in Arabic, the lexical and cognicive clues ¿n allegori- 
cal propusitions. cognicive and linguiscic allegories, the relaciomhip between 
ti* verb and its allegorical subject, ti* pragmatic functions of cognicive allegory, 
and the two categories of linguiscic allegory which are metaphor and hypal- 
lage. Meconymy in Arabic is also accounted for in the present discussion as 
well as its categories. It is worthwhile to note chat simile is culture-speciíic. 
In other words, semantically speaking, whac is a simile ¿n Arabic may not be 
appreciated by speakers of otl*r languages such as English. This is due to the fact 
tlut ti* two languages, Arabic and English, have distinct connotad ve significa- 
tions to the same expression which denocatively represent the same encity 
(see 5.3.1 later). 
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5.2 What is c ilm al-bayán? 

Linguistically, the expresión (jW) is denved from el* verb (Jt) meaning to 
bicorne ele are r aixl more transparente to darify something’. Also, íes morpholog- 
ically related verb means *to appear on the surface', as in f/V CU**) - ti* 
matter has become clearer). Thus, ‘ai-bayan* is the nominalised noun meaning 
‘darity and unveiling* and the adjective <¿*-) means clear, manifest*. Tl*refore, 
c ilm al-bayan signifies the eloquent discourse that uncovers the emotional feel- 
ings oí ti* communicator and exposes them to the addressee. Thus, we ha ve 
Jr¿ - Eloquence is something magical) and - Zaid is 

more eloquent chao Salim, i.e. Zaid’s speech is stylistically clearer). The commu¬ 
nicator whose discourse is marked by ‘bayan’ means that he or she is an able 
communicator who has managed to unearth his or her intended meanings and 
bring to light his or l*r hidden tltoughts and feelings. ‘Ilm al-bayan is ti* 
discipline through which we can discern a single meaning by expressing ¿t dearly 
in different ways. It is through this discipline that we are able to appreciate how 
a given meaning is channelled to the addressee by simile, metaphor, or metonymy 
modes oí discourse. Rhetoncally, c ilm al-bayln is the discipline through which 
we can shape up the aesthetic form of the proposition and vary the style in order 
to expose the required signifteation. The major constituents oí the rhetorical 
discipline of c ilm al-bayan are illustrated in Figure 5.1. 



Cogribve Unguüíc 



Metaptof H>paJlaoo 

Figure 5.1 Constituents oí figures of speech in Arabio rbetoric. 
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The foundacion oí che rhecorical discipline oí'ilm al-baya n Iuls been la¿d down 
by Abu c Ubajdah Ma c mar b. al-Muchanna (i 10-209 or 213 H) in his book MaJSz 
al-Qur'xn. Ocher rhetoricians such as al-Jahiz (d. 255 H), Iba al-Mu € tazz <d. 296 H), 
Qodamah b. Ja'far (d. 337 H), and Abu Hilll al-<Askari <d. 395 H) have abo 
shown interest in c ilm al-bayan. It lias been made an independen! rhecorical dis¬ 
cipline by c Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani (d. 471 or 474 H) who has given c ilm al-buyln 
a comprehensive accounc in his book Airar ai-BaiaRhab. 


5.3 Simile 

The presenc account investígales simile as a rhecorical mode of discourse in 
Arabic. This discussion also provides a lingüista, rhecorical, and pragmacic 
analysis of simile ¿n Arabic. The rhecorical analysis of simile indudes an expli- 
caced discussion oí che simile componencs, tlie simile feature, the simile element, 
simile categories, and the diíferenc kinds oí simile which we encouncer in Arabic 
together with che pragmacic íunccions of simile ¿n Arabic speech accs. 

}.).! Wbat is iimilt? 

Simile in Arabic rhetoric ¿s reíerred to as (v^ 1 - the are of likening). Ic is an 

aeschetic and skilful mode oí discourse whose major pragmacic aims are to darífy 
an Opinión or a íeeling, co bring cwo significarions dose co each ocher, and co 
compare a given enticy with anocher ¿n praise, dispraise, ornamentación, or repug- 
nance. Thereíore, as a linguiscic and aesthetic skill, simile varíes írom one texc 
producer to anocher in qualicy, eífettiveness, and mase importantly, in che impace 
upon che text receiver. Simile refers co someone or something sharing a feature of 
someone or something else where a common significación is established chrough 
one oí the simile particles or via che relevanc contexc. The rhecorical analysis of 
simile recjuires che investigación oí che two simile ends (carafai al-cashblli). These 
are che likened-to (al-muslubbah) and che likened (al-mushabbah bihi) encicies. 
Also, simile has four components and is divided ¿neo four cacegories. In any simile 
construcción, che likened should be of a higher status whose characteristic feature 
is greater chan chat found in che likened-to. For ¿nstance, wlien we say - 

words like honey) or (>■&* - a face like the moon), we are comparing (cá*£ - 

words) to - honey) in cerms of sweetness and - face) co _ moon) in 
terms of beauey and brigheness. Thus, rhetorically, che likened-co eiements are rep- 
resenced by (¿JmK) and (*+i) and the likened elemenes are (J~di) and (/•**). 
However, che sweetness’ of honey and che ’bnghtness and beauty* oí che moon 
cannot be macched and are scronger chan che features of ocher encicies. 
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In Arabic, there are certain expressions with which ti* comparison is made in 
order to construct a simile. For instante, a generous man is likened to (^r 1 - the 
set) or (- rain), a knowledgeable perdón is likened to — the sea), a coura- 
geous man is likened to (a-S'i - ti* lion), a beautiful face is likened to (- tl>e 
sun) or - the moon), a pretty face is also likened to - the Diñar), a 
daring person is likened to (-V-* - the sword), someone of a high status is likened 
to - tl>e stars), a pitient person is likened to - the mountain), faise 
hopes or wishful thinking is likened to - dreams), black luir is likened to 
(Jd* 1 - ti* riight). grey luir is likened to - daylight) or - bright- 

ness of ti* sword), dear water is likened to (Ji*ü - silver), ti* night is likened to 
tt - ti* sea waves), the army is likened to O* jl* y*P - swollen sea), horses 
are likened to (C^‘- the wind) or - lightning), stars are likened to (;^ju¬ 
rases) or (jjSI - pearls), ti* teeth are likened to OjJ - snow, ice) or (jljll* - pearLs), 
ships are likened to (J-^ 1 - mountains), small streams or brooks are likened 
to c4Ji - cwisted snakes), the white spot on ti* horses face ¿s likened to 
(JV 1 - the crescent), the cowardly person is likened to - a íly) or - 
ostrich), the niggardly, ti* low and the wicked are likened to - the fox), ti* 
reckless and purposeless are likened to (J* P - a moth, butteríly), the despised is 
likened to - ti* tent peg), ti* harsh person is likened to - ¿ron) or 
O-** - stone), the stupid person is likened to (jU*Il - the donkey) or - ti* 
owl), aisd the greedy person is likened to ( W ^i J- ;V» - barren land). 

However, because Arabic and English are culturally distinct languages, ti* 
Arabic simile may not relate to an English speaking addressee. For instance, an 
English addressee may ncx be impressed by an Arabic simile using - ti* 
rain), (r^ - the douds), - ti* donkey), or - the owl) since these 
expressions denote distinct connotative overtones ¿n the two cultures. 


J.J.2 Símil* components 

Simile ¿s realised through ti* following four components: 

l The hluwJ-to This is the entity, i.e. a person or thing, that is likened to 
another entity which is the likened. In other words, the likened-to is attached to 
another entity with regards to a given prototypical feature that ¿s an intrinsic 
feature of the likened entity but is borrowed for another entity, i.e. for ti* 
likened-to, in order to establish a semantic relatiomhip between the two entities 
through this borrowed feature and also to relay a given pragmatic function. 

2 The likened This is the original entity to which another entity, i.e. ti* 
likened-to, ¿s attached. In orher words. an ¿nl*rent feature of ti* likened ¿s attached 
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to another emicy to establish che simile relaticnship. It is worthwhile to noce that 
the likened-to and the likened componente constitute the two ‘simile ends’. 

3 The simile/enture This refers to the feature that is common to both simile 
ends. This shared feature, however, should be more intrinsic and inherent in the 
likened entity than in the likened-to. The simile feature 2 may noc be employed 
by the communicator in order to produce a succinct proposition, as in: 

J-aIS ijb - The apple is as sweet as honey. 

where the simile feature - sweetness) common to both simile ends 

- the apple) and (J-J - the honey) is not mentioned. 

4 The simile element Simile can be achieved through the employment of one 
oí the following elements. 

i a particle like (-$ » 'j £) meaning (as, like), as in: 

- Zaid is like a lion. 

Mr* j - He is talking as ií he was an important man. 

ii a noun like (& ‘ ^ ‘ « jU- 4 £ j-*-)) meaning (as, like), 

as in: 

is like a lion. 

iii a verb like 1 meaning (as, like), as in: 

^-Vi ^^4 - Zaid is like a lion. 

To put these four simile components ¿nto practice thxough a single example, let 
us rhetorically analyse the following example: 

r-ViS j - Zaid is like a lion. 

where the noun (*ej - Zaid) represents tl>e likened-to, the noun (¿J - the lion) 
represents the likened, the partióle Cs - like) represents the simile element, and 
the implicit not ion - courage) represents the simile feature which is a 

semantic link that is common between and slured by both nouns (¿O) and Ca—V*>- 

5.3. 2.1 The simile /enture 

In terms of the simile feature, we have nine forms of simile: 

1 Single simile This refers to the simile which ineludes one simile feature that 
is shared by the likened-to and the likened. The simile feature, however, is not 
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mentioned, as in: 

- Your cheeks are like che rose. 

where the simile feature (•V'** - redness) is the only feature that caíi be shared by 
tbe two ends oí simile, the likened-to - the two cheeks) and the likened 
(*- - the rose). 

2 Muítiple imite This kind oí simile is achieved when an entity is likened to 
another entity which has se ve ral features, as in: 

Hfip- - Sllim is like his fatlter in manners, walking, 

height, and voice. 

where the likened entity (Aj - father) enjoys many features such as 
i - manners, mode oí walking, height, and voice). TTiis also 
applies to the following example: 

r** — Your lesson is like honey in benefit, taste, and 

ease of digestión. 

3 Comfrtund imtU This refers to the likening oí one image to another. This is 
also referred to as ‘imagery simile’, as in: 

f Uli - Sears are like water bubbles. 

where the likened-to (e - the stars) is compared to the likened (»U!i - the 

water bubbles) which are characterised by the features oí - roundness), 

- brightness), and - whiteness). These compound features have led 
to the construction of a compound simile. This is an image versus another, i.e. an 
imagery simile. Most importantly, because the constituent features of tlie likened 
complement each other, none of them can be taken out. 

However, in múltiple simile, we can take out a feature or even two in tl>e 
compar ison. For instance, we can say: 

V * - j 9&jfi fJ — _ Salim is like his father in manners and walking, 

(i.e. ‘but not in voice and height’). The latter example is still considered as a 
múltiple simile although some features are taken out. Other examples of 
a compound (imagery) simile are: 

s^ii _ y ou m |;|^ someone seeking reíuge to escape injustice 

by going to Pharaoh. 
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Beca use (oy* j» - Pharaoh) ¿s the Symbol oí juscice, (he image is escablished. 

¿Mi ^ JS¿!* ¿LLc 

His eyes are dangling in a tunnel like a hall* lit lamp in a hit. 

We have the image of che dangling eyes due co his serious illness and (he image 
oí a lamp chat is half lie due to lack oí oil. 

A _ Your tears are like (he pearls. 

The image in this compound simile is embodied in the likened - (he pearls) 
which ineludes the múltiple characceriscic f&itures » >*'rJ • iX**& - 

brigheness, transpareney, whiceness, beauty). 

However, in cerms oí che presence or absence oí the simile feature, we have two 
forms of simile which are synopsis and decailed: 

4 Synopth simile Tliis kind of simile occurs when (he simile feature is 
ellipeed, as in: 

.¿¡Ai - Your speech is like honey. 

where (he simile fea(ure S - in ¿ts sweetness), for inscance, is missing. 

í DtSaiUd simile This kind oí simile occurs wlien the simile feature is 
mentioned, as in: 

- Your speech is like honey in its sweecness. 

where the simile feature (• A» - sweetness) is employed. 

AIso, in cerms of che ellipsis of the simile feature and the simile elemenc, we 
have one form of simile: 

6 Effusil* simile as in: 

—’ P— - Salim is a lion. 

where the simile feature - ¿n his courage) and the simile elemenc 

(S - as, like) are missing. 

However, in terms of the reverse order of the likened-co and the likened, we get 
the following form of simile: 

7 Retirse simile as in: 

f -d-i-Vi - The lion is like Salim. 

>1* - Hie full moon is like your face. 

In the above two examples, the order of chis simile ¿s reversed where the likened- 
to (al-musllabbah) elemenes are (¿-V^ - the lion) and (j^ - (he full moon) and the 
likened (al-musliabbah bthi) elements are <LL - Salim) and - your face). 
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However, the expected order of simile should be (v^¿ÍL- áJn - Salim ¿s like the 
lion) and - your face is like a full moon) where the likened-to 

are - Salim) and (AVj - your face) and the likened are (áJfl - the lion) and 
<>* - the full moon). 

When che communicator provides a reporting proposition chat does not 
inelude the likened-to and the likened but instead an implicit reference to their 
common feature is made, the following simile is constructed: 

8 Imjfluj! limite as in: 

jjj - Tl>e sunlighc is stolen from her forehead. 

'¿A** jBU » - The full moon feels jeaious of your beauty. 

'^Lj, V jyj» - The wet person is not scared of the rain. 

¿Ui Wü*V ío» _ The slauj{hiered slwep does not feel the pain of pulling off 

its skin. 


In these examples, we have implicit símiles which can be presented explicitly in 
the following counterpirt sentences: 

- Her forehead is like the sunlight. 
jl2£ _ Your beauty is like a full moon. 

V/ - I am like a wet person. 
suiáod - You are like a slaughtered sheep. 

9 hnaftinary imite as in: 

*+»> — Her face is like a ghost. 

where the likened-to is |Wj - her face) and che likened is (C^ - the ghost). This 
is called imaginary simile because the ghost' does not exist in real life. It is 
merely an imagination. 


í.3.2.2 The simile element 

In the construction of a simile, the element may or may not be employed. In 
terms of tlie occurrence of the simile element, we have two forms of simile: 

i Unretlrktod simi/e This refers to the simile whose element is mentioned, 
as in: 

J* Ulíli - TI* book is like a friend. 

_ Ufe ¡s like a guest. 
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This kind oí sxmile is also cailed explicit si mi le* because íes element is employed 
explicicly. Thus, unrestricted simile is the opposite of confirmed simile. Tlse 
Arabic word (mursal) signifie* that this form of simile is unrestricted. 

2 Confirma/ imite This refers to che simile whose element is ellipted, as in: 

^ JkU. ^ _ The chiW WilJk4 (like) a ÍOfiQlU: 

<*+ - The teacher is (like) the clouds. 

where no simile element such as the (s - like, as) i* used. This kind of simile is 
also referred to as ’implicit simile’ because ¿is element ¿s implicit. 


5.J .) Abseme of simile element and fea ture 

Rhetoríc ¿s defined as succinctness. This applies to simile, too. Let us consider the 
following example: 


In this simile example, we have all the required conscituenc rhetorical ingredients 
of simile such as the likened-to (*; - Zaid), the likened - tl*e sun), the sim- 
ile element (Su - like), and the simile featute (3 s J~t - shining). 7his detailed 
mechanism of expressing one’s feelings has not in fact elevated much of the sta¬ 
tus of the likened-to (Zaid) in tetros of rhetorical and scyliscic effectiveness. This 
is attributed to the fact that the communicator has referred to a single feature only 
which is - shining). In other words, the characteristic features of the 

likened-to are restricted by the text producer who has also made an evident 
distinction between (Zaid) and (the sun) due to the employment of the simile 
element ( 2» - like). Therefore, the above simile example lacks effectiveness and is 
not regarded as succinct. However, the ptoblem will not be eliminated by saying: 

¿¿V sj* * j - Zaid is a sun in shining. 

where we have taken out the simile element (Su - like) and thus produced two 
kinds of simile at the same time: confirmed’ because the simile element is 
ellipted and ‘detailed’ because we have mentioned the simile feature ($j?f - 
shining). However, the aesthetic valué of this simile is not elevated enough to 
match the nice character of the likened-to (Zaid). The problem will not be 
eliminated either by saying: 

l >uSi Zaid is like the sun. 

because the employment of che simile element (¿^) has made the distinction more 
salienc, established the sepuration between the two ends of simile, the likened-to 
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(^j - Zaid) and tlie likened - che sun), and has aiso made che first end, 
i.e. the likened-to, different from che second end, i.e. che hkened. Tlius, che 
problem oí effectiveness has noc been solved by che lase scyliscic pactern although 
the communicacor lias produced two kinds oí simile ac che same time: *Iong’ 
because che simile elemenc (J^) is used and ’synopsis* btcause che simile íeacure 
(¿' PV’ - shining) is ellipted. Although the lase pactern of simile is rhecorically 
better than che previous cwo examples, che mosc aesthecically and scyliscically 
effeccive simile mode of discutirse in Arabic is: 

Hj - Zaid is a sun. 

Hie above example ^j) is scyliscically elevated and rhetorically effeccive due 
co che íollowing rhetorical faets: 

1 The communicacor has employed a 'confirmed* simile by taking out the 
simile element (J 1 -). 

2 The communicacof has successíully managed ac the same time co deliver a 

'synopsis' simile by avoiding che use oí the simile íeacure (3 - shining). 

3 The communicacor has managed co produce a succincc mode oí discourse. 

4 Semantically, che communicator has removed che discinccion between cl>e 
characceristic íeacures oí (Zaid) and (che sun) and made che twodiííerenc enti- 
cies idencical in evecything. In other words, (Zaid) and (the sun) are now a 
single encity. 

3 Pragmatically, (Zaid) has received the well-deserved praise by che communi¬ 
cator. Zaid is described as a person oí an excremely high status, as high as tl>e 
sun, i.e. no one can match him, be is the source oí enlightenmenc and light to 
all people, che source oí happiness, warmth, prosperity, civilización, and life, 
i.e. wichouc che sun, prospericy cannot be actained, life and civilización will 
discontinué too. Exacdy like the sun, Zaid will not be haced by people when 
lie is away, and chey look íorward to see him and enjoy his presence, and wlien 
lie ¿s away íor longer periods of time, coid and miserable condicions prevail. 
Zaid s might is also reflected by this simile. When he is too clase, his oppo- 
nenes cannoc win. The sun can burn. Thus, che aesthetic portrait, i.e. imagery, 
lias widened considerably through che lase simile stylistic mechanism. For this 
rhetorical reason, clie poec al-Nabighah says in his praise poecry: 

jijUij - You are a sun and che other kings are stars. 

TTierefore, succinctness, as a major rhetorical pragmatic cricerion, has been 
established b>* the stylistic patcern <1 > - Zaid is a sun) which is called 
'effeccive simile*. 
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}.).4 Símil* cate&oriei 

In cerms oí the two etvds oí simile, i.e. che likened-to And the likened. simile is 
dividid into che following four categories: 

1 PmeptiMe-ftncptibJc stmiU This refere to the simile whose two ends belong to 
one of che five senses, i.e. sight, heaung. smell. taste, and couch. Tlserefore, 
both the likened-to and che likened are similar beca use both are perceptible 
encities, as in: 

The sighc se ase: - Laylls hair is like che night.) 

where boch che likened-co - che hair) and the likened (uP - che night) can 
be seen. 

The hearing sense: Su - Her voice ¿s like a nighcingale.) 

where both che likened-to - voice) and the likened - nighcingale) 

can be heard. 

The smell sense: j - The smell oí your mouth is like musk.) 

where boch the likened-to smell of the mouth) and the likened (ZJi - 

musk) can be smelled. 

The taste sense: - This apple is as sweec as ltoney.» 

where boch the likened-to - the apple) and the likened - che l>oney) 
can be tasced. 

The touch sense: - Your body feels like silk.) 

where both the Itkened-co <^-> - body) and tl>e likened - silk) can be 
couched. 

2 Ctg*ilii*-<*prilwe stmile This categoty refers to the simile whose both ends 
belong either to cognition or emotional feelings: 

i cognition, rather tlun che five senses, is represented by expressions like 
O-V» - hope», - luck), - knowledge), - ignorance), 

(tItJi _ scupidity), - intelligence). - courage), - good 

manners), - policeness), and (^JÍ - an opinión). In ocher words, 

tiñese expressions desígnate abstraer nouns, as in: 

f+'M'M - Knowledge is like life. 

However, cognition only can be employed to conscrua a cognition-cognicion 
simile which does not exisc ¿n real life. Therefore, chis is reíerred co as 
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¿maginary simile, as in: 

JA 1 2 » ^ - Your teeth are like chore oí che demon. 

^ijk *L\j - His head ¿s like tíre devils. 

Alchough ‘che ceech’ and ‘che head’ can be seen with regareis to tire likened-to, 
drey do not exist in realicy with regards to che likened enmies (J>^ - tire 
demon) and - che devil). Thus, it is merely an imagination on che purt 

of tire communicator 

ii emocional feelings like Iíj+-J - happiness), — feir), - anger, rage), 
(¿>J‘ - sadness), (ffr» - pain), and - hunger), as in: 

wjúc _ Hunger is torture. 

where both tire likened-to (t^ - hunger) and the likened - torture, 
punishmenc) are encities that express emocional feelings. 

3 Cepsilive-peneftibU srmtU This is when one end oí the simile is cognitive 
while the ochet end is perceptible, as in: 

Jl!i - Your ideas are like the darkness of the night. 

_ Contentedness is as sweet as honey. 

where the likened-to nouns - ideas, views» and (^u¡ - contentedness) repre¬ 
sen! cognitive enticies while the likened nouns (JA* r^ - the darkness oí night) 
and (J—- honey) represent perceptible encities that can be seen, íelt, and casced. 

4 PerteftibU-<6gnitive sim¡U This refers to the category oí simile whose first 
end is perceptible while tire other is cognitive, as in: 

CJJ - Your voice ¿s lx>pe. 

where the likened-to noun - voice) represents a perceptible entity that can 
be heard while tire likened noun (JJ - hope) represents a cognitive entity that 
can be experienced. 


J.J.5 Types of simile 

There are 14 types oí simile based on the simile feature, the simile element, and 
tíre two ends oí simile which have been accounted for ¿n 5-3.2.1, 5-3-2.2, 
and 5-3-4 earlier. Tírese are: 

1 single simile, as in (•’ - Your advice is like medicine.) 

2 múltiple simile, as in v** J - This President 

is like his predecessor in lying, corrupción, ignorance, and double-scandard). 
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3 compound simile, as in - The sun is like a Rolden bail.) 

4 synopsis simile, as in - Your speech is like honey.) 

5 detailed simile, as in (íjX* - Your speech is like honey in 

sweecness.) 

6 unrestricted simile, as in - Your advice is like gold.) 

7 confirmed simile, as in (s*’: - Your advice is gold.) 

8 percepcible-perceptible simile, as ¿n (W* - Tisis juice is like sea 

water.) 

9 cognicive-cognitive simile, as in ¿ ^ - Hunger is like despair.) 

10 cognit i ve-perceptible simile, as in (h-»*® r# ** - My luck is like 

flour in a gusty day.) 

11 percepcible-cognitive simile, as in ha - This perfume is like 

happiness.) 

12 imaginary simile, as (¿P—M 1 - His body is like that of the 

di nasaur.) 

13 reverse simile, as in (JU4* - Fire is like hypocrisy.) 

14 effective simile, as in 1 - Zaid is a lion.) 

These forms of simile are illustrated in Figure 3-2. 

5 . 3.6 Pragmatic fumtions of simile 

Generally, the use of simile achieves che rhetorical function of hyperbole. 

However, there are speciíic pragmacic functions which the communicacor 
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attempts to achieve through the simile mude of discourse such as: 

1 to provide clarificación, as in: 

- The giraffe is lilce a carriel but withouc a hump. 

2 to identify a specific fe-ature, as in: 

JSb JúJS ÍJxJ - Jealousy is like fire eating itself. 

3 to praise someone, as in: 

¿J - You are a sun and the others are stars. 

4 to dispraise someone, as ¿n: 

M - Zaid eats like a beast. 


5.4 Allegory 

In Arabic rhetorical studies, allegory stands for al-majla. In this section, w slaall 
provide a linguistic and pragmatic account of allegory as a rl*toncal mude oí dis- 
course in Arabic. In our present analysis, a linguistic and rhetorical definición oí 
allegory is also given together with its pr «equis i tes. We sliall also investigare tl>e 
two major categories of allegory which are cognitive and linguistic allegories, ti* 
various semantic relationships between ti* verb and its allegorical subject. and 
allegorical and non-allegorical attribution. The present account also investigares 
metaplior as a category oí linguistic allegory, its components, together with ti* 
various kinds of metaphor. Hypallage, as a form of linguistic allegory, will abo 
be accounced for together with its semantic relationships. Figure 5.3 illustrates 
the constituents of allegory in Arabic discourse. 


5.4 .1 Wbat h allegory? 

Lingutstically, is morphologically related to the verb (to pierce through 
something. to penetrare, to go beyond). Based on this sense, the verb (jW) is 
employed to signify 'going through and reaching an unintended objective’. Thus, 
(<¿*5 ¿ means (Mahmud has used allegory in his discourse). Tl*refore, 

rhetorically, ai-majaz signifies 'the word* that b transíerred from its denotative, 
i.e. intrinsic/non-allegorical, meaning to another meaning, i.e. non-intrinsic/ 
allegorical meaning, which is intimately associated with the inherent non- 
allegorical meaning. In other words, there is a semantic link [( c alaqah) or (jami c )] 
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becween the denocative significación and che allegorical significación, provided 
there is a clue (qarTnah) that indicares che non-occurrence of the denocative 
significación. There are cwo kinds of clue: 

1 Lexicaldut This is represented by an explicic lexical item in che proposición, 
as in: 

y . i visiced che sea in his office. 

where che lexical clue is ¿ - ¿n his office) which enables us co discern chac 
the object noun - che sea) is employed co signify an allegorical meaning, 
namely - a very generóos person, or a very knowledgeable person). 

2 Cégmtivt (lúe This is represented by our mental faculcies, i.e. common 
sense, that enable the language user and the addressee co discern che implicic 
underlying subject, for inscance, of che proposition, as in: 

v'aUi <L-Vi - The examples increased the students' understanding. 

There is no lexical clue in chis example. The verb ó* j - to increase) is accributed 
to the non-incrinsic, i.e. allegorical, subject (aZA'I - the examples) which is, in 
face, che ‘cause’ racher tlian che incrinsic subject. The intrinsic subject is implicic 
‘doer’, which is (A* 1 2 3 - the teacher), and is cognitively underscood by the 
addressee. Thus, we have a cognicive clue by which our common sense and mental 
faculties enable us co discern who the allegorical or the non-allegorical subject is 
(see 5.4.2.1 point 1). 

Ic ¿s worthwhile to note that the semancic link is referred to as (wajh al-shabah - 
the simile feacure) in che analysis of simile (see 5.3.2.1). In the lighc of this 
rhetorical definición, allegory is characcerised by three main prereejuisites: 

1 There should be a semantic link that makes possible the cransfer of che lexical 
item from ics intrinsic significación co a non-incrinsic significación. 

2 The semancic link may be based on simiiarity or dissimilarity. 

3 There must be a lexical clue available that indicaces the discinccion between 
che denocative lexical icem from che allegorical one, as in: 

¿¿di ;u Lijl - Zaid has dronk the Nile water. 

Denotatively, che sentence means tliat (Zaid) lias drunk all tlie Nile water. 
Allegorically, however, ¿c means that (Zaid has drunk s&me water from the Nile). 
TTve semantic link ¿s (AJI - clae drinking of water) and the lexical clue is 
tlie verb - to drink) whose occurrence does not allow che denocative, 

i.e. non-allegorical, meaning to take place due to its impossibility. 
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5.4.2 Cate&orin of alU&ory 

Allegory (al-majaz) is divided into cwo major cacegories: cognicive aixl lingüista. 
The following seccions províde an explicated accounc of tiñese cwo forms of 
allegory. 


J. 4.2.1 Copal ive alU%pry 

Cognicive allegory refers co accribucíng che meaning of che verb co someone oí 
something other chan whac is referred co by che verb icself as ic appeirs in che 
proposición, as in: 

J-* - Time oppresses. 

This is an example of a cognicive allegory because - cime) does noc oppress 
buc rather che acción of - oppression) cakes place during ic. Thus, che verb 
(J* - co oppress), i.e. al-musnad, is accribuced co ics musnad ilaihi This 

accribucion (al-isnad) of che verb (al-musnad) co che subjecc (al-musnad ilaihi) is 
allegorical. Tl>erefore, in che above example, we have goc non-incrinsic, i.e. alle¬ 
gorical, accribucion. The clue (al-qarlnah) hete is cognicive because common sense 
cells us chac cime cannoc oppress and chac chis is an acción carried ouc by a human 
encicy chac runs a regime or an inscicucion. For chis reason, cognicive ailegory 
rectores acuce discerrvmenc co uncover che underlying incrinsic subjecc. However, 
che atcribucion of al-musnad (che verb) co ics incrinsic musnad ilaihi is referred co 
as incrinsic, i.e. non-allegorical, accribucion, as ¿n: 

- Zaid has cravelled. 

where we have accribuced che acción of (>-J‘ - cravelling) denoced by al-musnad 
O— - co cravel) co j - Zaid) which is al-musnad ilaihi. 

The relacionship becween che verb and ics non-incrinsic, i.e. allegorical, subjecc 
cakes ooe of che following semancic forms. Ic should be poinced ouc, however, 
chac ¿n all chese forms, che re is a cognicive clue chrough which we can discern che 
relacionship and che accribucion: 

1 Cause relacionship, as in: 

sUi - Tl>e governmenc builc man y hospicals in che 

councry. 

In chis example, che communicacor lus accribuced che acción denoced by che verb 
<^e - co build) co - che governmenc). However, che governmenc' is made 
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up oí a Head oí State and many other Cabinet Ministers who are in charge oí 
running che country but they have not in fact done the acción oí building tlae 
hospitals. They have only issued a decree or a di rea i ve to build chese hospitals 
and these instrucción^ have been che 'cause’ oí building che hospicals. The actual 
acción oí building has been carried ouc by the builders and their teams oí workers. 
Thus, the communicator has actributed the verb la**) co an allegorical subject 
which is and che non-allegorical/incrinsic subject is - tl>e 

builders and workers». Thereíore, the semancic link which has allowed this 
attribucion is the ‘cause’ and ti» clue is che addressee's cognicive íaculty which has 
enabled him or l»r, as a texc receiver, to discern ti» intrinsic attribution, i.e. who 
ti» incrinsic underlying subject is, i.e. who the actual performer oí ti» acción oí 
building is. Thus, the attribucion oí ti» action denoced by the verb to ti» 
allegorical subject in the above example is due co the cause relacionship. 

AIso, in: 

'J¿LU ¿ij*. _ Problems have changed his hair. 

In chis example, ti» action oí - change) denoced by che verb OV* - co diange) 
is atcribuced to the non~intrinsic subject - problems). However, che under- 
lying intrinsic, i.e. non-allegorical, subject is (^ *■***+ - weakness ¿n ti» 
roots oí che hair) which is implicit and is cognitively underscood by che language 
user and che addressee. This aiso applies to: 

•W* - Money does everyching in liíe. 

in which ti» non-allegorical subject is cognicively underscood as (v*P - ti» 

wealchy person) rather chan the allegorical subject (iW - money). 

Similarly, in: 

t JJ* '^ LJi ^ - The rain made el» planes grow. 

- TI» coid weatl»r killed che people. 

where we have the allegorical subjeets - che rain) and (¿V - ti» coid 
weathef) buc ti» non-allegorical subjeets are atcribuced to - God) who has used 
'che rain’ and ’che coid weather’ as causes for y* f - causing ti» plants 
to grow) and CJSO- - causing someone to die). 

2 Time relationship, as ¿n: 

'Jaj ¿a j > - Whoever time has pleased him or her once, he or si» must 

have been displeased by otl»r times. 

The communicator has actributed el» actions denoted by the verbs ( *>* - co please) 
and Cl* - co displease) co che allegorical subject (> j - time). The non-allegorical 
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subject, however, should be (£*'>** - misfortunes and calamities). TI* 

attribucion of tlie verb to the allegorical subject in chis example ¿s due to che time 
relationship. 

Also, in: 

^ ¡Xfg\ di : ¿ Áu * _ Jj >e w ¿|| show you the reality of the matter. 

whece the action denoted by the verb (L±¿& - to show) is attributed to the alle¬ 
gorical subject noun - che days) but in face che underlying non-allegorical 
subject Ls - people). 

Similarly, in: 

<*¿*2 - Oíd age has destroyed him. 

- Experience has made him mature. 

U ü ujjmi _ We spent a happy day. 

¿i ja _ \ miserable night passed by him. 

where che actions designated by the verbs (¿Ul - co destroy), (C^ 1 - to make 
someone mature), - to spend), and 6* - to piss by) are attributed to the 
allegorical subjeets - oíd age), - experience), - a happy 

day), and (*—^ - a miserable night). However, the non-allegorical subjeets of 
the above four sentences are - weakness of his body), JcU^i - 

interaction wich people), (iiu - a party), and - diflicult circumstances, 

or i ^ - a complicaced problem) respeccively. 

3 Place relationship, as in: 

J oükj ¿ jIjAIi streecs ha ve become crowded by people 

during the c Id time. 

The action denoted by the verb (^Ü - to be busy) is attributed to the allegorical 
subject (tJ 1 ^ - the streets). Since this subject noun is inanimate and cannot 
perform this action, the non-allegorical underlying subject is in face - the 
people), i.e. it is the people who get crowded and the streets are the places where 
the action oí - crowding) takes place. Thus, the attribution is due to 

the place relationship. 

AIso, in: 

- Rivets flow in ihe cicy. 

where the allegorical subject is 0 *¡Vl — rivers) while the underlying non-allegorical 
subject is (*•#*!* - water) and the noun (j+Ü*) is tlxe place, i.e. the container, where 
(•^d* - water) flows. 
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Similarly ¿n: 

- The cup overflowed. 

«U _ The valley has come. 

where we have allegorical subjects - che cup) and - che valley) whose 
non-allegorical underlymg subjects should be (#U7 - che water) and (J-^ 1 - the 
ílood, i.e. J—wd* »oa - the flood water). 

4 Morphological relacionship, as in: 


In order to appreciate che morphological relacionship, we need co provide the 
literal translación of this example which is (The man’s madness became mad when 
bis car was stolen). In chis kind of attribucion, we fmd che allegorical subject 
morphologically relaced co che verb. For inscance, in che above example, che verb 
- co be mad) is actributed co the morphologically celated allegorical subject 
- madness) which is a nominal i sed noun. The verb should have been attrib- 
uted to the non-allegorical subject (J- the man). The attribucion chat has 
occurred in che above example is due to che morpliological relacionship. 

Also, in: 

¿x — Tl>e students have become seríous. 

Again, we need the literal translación which is (The seriousness of the scudents 
have become seríous). Thus, the verb (V - to become seríous) is accributed to the 
allegorical subject (¿* - seriousness) which is a nominalised noun that is 
morphologically relaced to che verb (¿*). The non-allegorical subject is in fact 
(vViJi - the scudents). 

Similarly ¿n: 

V& - His marriage contract is wricten down. 
tyjj'tvjj - His cale has been coid. 

where we have the verbs (v# - to be written down) and - to be told) are 
ateributed to the allegorical subjeets - his marriage contract) and — his 
tale) oí che above passive sencences. These subject noun ptirases are morphologically 
relaced co their relative verbs (*-£ - to wrice) and (sjj - to tell a tale) respectively. 
5 Subject relacionship, as ¿n: 

- His pledge will deíinicely take place. 

The literal translación (his pledge will definítely be made) is retjuired co appreci¬ 
ate this form oí relationship. The communicator has employed allegorically the 
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passive partid pie - to be mulé) but in fact the non-allegorical active 

participle (& - to take place, to come) should have been employed instead. 

AIso, in: 

J - His house is sheltering his family. 

In this speech act, the communicator has employed a passive participle - 
sheltering). However, the subject relationship is evident through clae literal mean- 
ing his house is sheltering his family) where the speaker’s speech act 

actually implies the use of a non-al legar ical active participle - sheltering) 
instead of the passive participle. 

6 Object relationship, as in: 


In this example, the active participle - pleasant) is allegorically employed 
instead of the expected passtve participle (v-> - something to be pleased with). 
Therefore, the active participle has been, in fact, allegorically attributed to the 
object, i.e. the passive pirticiple, («*-•>*). TTierefore, the non-allegorical passive 
participle should luve been used and the sentence should read: 

(+± - Zaid lives a life he is pleased with.) 

Similarly in: 

¿*> 1 * _ The motorway is safe. 

- Zaids house is well-furnished. 

J y - The economy is in a satisfactory condition. 

In these speech acts, the communicator lias allegorically employed the active 
participles (jJ - safe), - well-íumished), and O'j - a satisfactory condition). 
The communicator s underlying significaban in fact alludes to the passive partici¬ 
ple. Thus, tlie above speech acts should be understood as -á A 1 * - the 

motorway is safe-guarded), - Zaids house is furnished very well and 

is b&essed), and y _ ti* economy is ¿n a State which everyone 

is satisfied with) which reflect the meanings of the passive participles as objects. 

5.4.2.1.1 PRAGMATIC FUNCTIONS OF COGNITIVE ALLEGORY 

The communicator employs propositions with cognitive allegory for a number of 
communicative functions such as: 

I Suurm/nas and effettivmss The major object i ve of an effective discourse is 
succinctness. Cognitive allegory is a linguistic vehicle through which the 
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communicator achieves che rhetorical objectives oí succinccness and eífecciveness. 
A cognitively allegorical mode oí discourse ¿s more succincc chin a non-allegorical 
expresión, as in: 

x J*. - The Bricish Prime Minisier has 

moved his cabinet headquarters from London to Edinburgh. 

which is more succincc and efieccive than its non-al legón; al councerpart here: 

s» <¿M, 5>j •' j3j“ >-J 

The British Prime Miniscer has issued an order to move his cabinec headquarters 
from London to Edinburgh and che remo val companies have sene their ve hieles 
and workers co move che fumicure and equipment oí che Miniscers from London 
to Edinburgh. 

2 Nim-tonvic/tott of rU noa-allégonta/ lubjeci Through cognitive al le# úrica! dis¬ 
course, che communicacor actempcs to protect che identicy oí che non-allegorical 
doer of che action denoced by che verb, as in: 

<22 - As for Zaid, his foolishness has killed him. 

By actributing che action denoced by the verb <ja - to kill) co che allegorical 
subject (*-/■ - foolishness), the communicator has, in fact, covered up for che real 
murderer who is the non-allegorical, i.e. che incrinsic, subjecc. Rhecorically, 
the allegorical subjecc (A#k) is tlie cause of (*j - Zaid's murder) buc the real 
murderer’s ñame has been concealed. This mode of discourse is adopted 
by the communicator who wants to defend rather than to incriminate che non- 
allegorical subject. 

3 Aesibtíic tfftct The communicator may wish co add an aeschetic touch co his 
or her discourse in order to produce an impact on the text receiver chrough a cog- 
nicively allegorical proposition as we have seen in 5.4.2.1 earlier. It is a scyliscic 
attempt that allows tire communicacor co malee his or her imaginación wild by 
going beyond tlie linguiscic limits of A rabie without violating che texcual feacure 
of acceptability. 


y4.2.2 Un^uníu aJiegory 

Tliis applies co lexical items which are crarvsferred from their incrinsic meaning to 
anocher non-incrinsic meaning where we have a semantic conneccion as well as a 
similaricy between the two meanings chrough a lexical clue. Linguistic allegory is 
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sub-divided into two major figures of speech: ( 1 ) metaphor and ( 2 ) hypallage. 
These are expounded in the following sections. 

5.42.2.1 METAPHOR 

In Arabic rhetoric, metaplior is referred to as al-ísti c 5rah which is a form oí 
linguistic allegory and is regarded as the peak of figurative skills in spoken or writ- 
ten discourse. Metaphor is the master figure of speech and is a compressed analogy. 
Through metaphor, the communicator can turn the cognitive or abstraer into a 
concrete that can be felc, seen, or smelt. Linguistically, ('• is derived írom the 
verb (J** - to borrow), i.e. borrowing a feature from someone or something and 
apply it to someone or something else. Rhetorically, however, metaphor is an 
effective simile whose one end of the two ends, i.e. tlie likened-to (al-mushabbah) 
and the likened (aJ-mushabbah bihi), has been ellipted. Yet, metaphor represents 
a highly elevated effective status in Arabic rlietoric tlut cannot be attained by 
effective simile (see 5.3.2.1, numbet 6). In metaphor, the relationship between the 
intrinsic and non-intrinsic significación is established on the similarity between 
the two significations, i.e. there is a semantic link falaqah) between the two mean- 
ings. The metaplioncal meaning, however, is discemible to the addrasee through 
the lexical cine (al-qarlnah) available ¿n the speech act, as in: 

^^4 - People are frightened of JarTr’s lightning. 

In chis metapliorical proposición, the linguistic clue is represented by - 
JarTr) which enables us, as text receivers, to discem the fact tlut the metaphorical 
expression - lightning) is not, in fact, coming from (.u-7 - the heavens) 

but rather from a satire poet who is human and known to us as (¿s*). Thus, the 
linguistic clue does nex allow the occurrence of the intrinsic significación. 
Therefore, is understood as - satire poetry), - nasty 

words), or & - pungent criticism). Henee, there is a similarity in the non- 
metaphorical signification of the expression — lightning) which comes 

from the heavens causing destruction and the metaphorical signifícation of the 
expression (d * - lightning) which is employed by the proposition abose that 
signifies 'satire poecry', ‘nasty words’ or ‘pungent criticism' that can aiso cause 
destruction such as tlut oí* people’s reputation. Thus, semantically, similarity in 
signifícation is the major element of metaphor in Arabic rhetoric. 

5 -4-2.2.1.1 Mtíapber cmfomatí In Arabic, metaphor consists of three major 
componente. Due to the fact that there are different kinds of metaphor, these three 
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componente may not be all available in a single metaphor. The metaphor 
componente are: 

1 che borrowed-from - this is equivalent to che likened element in simile; 

2 che borrowed-to - this is ecjuivalent to the likened-to in simile; 

3 the borrowed - this is the borrowed lexical ¿tem taken ftom the borrowed- 
from and given to the borrowed-to. 

To explain the above three metaphor componente, let us consider the following 
example: 


where the noun (¿O - Zaid) represente the borrowed-to, the noun (¿J - lion) 
represente the borrowed-from, and the semantic feature (V^-3 - courage) that is 
sliared by and establishes the link between (^3) and <¿J) is the borrowed. 

5.4. 2 . 2 . 1.2 Typet c/mttapbtr In Arabic rhetorical studies, metaphor is divided 
into the following major kinds as illustrated by Figure 5.4. 

Tl»e six forme oí metaphor in Arabic discourse are explicated in the following: 

1 Exp/iCtr mtfapfwr Since metaphor is a form of an effective simile, explicit 
metaphor is a mode of discourse whose likened element is maintained but its 
likened-to element is ellipted, as in: 

jía) - Beware of the sword between your two jaws. 

- There are well-arranged pitees of hail in Laylas mouth. 


Exptícit 


Irrplcit 


Absoluto 


M atop h or \ 


Proverbial 


Enhanced 

FtRsrrt 5.4 Types oí metaphor m Arabic discourse. 
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where che lexical clue in che fíese example ¿s ú* - between your cwo jaws) and 
in che second example is (¿S - in che mouch). The likened element is - 
sword) in the firsc example ai>d in che second example ic is (Oí - pieces of hail). 
The likened-to elemenes (J—Ui - che tongue) in che firsc example and (¿U-S’i - 
te*th) in che second example are ellipted. 

Similarly, in: 

£¿+¿ 1 ** - Zaid signed che marriage concracc with a 

flower from che flowers oí che society. 

where che likened, i.e. che borrowed-from, element - ílovser) is mentioned 
in the speech act but the communicacor has eaken ouc che borrowed-to, i.e. the 
likened-to, element which is - a beauciful girl) from chis speech act. 

The lexical due in chis speech act is (¿'J ** - marriage concracc). 

_ The sea carne walking. 
é* - >* ü - Sllim debaced wich a sea. 

where che likened elements (W 1 - the sea) and Qj+i - a sea) are explicitly men¬ 
tioned while che likened-co elemenes (f*-^ - clse generous man) and (e** - a 

scholar) are ellipted. In these speech acts, the lexical clues are - to walk) and 
(¿tü - co have a debate with someone). 

’á*lc ¿L.. Tl>e crescenc has come ouc for us. 

where the likened element - the crescenc) is mentioned but the likened-to 
element (<*>* - a man of a high status) is ellipted. In chis example, we 

have a lexical clue which is - to come ouc). 

2 ImpUcit mdjphi* Implicic metaphor is achieved chrough the ellipsis of the 
likened element from a given proposition, as in: 

¡II - Beware of the acid tongue. 

_ Salma has goc teeth whose valué can only be appreci- 

ated by a jeweller. 

where che lexical clue in the firsc example is («-- acid) and in che second 
example is (tfJ*J** *4^ - whose valué can only be appreciated by a jeweller). 

The likened elements <^J» - the sword) in the firsc example and - pieces of 
hail) in che second example are ellipted while che likened-co elements - the 
tongue) in the firsc example and - che teeth) in the second example are kepc 
by the texc producer. 
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Similarly, in: 

- Wars Ixi m the green and che dty. 

- They launchcd che war, chey were killed and 

shook hands with their face. 

where che borrowed-from, i.e. the likened, elementa represented by 0 *Jí - fice) 
and - people) are ellipced but the cexc receiver can discern the meaning from 
the feacure (3 s j*Y - burning) chat alindes to - destrucción, i.e. - 
wars» and from che feature oí - shaking hands) that alludes co G¿^). 

However, che likened-to, i.e. the borrowed-to elementa (vjj*! 1 - wats) and 
( - to shake hands) are maintained. In these examples, we ha ve cognicive 

clues represented by - weapons) that are used in (vj^ 1 - wars) chac cause 
(3 1 j* V 1 ) and the implicit plural pronoun (** - they (a human animace subject» 
in the verbCA- - co Lunch) which has the prototy pical human feacure of 'shaking 
hands'. Our common sense has enabled us co discern chis significación. 

^1, 14&14 J-i ^ ^ _ 1 can see ht-ads chac have become ripe 

and time has come to pick them up and I am the one for chis task. 

where the likened elemenc (— 1 - the fruics) is ellipced whereas ics likened-to 
elemenc (iS'jjj- heads) is mentioned. To enforce the eflectiveness of chis implicit 
metaphor, che communicacor, wlio is al-Hajjaj, has employed ocher lexical 
elemencs which are - co become ripe) and (W*<W - their time to pick up 

is due now). 

3 Prwtrbial mtiaphor The simile feacure is taken out from che proverbial 
metaphor while other metaphor componencs are maintained. Unlike other kinds 
of metaphor, proverbial metaphor occurs as a whole proposición racher than being 
represented by an individual lexical item. Ic is importanc to note chac there is no 
lexical due in chis kind of metaphor. The due is cognicive because the addressee 
can discern the meaning through the cognitive faculty and common sense, as ¿n: 

ih y v>—¿ cdl _ You are ílogging a dead horse. 

f)J jSll S¿ú V _ Do noc disperse pearls ¿n fronc of che pigs. 

Tliese are proverbial metaphors that are said to someone who does noc understand 
or listen to any advice or admonición. 

- Pasture on garbage. 
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This proverbial metaphor is said to people who pretend to be friends but, in fact, 
tbey bave hidden grodge against each other. AIso, in: 

J*- ^ - You are writing on water. 

A* & V / 4 ^ - You are not blowing in axil. 

*h ^ - You are yelling in a valley. 

which are used to refer to someone who is doing something with no fruition or 
success. These proverbial metaphors also mirror a mental image of someone 
drawing or writing on water’, 'someone blowing in fire', and ’someone yelling in 
a valley*. In all these examples, the borrowed feature, i.e. the simile feature, is 
é* - futile action, uselessness). 

4 EnkanitJ mtíapbór In this mode of discourse, the communicator mentions 
in his or her discourse some lexical items that are semantically relevant to the 
borrowed-from, i.e. the likened, as in: 

lrJ±A ^1 j - I saw a lioo giving a speech aixl has got daws. 

j l£u ^vP ? _ I heard a sparrow talkíng to people and 
has got feathers and wings. 

_ za.d signed the marriage con- 
tract with a flower from the flowers of the society which <i.e. the flower) has filled 
the horizon with fragrance. 

The lexical ¿tem - daws) in the first example is semantically relevant to the 
likened noun (¿J - lioo), the lexical items - feathers and wings) in the 

setond example are relevant semantically to the likened noun - a sparrow), 
and the lexical items 1 - to fill the horizon with fragrance) in the third 

example are related semantically to the likened noun (*> j - flower). 

Similarly ¿n: 

<lj± u _ Lightning smiled aixl illuminated what ¿s around it. 

y - The sun has spoken in the hall, shining, 
giving light, and giving warmth to people. 

J 4 Í 4 ¿Á ^ - I jaid helio to a mooo whose shape has not 

completed yet. 

In these examples, the lexical item («L^ - illuminated) is relevant semantically to 
the likened noun (SjP - lightning), the words - shining, - giving 
light, and - giving warmth) are relevant semantically to the likened noun 
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- sun) % ind the constituent words oí (he expression J _ w hose 

shape has noc complaced yet) are semantically related to the likened noun 
( j¿ - moon). 

5 SjktJ mtiapÁnr In this mude oí allegorical discourse, the speech act 
contains lexical ítems that are semantically appropriate to the borrowed-to, 
i.e. the likened-to, as in: 

- 1 saw a lion giving * speech wearing glasses and a 

turban. 

where the lexical items (**W -}*J^ - glasses and a turban) that are semantically 
relevant to the human noun, i.e. the likened-to, - tl>e speaker) who is 

pragmatically discemed and is described as (¿J - lion) which rhetoricallv acts as 
the likened element, i.e. the borrowed-írom. 


y - The crescent promised to viste me tomorrow. 


where the lexical items - to promise) and - to viste me) are semanti¬ 
cally appropriate to a human entity which we can discern in this speech act as 
the likened-to - the sweetheart) who is described as - the crescent) 

which acts as the likened element. Oí course, the implicit notion - 

beauty) represents the semantic link which is shared by the likened (v*J‘) and the 
likened-to (v>^I). 

Similarly ¿n: 


íWd!i¿>Ji,Lá*s - The sea spoke in the hall giving useíul points 

oí view. 

3* - I heard a sparrow talking to people wearing 

glasses and a tie. 

- Zaid signed the marriage 
contraet with a flower from the flowers oí the society who speaks English fluently. 

In (hese three examples, the lexical items (Í4*U V'jl ^ - giving useíul points oí 
view), <3* ^ jj * - wearing glasses and a tie), and ¿¿*2 _ 

speaks English fluently) are semantically relevant to the human nouns, i.e. tl>e 
likened-to nouns (>^ - the manager), (v-A* - a speaker), and (*-*** - a 

beautiful girl). These likened-to, i.e. borrowed-to, nouns are discerned by the 
text receiver through their semantically related lexical items that have occurred 
with them. 
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6 AMaU mtupbor TI* text producer in this múde of discourse: 

i eiehef does ncx introduce iny lexical elementa that are semantically relevint to 
ti* likened-to and (be likened, as in: 

¿- I saw a lion in che hall. 

^ ^ - I listened to a sparrow giving a speech. 

íuü U ¿o >•* J> - Rain has fallen on the girls cheeks. 

Ji*l» c*J _ a star gave a performance in the party. 

where no semantically relevant lexical elements are mentioned in the abose 
speech acts after the likened nouns (bJ - a lion), ( ;>*— t - a sparrow), (!AJi - 
rain), and - a star). Thus, absolute metaphors are establlshed. 
i i or introduces lexical elements that are relevant to boch the likened-to and the 
likened, as in: 


UJ — I saw a lion giving a speech wearing 
glasses and a turban and has goc claws. 

Jí»9 _ A star gave a performance in the 
party, illuminated ti* tl*atre, and sang ti* most beautiful songs. 

where, in the first example, the speech act involves the lexical items 
(k***£- } f ^úy - wearing glasses and a turban) that are semantically relevant 
to the likened-to - the speaker) as well as the lexical item - claws) 
that is semantically appropriate to ti* likened noun (1¿J - a lion). In the sec- 
ond example, howcver, the communicator has employed lexical items 
(C - illuminated the theatre) that are semantically relevant to the 

likened inanimate non-human noun - star) and lexical items 

(„i*Vi JJcJt - t be wng the most beautiful songs) that are semantically 
appropriate to the likened-to animate human noun - a singer). 

Thus, absolute metaphors are established. 

Thus, to sum up and explain further the last three types of metaphor (enlianced, 

naked, and absolute), we can reíer to the foliowing examples: 

In enhanced metaphor, we say: — I have seen a lion giving 

a speech and has got claws.) 

In naked metaphor, we say: ^4j - I saw a lion wearing glasses 

and a turban.) 
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In absol ute metaphor, we either say: - | have seen a lion giving 

a speech.) 

Or: UJbij - I have seen a lion giving a speech, 

lias got claws, and wearing glasses and a turban.) 


5.4.22.2 HYPALLAGE 

In Arabic rhetoric, hypallage ¿s referred to as al-majaz ai-murtal which is a form 
of linguistic allegory. Unlike metaphor, in hypallage, che semantic relationshíp 
becween the lexical item that is employed ¿n ¿ti non-intrinsic meaning and its 
incrinsic meaning is not based upon similarity. There should be, however, a lexi¬ 
cal clue that desígnate* the non-occurrence of che incrinsic meaning. In hypallage, 
the semantic relationship which is not based on similarity has severa] forms as 
illustrated by Figure 5-5. 

Hypallage in Arabic discourse takes one of the following semantic relatiooships: 

i Cauialny rdatioaíbip In this semantic relatiooship, the communicator 
employs a lexical ítem, i.e. the hypallage word, which is regarded as the cause of 
bringing about something else. The communicator*s intended meaning, however, 
is the result or effect of the cause, as in: 

- The cattle has grazed the rain. 

In this example, the 'cause* lexical item ( - rain) is mentioned. Pragmatically, 

however, the communicator has meant the effect’, i.e. the ‘result’ of the rain 
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which is - the grass). There ¿s, therefore, a semantic causality reiationship 
becween Gkd - rain» and - grass), i.e. a cause-eííect reiationship. Thus, 
the lexical ítem - rain) representa the h y pal 1 age whose reiationship is 
causal» t y. 


The cause’ lexical item is (UisJi - the word) whose 'effect' is to un i te’ or ’disunite' 
a group oí people. Thus, hypallare is represented by che lexical item (uiS - the 
word) whose reiationship is causality, i.e. the semancic link between the two 
meanings is the causality reiationship. In cxher words. the ’good word’ can lead 
to unity whereas the bad word* can cause disunity among people. The clue that 
has made us realise that the lexical items - rain) and (U 1 S - word) are 
employed allegorically is our common sense. This, in fact, applies to all the other 
semantic relacionships that are listed in the íollowing paragraphs. 

2 Rtsuh fxiationibip Tlie communicator mencions the result entity but, 
pragmatically, he or she wants to refer to the ’resulc’ oí something, as in: 

& * - Zaid made his ínend drink the sin. 


The 'result' lexical item is - the sin, i.e. immoral acts) which implicitly 
alludes to - alcohol). The communicator means that the result oí alcohol is 
the commitmenc oí some immoral or violent acts. Hypallage is f therefore, repre¬ 
sented by the word (r^V 1 ). Thus, the sentence does not literally mean that Zaid has 
made his íriend drink ‘the sin’ but rather has an underlying significación that is 
based on the result reiationship which means that Zaid lias made his fricnd drink 
al¿cM that will make him commit immoral acts’. 


In chis sentence, hypallage ¿s represented by the lexical item - prisco) whose 
underlying significación is - crime). In other words, the result oí commit- 
ting a crime is imprisonment. Thus, the communicator’s intended underlying 
meaning oí this example is: 

(*H^ - Zaid invited his íriend to commit a crime). 

The same semantic reiationship applies to the íollowing examples: 

♦UÜJ _ Sülim drank the cup oí recovery. 

iUJi ±j±a\ - The sky rained plants. 
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where hy pallare is represenced by che result’ words <«U¿tl - re^overy) and (3+ - 
planes), i.e. ehese words are che direcc result of ’recovery' and 'plantación*. 

3 WhóU-to-part rztativnsbip This applies co che employmenc of a lexical icem 
chac refers co che whole buc che communicator only wants co refer co a limiced 
parí, as in: 


<1^ *u - I dranlc che water oí Tigris. 

_ | swarn in che sea. 

y j - Zaid has puc his finger inco his ear. 


In these examples, che communicator has employed lexical icems chac refer co the 
whole but in face whac he oí she has meanc is co refer co che part. This is achieved 
through che rhecorical means oí hypallage and the due co our underscanding, as 
eexe receivers, remains through our cognitive faculcies and common sense. In 
other words, one cannoc drink che whole river oí Tigris, swim in che whole of the 
sea, or puc one's whole finger inside one’s ear. In che above examples, hypallage 
is represenced by the lexical icems - Tigris water), - che sea), and 

- finger) whose semantic relacionship is whole-to-part. 

4 Part-to-uMt fdatMmbip This semantic relacionship applies co the use of a 
word thac reíers co a speciíic pare only buc the communicator wanes ic co refer co 
the whole enticyr, as in: 

¿ yA ’d - The ervemy has his eyes in every Street. 

Through hypallage, che communicaior lias employed the pare (J*^ 1 - the eyes) co 
convey the meaning of the whole which is (¿WV 1 - the human individual, i.e. che 
spies who have gcx eyes as fxtrts of their bodies). 

AIso, in: 

<*£ - Tie speaker gave a word. 

where hypallage is represenced by che part lexical icem ('<*& - a word) whose 
pragmatic non-allegorical significación is the whole speech - speech). 

5 Gentraluatum rtlaíimbip When a lexical icem chac refers co someching in 
general is used while che communicator intends co refer co a speciíic meaning, the 
hypallage relaciomhip of generalisacion is established, as in: 

jf* d*} - People think that Zaid is poor. 
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In chis example, the word (o^ - people) represents hypallage since ic refers to all 
peúple in general but ¿n fact che incended message oí the communicator is to refer 
to one specific person who is no< named racher tlun all people. 

6 Sptitfh rrfatimbip The communicator employs a lexical item in a non- 
rescricted allegoricai meaning while che incended, i.e. non-allegorical, significa¬ 
ción is specific alludmg to a specific person or thing, as in: 

- Tlie British have abrogaced che treaty of the 
repatriación of prisoners oí war. 

where hypallage is represenced by the lexical item - the Bricisli) which 

is used in a non-restricced meaning involving all tlie Bncish people. However, 
chere is, in face, one British person who lias performed the acción denoted by the 
verb (*>•“ - to viólate) and who is the underlying non-allegorical subject. i.e. the 
British Prime Miniscer. 

The same applies to: 

y o-*> - Quraish and Tamlm met in Mekkah) in which 

hypallage is represenced by the non-restricced nouns {J*j) and <^> 
which are employed by the communicator in a non-restricted allegoricai 
significación that refers to all people of the cribe of Quraish and Tamlm. 

In reality, however, only the leader of tlie tribe of Quraish and 
the leader of the tribe of Tamlm met. These two tribal Iraders act as the 
non-allegorical subías of the verb - met). 

7 Néossory ttquirtmtnt rtUtttmbip This applies to tlie semantic relationship 
in which something does not take place unless something else has already taken 
place, as in: 

- The days light has come out. 

In this example, tlie hypallage expression - day’s light) refers to the 

underlying non-allegorical meaning represented by the word - the sun) 
because cannoc take place without the 'sun' liaving been out. In other 

words, (j***3) is a necessary requirement for (j +2 *>--*). 

Anoclier example of this semantic relationship ¿s: 

«Ai-Ü - The sun encered from the window. 

where the hypallage lexical item - sun) refers to («r^ 1 * ^ - sunlight). 
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It is worthwhile to note thac che necessary requirement relationship (al- c aláqah 
al-malzumiyyah) overlaps pragmacically wich another form oí hypallage called 
(al- c alaqah al-llzimiyyah - obligación relationship) which is aiso a semantic 
relationship in which something takes place when anocher ching lias aiso taken 
place, as in: 

<ijU. ¿I* - Tlie sun filled the room. 

Hypallage is represente*! by the lexical item - the sun) but the communi- 
cator's intention is the non-allegorical word (j^ - sunlight). In ocher 

words, it is the 'sunlight' which has filled the room rather than the sun’. 

8 Past rtlahonsbip In this semantic relationship, reíerence is made to 
someone's or something's past, as in: 

¿¿-11 j ¿ - We wear wool in winter and cotton in summer. 

The semantic past relationship is representen! by the hypallage lexical items 
_ wool) and - cotton). The pragmacic meaning of this relationship is 
represented by el* following sentence: 

-V-* 11 ¿ (UU> UU (JZ >-) , .üill l*> 

We wear (what was unpcocessed) wool in winter and (whac was unprocessed) 
cotton ¿n summer. 

In other words, the communicator al lude* to the past, i.e. che raw material from 
which the clothes are made. 

Similarly, ¿n: 


'J - I im mud. 


In this example, the communicator refers to his or her past which is achieved 
through the employment oí the hypallage word - mud) because human 
beings' past is thac they are made oí ‘mud’. Thus, the underlying significación oí 
this speech act is - I am created from mud). 

Aiso, in: 

- Give to the orphans their propemes. Q4:2. 
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The hypallage word is - che orphans) but the communicator does íwx 
incend to mean that ti» properties should be given back to the orphan when he 
or she is scill young. However, the hypallage refers to the past status of the orphan. 
In other words, the allegorical signification is that the properties should be given 
back to wlvoever was an orphan but now is an adult, i.e. at ti ve present time, he or 
she is no longer an orphan child but an adult, and that the money kept for him or 
her while he or she was an orphan child should be returned to him or her. Thus, 
means (those who used to be called ’orphans’). This relationship between 
the intrinsic meaning of and its non-intrinsic meaning - the adults) 
is a pist relationship. Therefore, the underlying meaning of tlve sentence is: 

*1' >-■ ‘P* ‘P* - Give the adults, who were orphans, tlieir properties. 

9 Futurt n/a/iáftsbjp In this relationship, you refer to the future State of 
someone, as in: 


V» ^ f+ljt - Abraham s wife gave birtlv to a forbearing boy. 

V«L. 5fr.j - Salma is 

charged with murder and drug abuse and is sentenced to life imprisonment. She 
is now pregnant and will give birth to a criminal baby like her. 

When a child is born, he or she cannc* be a criminal but the communicator has 
meant that in tlve future when this child grows up, he or she will be a criminal, 
too, as his mother is. Thus, the lexical ¿tem <<•>** - criminal) is employed alle- 
gorically. Tlve relationship between the allegorical and non-allegorical meaning 
refers to tlve future. Thus, this hypallage is not based on similarity between the 
two meinings but rather on future relationship. 

The semantic future relationship also applies to the speech act said by mid- 
wives wlven a baby girl is bom: 

fW — Allah has bestowed upon you a beautiful bride. 

where the future hypallage word is («p sj¿ - bride) that refers to the newly born 

baby girl who is going to be a bride in the future. 

10 SkbstüuuJ rtJa/tombtp In this hypallage relationship, the significaron of a 
lexical item acts as a substitute for the signification of another lexical item, as in: 

_ Zaid ate the blood of the murdered. 
i* 1 - Salim took his wife’s dowry. 
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In chis semantic relationship, hypallage is represented by the words - biood) 
and (a* - dowry) which are employed allegorically. Thus, lias subscituted for 
clve non-allegorical lexical ítem - biood money) and has subscicuted 
for che non-allegorical lexical item >1 j>¡ - money or jewellery). 

11 ¡nstrumení rxlatumsbtp In chis semantic relationship, che hypallage word 
refers co an instrumenc buc the communicator intends co refer co the pragmatic 
non-allegorical meaning of the instrumenc word, as in: 

V J-J - A congue from you carne to me which 1 do noc like. 

** Ü-J - She has got an acid congue. 


where the hypallage word (¿M - congue) in the first sentence has che prag- 
matic non-allegorical significación of <gossíp, unpleasanc scacemencs, and 
backbicing). The hypallage word, i.e. che instrumenc relationship, ¿n the sec- 
ond example also alludes co the non-allegorical pragmatic meaning, i.e. the 
cricical commencs. Thus, che ’tongue’ is che ‘instrumenc or tool* used by the 
speaker. 

This ¿s also found in - the Faculty of Tongues) which means 

(the Faculty of Languages). 

12 Place re/atimsbtp This semantic relationship refers to lexical ¿tems chat are 
places or institutions which are occupied by people. In other words, the commu- 
nicator employs che place allegorically buc pragmacically he or she intends to refer 
to che people who work or live in that place, as in: 

_ The school has decided to give che prizes co 

tlie discinguished studencs. 

*j - The ccKirt has sencenced Zaid for life. 

V - I do not like che riding of the sea. 

Cii*-Js _ Have you got a house? 
v V- 1 £**>! - The Chamber of Depot i es met. 


In these examples, tlie hypallage words are - che scliool), - che 

courc), <^‘ - the sea), - a house), and (L/-4- - a diamber) which represenc a 
place relationship whose non-allegorical significacions are - che lieadteacher), 
{sr^ - che judge), - che ship), - the wife), and - 

people's represencatives).* 

13 SlaU rtlaiicmhtp This is a semantic relationship in which the hypallage 
lexical icem refers to the State of a person or thing. However, che non-allegorical 
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significación of the hypallage word refers co a place, as in: 

M \- Silim died and he is oow ¿n che mercy of Alllh. 

Kfiújj *rú j _ Zi¿d líves in pfosp^ricy and welfare. 

where che hypallage words are - mercy oí Alllh) and - 

prospericy and welíare) whose pragmacic significación* refer co places. Thus, cheir 
non-allegorical meinings are - paradise) and (Wjji - Europe) respective!)». 

You can aiso say ^ * - he is in a miserable condición) abouc someone who 
is in prison, for instante. In other words. che hypallage word - a miserable 
condición) alludes, for instante, co che non-allegorical word - che prison). 

The cwo cacegories of linguiscic allegory and cheir sub-divisions are illustrated 
by Figure 5.6 
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5.5 Me tony my 

Tlie present discussion provides a detailed account oí metonymy as a rhetorical 
mode oí discourse. It investígate* its linguistic and rhetorical meanings and refers 
to its major pragmatic funccion. The discussion will also refer to the major dis¬ 
tinción between metonymy and metaphor. We ¿hall also discuss ambiguous 
metonymy and analyse metonymy s major categories and provide a discussion that 
demonstrates its deeply rooted relationship to Arabic culture. 


5 - 5-1 What is metonymy? 

In Arabic rlietoric, metonymy is referred to as (<£&). It is a rhetorical mode 
of discourse which ¿s more eífective because of its succinctness and allusion, 
i.e. implicit reference, and is a form of hyperbole. Linguiscically, tlae expression 
(al-kinayah) is a nominalised noun which is morphologkally related to the verb 
- to allude to, to use metonymically). Thus, rhetorically, metonymy signifies 
the ailusion to someone or something without specifically referring to his or her 
or its identity, as in: 

j^j¡ ^ *y - Zaid has got a lot oí ashes. 

where metonymy is represented by the expression (^J 1 - a lot of ashes) 

that signiíies ‘Zaid’s generosity' because many guests visit him daily and are íed 
generously. Tlius, a considerable amount oí cooking is required which needs wood 
to be burned throughout the day and the night, and fíre, of course, leaves ashes 
behind. Metonymy ¿n classical Arabic signifies the intrinsic, i.e. non-allegorical, 
meaning. In otlier words, metonymy refers to the intrinsic significaron of tlie 
lexical item employed by the communicator as it is depicted by the above 
example. Metaphor, however, is different from metonymy. Metaphor does not 
refer to the intrinsic meaning but rather to the allegorical, i.e. non-intrinsic, 
signification of the lexical item in a given speech act for a given communicative 
function. Thus, metonymy in modem standard Arabic does not mirror tlie 
intrinsic significación but rather it designares an allegorical meaning, as in: 

¿i AJ >' _ A| , he end of , hf ycjr , ti* 

certifícate arrives full oí red cakes. 

In chis speech act, the Egyptian novelisc, Najlb al-Jailani, employs in his novel 
(¿I ¿U v&*) the metonymy expression - che red cakes) which 
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signiíies the failed subjects. The Egyptian head teacher ene ¡relés in red ink eaeh 
failed subject so tlut parents and students discínguish between che pass and fail 
subjects. 

In Arabie rhetoric, the use of metonymy should not lead to semantic ambiguity 
for che cext reeeiver. In exher words, texc processing by che addressee is required 
to be scraighcforward and should not be too complieated. Therefore, metonymy 
should not require a considerable amounc of texc processing effort in order to 
discem its incended underlying significación. This is teferred to as (al-khafa* - 
hiddenness). If metonymy ¿s ambiguous. hiddenness’ curns into (al-lahn - 
grammatical unacceptability) or (al-lughz - a riddle) which are a form of 
diseourse that atcempts to employ metonymy but the underlying message turns 
into a eode which is too ambiguous for the addressee to discern or decipher. This 
form of diseourse has been employed since pre-Islamie times. Although ic is 
not a favoured form of language, it has gradually beeome eommon aixl known as 
(al-mu c amma - the blinded diseourse), (al-ta c miyah - blinding, eoncealing), or 
(al-ilghaz - eoding). Linguistically, both expressions (lughz) and (ilghlz) are 
semantically related which refer to a cwisced underground cunnel with several 
exits. Ambiguous metonymy has been favoured by sufi poets whose poetry is 
overburdened by this form of rhecorical diseourse. Through love poetry, known as 
‘Prophet's praise', they have atcempted to express tlieir genuine love to God and 
the Prophec. Ambiguous metonymy ¿s referred to nowadays as (al-ramz - 
symbolism) and is widely employed in symbolic poetry* that is characterised by 
highly ambiguous metonymy expressions. For ínstance, we encounter metonymy 
expressions such as *>-) as a Symbol for (a fighting nation), as 

a Symbol for (a well-educated nation), (*r¿*I*) as a Symbol for (the sheplterd), and 
O-dJ) as a Symbol for the people of a nación. Ambiguous metonymy is also found 
in ti* expression (r*^ as in: 

1994 jffiSi 14 - Zaid chose the generous death on 

14 October 1944. 

where ambiguous metonymy lies in (hJ&' meaning (suicide). 

Pragmacieally, however, the major funetion of metonymy is to allude to a 
charaeteristic feature of someone and cover it up with a given linguistic expres¬ 
sion instead of explicitly mentíoning ¿t. This pragmacie funetion is employed by 
the eommunicacor in both praise and dispraise. Metonymy is reeurrently 
employed in policical prose and poetie diseourse ¿n which the communieator, for 
fear of persecution, resorts to metonymy or rather ambiguous metonymy instead 
of explicit referenee to someching he or she is against. 
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Other examples of metonymy are: 

<*¿**'+& - Su € 2d*s door is always open. 

Ü*jj y~V *0 - Zaid s wife never llaves the kitchen. 

* 'j - Zaid’s back is strong. 

¿J» ** üc ¿>jdl ^ - Zaid left Iraq when che red cide began. 


where metonymy is represented by che expressions (**>¿*Wi - her door is 
always open), (é^ 1 >»V - does not leave che kitchen), - his back is 

strong), and 0 *»Vl ¿dt - che red tide) whose incrínsic, i.e. non-allegorical, 
meanings are &*íj£ - generous), - generóos), iu chor- 

ity or has influential friends ¿n the govemment), and (Vj^ - communism), 
respectively. 

AIso, in: 

¿J¡jl y KrMÜ ^ _ We are ¿n che extra time. 

♦W- íjjw - Zaid wears dark glasses. 

óy-ip 1 J** 5 *-^ -«A’ishah is holding the olives’ branch. 

In the above examples, metonymy ¿s signalled by the expressions - 

the extra time, literally meaning 'tlse lose time’), - dark glasses), 

and (úAjl'ir^ - olives’ branch) which have the intrinsic meanmgs 
ÍO'jV 1 vui» - gaining posicive results before it is too late), - 

pessimism). and (e*-* - peace) respectively. 


5.5.2 Categoría of metonymy 

Metonymy is divided into three major categories as illustrated by ¿n Figure 5.7. 



Ftgare 5.7 Categoría oí metonymy in Arabic rhctortc. 
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The major categories oí metonymy in Arabic discourse are explicated here: 

I Metonymy o] an attribute The expresión * ai tribute* refers to a chatacteristic 
trait such as generosity, courage, and beauty, as in: 

CjNjjáU-j *í j - Zaid's carpet is dust. 

whete the expression - bis carpet is dust) is a metonymy for the 

attribute (j^ 1 - poverty). 

AIso, in: 

-2i ¿L. _ Salims iund is deán. 

where the expression (-J - clean hand) is a metonymy for the attribute (<¿*V* - 

trust worthiness). 

- Layla has got a !ot oí ashes. 

The expression (-■*> - someone with a lot oí ashes) is a metonymy for - 

generosity) since entertaining many guests requires a lot oí cooking that leaves a 
lot oí ashes behind. It is worthwhile to note that metonymy of an attribute is also 
referred to as ‘metalepsis*. 

2 Mtítmymy &/ a moJj/ieJ In this kind oí metonymy, the modifier and the 
aíTmity are mentioned but the modified is ellipted, as in: 

- I killed the king oí beasts. 

LuJi Jfjfi - Those who pronounce the /d/ are disunited. 

whete the metonymy expressions U - the king oí the beasts) and 

(* ■«&# - those wIko pronounce the fdf) refet to the modified nouns (¿Jyi - 

tlie lion) and - the Arabs) in the two examples respectively. Other examples 
are ***** J. ^i>*— - 1 travelled to the capital of Iraq) whose metonymy oí a 
modified is - the capital oí Iraq) referring to - Baghdad), 

_ the opener, i.e. ‘conqueror oí al-Andulus) which is a metonymy for 
Tariq bin Ziyad. 

It is worthwhile to note hete that both metonymy of an attribute and 
metonymy of a modified are subsumed under the rhetorical feature of periphrasis 
which is a mode of discourse in which the communicator employs more expres¬ 
sions to express a given idea instead of using a single lexical item. Periphrasis is 
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a mude oí discourse thac is employed ¿n: 

i modifica!ions, as in - the ship oí che desert) which is a metonymy 

of a modified noun referring to ‘che camel’. 

ii euphemistic expressioos, as Jttf - he moved to the friend, most 

high) which is a metonymy oí an atcribuce referring to ‘his death' in which 

vi kj* - the best friend, most high) refers to ‘God’. Euphemistic expres- 
sioos are employed in Arabic to replace reíerence to unpleasant occasions such 
as death, defeac, etc. as in: 

Our troops luve made a tacticaJ witlklrawal in the southem sector of the bictiefieid. 

where the euphemiscic exprtssion is a tacticai wichdrawal) which 

is a stylistic measure used rhetoricaliy as metonymy whose pragmatic function 
is to achieve face saving to cover up for the non-allegorical words (<*i> - 
defeat) or - retreat). 

3 Mdonymy of an affntty In chis category of metonymy, the modifier and 
the modified are maintained but the affinity word is ellipted although it is the 
rtquired element, as in: 

0# ¿*3 - Glory is becween ‘Abdul-Rahmans cloches. 

Generosity is between ‘Abdul-Rahmans two garments. 

Tlie communicator has not explicicly referred to the characteriscic accributes 
- glorious) and - generous) but, instead, lias chosen to mención the 
nominal ised attributes - glory) and (r^ 1 - generosity) which refer allegori- 
cally to the modified noun - ‘Abdul-Rahmln) and alludes to them 

through the use of metonymy by employing the expressions - between 

clothes) and ún - between two garments). Thus, tlie addressee can discem the 
meaning tlut the atcribute of ‘glory’ and ‘generosity* belong to ‘Abdul-Rahmln 
since he ¿s the one who ¿s dressed in these garments and clothes and no one else. 
Other examples of metonymy of affiníty are: 

- Success is his ally. 

_ Dignity is his companion. 

r »*y ^ ¿ ¿A - You and generosity live in the same house. 

- Intelligence filis tl>e eyes of SamTr. 

where we have the attributes - ally), (J*S - companion), (^j ^ - 

the two live together in the same Iiouse), and ♦J* - filis tlie eyes) employed 
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as metonymy expressions referring to the characteristic ac tributes that signify the 
straightforward meanings which are - successful), - generous), - 
generous), and (*v^ - intelligent). Thus, the communicator could have produced 
the following speech acts without metonymy to replace the above ones: 

C* u * - He ¿s successful. 

¿ ^ - He is a dignified per son. 

^ - You are generous. 

- SamTr is intelligent. 

However, the latter non-metonymy sentences are not as stylistically efTective as 
their original metonymy counterparts. 


5.6 Summary 

Figure 5-8 provides an informativa summary of the major constituents of the 
figures of speech in Arabic discourse. 
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Figure 5.S Figures of speech and their constituents. 
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6.1 Introducción 

The presenc chapcer is a detailed account of che rhecorícal discipline oí 
c ilm al-badi*, i.e. embellishments, in Arabic discourse. The reader is introducid 
in che present discussion to the linguistic and rhetorical definirían oí embellish- 
ments, their rhetorical functions, the linguistic definition of al-badl*, che hiscor- 
ical development oí al-badT stodits together wich major badr rhetoricians and 
poecs. This chapter also provides an in-depth explicated analysis oí che two 
cicerones oí embellishments in Arabic: semantic and lexical embellishments. TI* 
present analysis of c ilm al-bad? próvida 35 types of embellishments together 
with three forms of shift and eight forme of jiñas. To se< the scene for tlse 
reader, a definirían of the expression 'embellishments' is first provided in the 
following sección. 


6.2 Whac are cmbcllishmcnts? 

In Arabic rhetorical studies, embellishments are reíerred to as c ¿lm al-badf which 
is an independenc rhecorícal discipline chrough which we appreciate the mecha- 
nisms oí beautifying the dtscourse (wujüh tahsTn al-kalim) chac is required to be 
linguistically unambiguous and compatible with context. Rhetorically, ti* refere, 
al-badf reíers to the discipline by which we appreciate the linguistic features Chat 
give discourse decorative elegance and acceptability provided it does not viólate 
concextual or linguistic criteria. Rhetorically, embellishments are also reíerred to 
as al-muhassinat al-badfiyyah - the beautifying rhetorical feacures. 
Linguistically, al-badl* signifies ‘someching invented, created but not idencical to 
anyching before it, marvellous, and unprecedented’. Thus, ¿t is semantically 
identical to God's epithet (w-j* j - (He is» Originator oí the heavens 
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and the earth, Q2:117). Morphologically, al-badP is derived from che verb 
(t* - to originare, to achieve exce llene results). 

An embellishmenc is a linguistic and stylistic mechanism chat aims to provide 
ornamentación to Arabic discourse. An effective communicacor employs various 
modes oí embellishments in his or her discourse to achieve a beautiful' and sub¬ 
lime style in otfder to iníluence che text receiver. Scyliscically, in order to achieve 
chis rhecofical íunction oí embellishments, an effective text producer should 
atcempt to avoid: 

1 inkhom terms such as (Sk'SyjJ - bureaucracy), - liberal), - 

has become like an American), * - pragmatk), - dictatorial), 

and - helicopter); 

2 catachresis such as (<***?■ y >•- - the President deployed his 

congues ¿n the city) where catachresis ¿s represented by the lexical item 

- tongues) that should be replaced by - eyes) which is the 
normal expression employed in Arabic meaning - spies), 

i.e. 

3 ungrammaticality which involves the violation oí Arabic grammatical 
conventions, and most importantly; 

4 violation oí contextúa! requirements since context is the cornerstone of 
Arabic rhetoric. 

However, there is no harm in employing calques which are loan translacions of 
foreign words such as - Arab conflict), - radio station), 

'*¿*1 - hard currency) and (C^ 1 - armed struggle) as they are 

considered eloquent expressions and enjoy lmguistic and morphological 
congruicy. 

Historically, pre-lslamic and early Islamic poetic discourse has featured some 
of the badT aspects. However, the third major discipline ¿n Arabic rhetoric, 
namely ‘ilm al-bad?, has been established by l Abd AUah b. al-Mu c ta 2 z (d. 296 H) 1 
who lus made c ilm al-badP an independent rhetoric al discipline in ¿es own right. 
His approach lus been supported by Abu Hilal al-'Askari (d. 395 H). Boch rhetori- 
cians, however, have confused some features of c ilm al-baySn with chose of c ilm 
al-badl*. For inscance, they have opeed for induding al-isti‘arah (metaphor) and 
al-kiniyah (meconymy) with c ilm al-bad?. Thus, the features of the rhetorical 
discipline of c ilm al-bad? have begun to be confused with the features of c ilm al- 
baySn. T\ve same applies to c Ali al-Jurj *ni (d. 392 H). Ibn Abl al-Isbi c <d. 654 H), 
however, confuses, at times, tl>e features of c ilm al-bod? with chose of c ilm 
al-ma c ani. Also, there has been disagreement amone Arab rhetoric ians on the 
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independent status of c ilm al-bad?. On the other hand, leading rhetoricians such 
as c Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani <d. 471 or 474 H). al-Zamakhslian (d. 538 H), al-Sikkaki 
(d. 626 H), and Ibn al-Ath7r (558-637) do not recognise c ilm al-bodf as an inde- 
pendent rhetorical discipline. For them, c ilm al-badf is a marginal field, i.e. a 
*ca¡r (dhail), as they cali it, of Arabic rhetoric. Other rhetoricians such as al-Razi 
(d. 606 H) and al-Sakkaki llave been ¿nfluenced by al-Zamakhshaxi‘s position 
cowards l ilm al-txidT. For ocher rhetoric ians, such as al-Sakkaki and Badr al-DTn 
b. Malik (d. 686 H), c ilm al-badf belongs to eloquence (al-fasahah) whereas 
€ ilm al-ma c ani and € ilm al-bayan belong to rhetoríc (al-balágliah). However, c ilm 
al-badf lias not been without supporters wlio ha ve recognised its independe nt 
status such as Qudamah (d. 337 H), al- c Askari (d. 395 H), and Badr al-DTn 
b. Mllik. For chis reason, it is worthwhile to provide an outline about rhetoricians 
who have shown interest in the investigación of c ilm al-bad? as an independent 
discipline in Arabic rhetoric. 


6.3 Historical review of al-badl c studics 

We sliall provide in the present sección a chronological account oí rhetoricians 
who have made contributions ¿n the development oí c ilm al-bad? as a discipline 
¿n ¿ts own right within Arabic rhetoric. We shall also provide an account oí poets 
who have written al-badf iyyac (bid? poems). The se bad? poems are written ¿n 
praise oí the Propliet Muhammad listing al-bad? features. Due to the fact chat the 
poet attempts to list as many badf íeatures as lie possibly can, one is able todiag- 
nose the stylistic fea ture oí unnaturalness (al-takalluO in tlieir poetic discourse. 
Tliese rlietorkians are listed here: 

Ibn al-Ms/tazz (d. 296 H) Ibn al-Mu c tatr is tlie íounder of *ilm al-badf and has 
written his distinguislied book al-baJ? in 274 H. In it, he lists 18 al-badr íeatures 
and argües that the rhetorical íeatures of c ilm al-badf have already been known to 
tlie Arabs since the pre-Islamic period. He ¿s, therefore, critical of his contemporaries 
for their over-use of these features in cheir discourse. 

QuJJmub b. Js/ar (d. 337 H) Qudamah b. Ja c far is among rliecoricians 
who have invescigated bod? features. In his book KaqJ al-Shfr, Qudamah lists 
14 features, of which lie introduces nine new ones diíferent from those of Ibn 
al-Mu c tazz. 

Abu Ht/alal-Aikari (d. 395 H) Abu Hilal al- c Askari also lists in chapter nine 
of his book al-Smfatain 27 al-badf features, 14 of which are not dealt with by 
Ibn al-Mu'caz* and Qudamali. 
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Ibn Raiblq al-Qairawdni (390^64 H) Ibn RashTq al-Qairawlni has 
written his book al-Umdab explicating 29 badf fea tu res oí which 20 have 
already been introduced by his predetessors such as Ibn al-Mu c tazz, Qudamah, 
and al- c Askan. Therefore, al-Qairawani has introduced only nine new badT 
íeatures. 

Al-WafwJt (d. 573 H) Al-Watwat RashTd al-Dln al-*U mar i has written 
Daqatq al-Shír which is mainly an accounc of *ilm al-bad? and is written ¿n 
Persian and translatid by IbráhTm al-Sliawaribi. Al-Watwat lias provided ixam- 
ples from both Arabic ai>d Pirsian prose and poetry as well as írom his own poetry 
in Arabic. Al-Razi has bien heavily influenced by al-Wat wat s rhetorical studies 
oí ‘ilm al-badr. 

Ihamab b MunqtJb (d. 584 H) Usamah b. Munqidh has written his 
book al-BaJT jl Na<fd al-Shír which is an exclusive account oí the rhetorical 
íeatures of c ilm al-bad? in which lie provides a detailed list oí embellishments. 

At-SakkJki (d. 626 H) Al-Sakkáki has dealt with al-bad? íeatures in his 
book Mn/tdb al-Uluw but does not recognise them as constituents of an ¿nde- 
pendent rhetorical discipline. The most signiíicant contribución oí al-Sakkaki 
to al-bad? studies lies in the fact that he is credited for his insightíul classi- 
fi catión oí al-bad? íeatures ¿nto semantic bad? íeatures (al-muhassinat al-ma c ‘ 
nawiyyah) (see 6.4.1) and lexical al-bad? íeatures (al-muhassinat al-lafziyyah) 
(see 6.4.2>. 

Ibn al-Albir (588-637 H) Ibn al-Athlr has provided a detailed account of 
both semantic and lexical badT* íeatures ¿n his book al-Ma/hal al-Sá’jr. However, 
he does not recognise c ilm al-bad? as an independent rhetorical discipline but 
rather as part of *ilm al-bayan. 

Ibn Abl al-hbf (d. 654 H) Ibn Abl al-Isbi c has written two books on 
l ilm al-bad?. Tlse first is Tabrlr al-Takblr which is a list of al-badf íeatures ¿n 
Arabic, and the second one is Bad? al-Qur'an which is a list of al-bod? íeatures of 
the Qur’an. He confuses, at times, the íeatures of *ilm al-bad? with those of 
‘¿Im al-ma c ani. 

Badr al-Dln b. Mdlik al-Tai (d. 686 H) Badr al-D:n b. Malik al-Ta’i makes 
in his al-Miibdh fl'UIñm af-MdJni uat-Bayan ual-Badi an intuitive reference to 
al-bodl* as a sepárate discipline of Arabic rhetoric. 

Af-Qnuínt (666-739) Al-QizwTni in his Talkbh al-Muftah deais with 
l ilm al-bad? as an independent rhetorical discipline and reíers to it as a stylistic 
mechanism through which Arabic speech acts can be coloured by various kinds 
of ornamentation if the context oí situation is taken into consideraron and 
ambiguity is avoided. 
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6. }. J Al-bad? p&ets 

Tlie following is a list of prominenc poets who llave contributed in tlie 
development of c ilm al-bad? through their batí? poems (al-bad?iyyat): 

e Ali b. ‘VtbmJn at-lrbah (d. 670 H) c Ali b. ‘Uthman al-Irbali has writcen a praise 
poem in which he refers to one feature of c ilm al-bad? in every single verse. 

¡bn JabJr al-Anduluu <d. 743 H) Ibn JabTr al-Andulusi has writcen a praise 
poern of the Prophec called al-Hdlab al-Satyira fí Madb Kbair af-Warj in whidi 
he indudes a long list of al-bad? íeatures. 

Safiyy al-Dln al-Hilli (d. 730 H) Safiyy al-DTn al-Hilli lias written a praise 
poem of che Prophec in which he refers to a feature of c ilm al-bad? in each verse. 
He calis his poem al-Kaftyah al-Badfiyyab /? al-Mada’tb al-Nabawiyyab which is 
made up of 143 verses listing 143 bad? feature*. He has also writcen a commen- 
tary on ic called al-Nata'if at-ltdbsyyab fj Sharp al-KJftjab at-Badftyyab. 

7*2 al-Dln al-MÑiili (d. 789 H) c Iz* al-Dln al-Musili lias writcen a poem on 
c ilm al-bad? ¿n which lie ineludes a long lisc of ¿es feitures. 

‘Á'tíbab al-BdÑntyyab (d. 922 H) c a'ishah al-Ba : üniyyah has also written a 
130-ver se praise poem with c ilm al- bad? feature*. 

( Abd al-Gbani al-Nabuht (d. 1143 H> ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabuisi has written 
two bad? poems. 

Abmadat-Barblr al-Batrún (d. 1126 H) has also written a bad? praise poem. 

MabmSdal-Sddti (d. 1298 H) Mahmüd al-S?Iti has also writcen a 142-verse 
bad? poem in praise of the Prophet in which he provides a long list of al-bad? 
feature* with reference to che ñame of each feature. 

Tü/rir al-Jaza'iri (d. 1341 H) Tihir ai-Jaaa iri has also written a bad? poem 
called Bad? at-Tatkbli ua Talkbls al-BadT. 

6.4 Caccgorics of cmbcllishmcncs 

There are two major categories of embellishments ¿n Arabic rhecoric which ha ve 
been incroduced by al-Sakklk¿ (d. 626 H). These are semancic embelltsliments 
and lexical embellishments. Each of these two categories has several forms oí 
embellishment. However, ¿n both categories, differenc labels have been given by 
rhetoricians to the same embellishment. For ¿nstance, the lexical embellishment 
of al-jinls is a common label that has been used by Arab rhetoricians except for 
Qudamah b. Ja'far who refers to it as al-cibaq which is a semancic embellishment 
that is completely differenc from al-jinas. We shall employ the most common 
label for a given embellishment but also refer to the oche* ñames of the same 
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embellishment. Tlie diíferent ñames of tlie same embellishment are naced ¿n the 
glossary. An expounded accounc oí each categor y of embellishment is given ¿n the 
following sección where an exhaustive lisc of the modes of semantic and lexical 
embellishmencs is províded. 


6.4. i Semantic embtlliihmenti 

Beautifying a given discourse chrough semantic embellishmencs is attribuced not 
only to the significación of the lexical Ítems employed but also to the styliscic 
tech ñiques employed by the communicacor. The distinccive feature of the mode 
of semantic embellishment encaiLs that the beautifying feature will not disappear 
if we change the lexical item concerned by a synonym, as in: 

_ God knows what they corneal and whac they declare, 

Q2:77. 

In chis example, we have the semantic embellishment of antichesis which is 
represented by the words (jA - to conceal) and (J*i - to declare). This beautify¬ 
ing rhetorical feature of antichesis will still be maintained even if we provide 
synonyms to the embellishment words. Thus, we can say: 

A* _ God knows what they conceal and what they declare. 

The following are the various types of* semantic embellishmencs in Arabic 
discourse as illustraced by Figure 6.1. 
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Figiín 6.1 Semantic embellishmencs in Arabic rhccortc. 
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The most common semantic embellishments in Arabic are: 

l AffirrwJ Jtspraiit TTiis is the opposite oí asteism where the positive íeature is 
negated and the negative íeature is employed in an exception construcción, as in: 


^ Vj sí V ijj - Tiñere is ncxhing good about Zaid except that he 

pays as charity what he steais. 

'J- Ji W V) <-> > V - The re is noching good about SSlim but he 

treats badly whoever does a íavour to him. 

In these examples, the positive íeature - good) is negated but the negative 
features (j;~s - to steal) and - to treat badly) occur in the exception part oí 
the sentence that begins with the exception particle Cfl - except). 

The other íorm oí aífirmed dispraise is to employ two negative íeatures in the 
same speech act without using negation, as in: 

V V| - Zaid is defiantly disobedient but he ¿s ignorant. 


where the negative íeature (J-* 4 - defiantly disobedient) is not negated and is 
followed by another negative íeature <»> - ignorant) that occurs within an 
exception conscmctiún. 

2 Antuhats Linguistically, antithesis means the combinación oí two things. 
Rhetorically, however, it means tl>e combination oí two opposite things whether 
they are allegorical or non-allegorical. There are two kinds oí the semantic 
embellishment oí antithesis: 

i Non-negated antithesis: This applies to tl*e occurrence oí two antonyms in a 
given proposición, as in: 

V, V,. Uj_ Nol equal are el* blind and el*seeing, 

ñor are the darkness and the light, Q35:19-20. 

The non-negated antithesis is represented by the antonyms - the blind) 
and - the seeing) in the first sentence, and by the antonyms - the 
darkness) and {jjú* - the light) ¿n the second sentence. 

;ls: ^ t y** !> ^ - You give sovereignty to whom You will 

and You take sovereignty away írom whom You will, Q3:26. 

where non-negated antithesis is represented by the antonyms - to give) 
and - to take away). 
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u liiju-S u V - Ic (the soul) will have the consequence of whac good ¿t 
lias gained, and it will bear che consequence of what evil it lias earned, Q2:286. 

where che aneonyms f*J - fot ic) and (+**• - againsc ic) have achieved non- 
negated ancichesis. 

r** ^ ;úull „ They are forceful againsc che disbelievers, merciful 

among themselves, Q48:29. 

^y j - Zaid is enthusiastic abouc his st odies buc is 

indiíferent about his exams. 

The antonyms chrough which non-negated ancichesis is achieved in che lase cwo 
examples are (»y - forceful) and (*- merciful), and - enchusiascic) and 
(ú/*** - indiíferenc) respeccively. 

Ic is ¿ncerescing co note chat non-negaced ancichesis is represented by aneonyms 
chat are eicher nouns as in che first example, verbs as in che second exaxnple, 
preposicions as m che third example, or adjectives as ¿n che íourch and fifch 
examples. 

ii Negaced ancichesis: This semancic embelhshment occurs when we employ cwo 
aneonyms cluc are negaced, as in: 

ójiüy ¿¿Jl '¿¿i >• - Do noc fear che people buc fear me, Q5:44. 

The negaced ancichesis is achieved chrough the opposice significacions of the 
lexical ¿cems V - do not fear) and Cr*' - fear). 

¿i of V, o* - They conceal (cheir evil intencions and deeds) 
from people, buc they cannoc conceal chem from God, Q4:108. 
where negaced ancichesis ¿s reptesented by che opposice significations of the 
verbs - to conceal) and V - do not conceal). 

♦Jij Yj uXft jk _ He helps people buc does not help his 
beber. 

Use negaced ancichesis occurs chrough che negaced verbs j - co help) and 
(^V-does not help). 

3 Aputropíx This mode of semancic embellishment is a form of personi¬ 
ficación. In aposcrophe, che communicacor addresses a non-human ob¿ecc that 
cannot respond co or even hear che speech acc. Ic creaces an unreal speech 
sicuation and che objecc we are speaking co is made co sliare our human abilicy oí 
responding co our message. Aposcrophe usually occurs wich che vocacive parcicle 
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- O), as in: 

ÜJZSÜ'JVU* • C-^ v ^ - O lamb, cío ívot be joyful. The buccber is waiting 
for you. 

c íd, in which State ha ve you come back? 

Vj V íoik ^ - O iron, do noc melt aixl change into 
bombs to burn che innocent. 

V ¿j - O spider, do not be snobbish. Your house is flimsy. 

4 AíUíím This form of semantic embelUshment is employed to affirm praise 
and is achieved by negating the negative feature and employing che negative 
feature ¿n an exception construction, as in: 

¿A j y - There is nothing wrong with you excepc that you are 
stupid. 

¿ ^ V U¿ síD _ you are not guilty oí any thing except that you have 

cheited ¿n your exams. 

where the negative features - wrong) and - guilt) are negated at>d 
followed by the negative features (^ - stupid) and ¿ «W - cheating in 

the exams) ¿n the first and second examples respectively. 

5 Cbtaimui (antrmtuMt) This form of semantic embellishment occurs when 
we have two parts of the same proposition in which the word order oí the first 
part is reversed and placed sentence-finally, as in: 

CAA» - The habits of the masters are the masters of the 

habits. 

- He brings the living out oí the dead and 
brings the dead out of the living, Q30:19. 

V-They («/ornen) are not lawful for them (men), ñor are 
they (men) lawful for them (women), Q60:10. 

In the first and second examples, chiasmus is achieved through the reverse word 
order of the first parts (-'JJ-Jt o'im - the habits oí the masters), 0 ^' «W - the 
living out of the dead) respectively. In the third example, however, chiasmus is 
realised by the shift from the third person feminine pronoun - they 
(feminine)) and (H* - to them (masculine)) in the first part to the third person 
masculine pronoun (r* - they (masculine)) and - to them (feminine)) in the 
second part of the speech act. 
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Other examples oí chiasmus are: 

¿¿A y Ujj Os* • y ^ ¿¿4 _ It has become citar to me that madness is an 
art or may be art is madness. 

**** \A _ j love you and you love me. 

'¿¿¿fiy - You are noc suitable íor her and she is not suitable 

for you. 

6 Cóttuií This form oí se man tic embellishmenc expresses a personal evalua¬ 
ron oí something. Conceic is employed wben the communicator intends to reject 
explicitly or implicitly a common knowledge fact that justifies something and 
instead he or she provides his or her own reasons to substantiate his or her views. 
However, the views or reasons provided by the communicator are not nece*sarily 
true, as in: 

jS 

The spot oí tlae shining moon is not oíd but it is in her face as a trace of slapping 
in lamentation. 

In this example, the communicator denies the fact that (j^ - the moon 

spot) has been there since the universe was created but he attributes this - 
spot) to the moon’s being sad and slapping her face repeatedly, i.e. ¿t is due to 
f*** >* - a trace of slapping in lamentation). 

Also, in: 

His killing of his enemies is not unjustified but he does not want to viólate the 
wolves* wish. 

In this example, the communicator justifies the ruler’s murder of his opponents 
and the reason for the ruler s callous action is due to the fact tlut tl>e wolves are 
hungry for a feast and the ruler doei not want to disappoint them. In other words, 
this is an implicit reíerence to the ruler s policy that he feeds the wolves with the 
bodies of his opponents. 

7 EpanóJoi In this form of semantic embellishment, we ha ve reíerence to two 
entines followed by elaborar ion for each entity. as ¿n: 

Out of His mercy. He made for you the night and the day that you may rest 
therein and by the day seek from His bounty, Q28:73. 
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where che two enticies are represenced by the noun phrase — tlae night 

and the day) which ¿s mentioned ftrsc and followed by more descrípcive details 
for each enticy: (V - to rest therein) refere to - the nighc) and 
(<L-a jm i ¿*141 _ to seek from His bouncy) refere co (-4^ - the day). Tbe addressee 
is expecced co discern the reference of each descripción. 

In other forms of epanodos, the communicacor refere to two encities but repeats 
each one together wich ¿es relevant details in clse second and chird compirtments 
of the same proposición, as in: 


43* Ui j « 1 j£aU :Ui . 5 x 

Thamüd and c Ád denied clse scriking caJamicy. So as for Thamüd, they were 
destroyed by the overpowering blasc. And as for c Ád, they were descroyed by a 
screaming violent wind, Q69:4-6. 

where - Thamüd and c Ád) are the cwo enticies mentioned in the firet 

compartment. In the second compartment, elaboración that (V-^4 1 - they 
were destroyed by the overpowering blast) is provided for the first entity <->^), 
and in the third comparcment. the details (V* - they were 

destroyed by a screaming violent wind) are given for the second entity (¿u). 

In some epanodos speech acts, man y entities are listed but the details about 
each entity are given immediately after each one to avoid ambiguity and 
misunderscanding on the part of tlse addressee, as in: 


•W ófi j\ e^'j. i'jJa tfi cas J* • ;>*• Ji i— 1 

Do good to whoever you want and you will be his or her Prince. Do not ask for 
help from anyone and you will be equal to him or her. Ask for help from whoever 
you want and you will be his or her captive. 


In this proposición, we have three compartments where we have an independent 
entity in each comparcment. Each entity is elaborated on immediately within 
the same comparcment of the overail proposición. In compartment one, we 
have - you will be his or her Prince) as details for J* J* o—** - do 

good to whoever you want), in the second compartment, we have (*>k _ you 

will be equal to him or her) as further information for 0 * 2-1 - do not ask 

for help from anyone), and in the third compartment, we have <* - you will 

be his or her captive) as details for 0 * J*. C 1 * 1 - ask for help from whoever 
you want). 

8 Eputrefbe This is concemed with the repetition of the same word or 
expression ac the end of the sencence. It is a form of epizeuxis and is available 
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moscly in Qur anic discourse at ayah-final posición, as in: 

- So which of che favours of your Lord would you deny? 

which has occurred 31 times ac ayah-final posición in Q55. Also, che poet Ilyl 
Abu Madi also employs episuophe in one oí his poem ¿n which he empioys the 
expression ' ¿ - 1 - I do not know) several times at the end of each stan*a of 
the poem. 

9 Epttrtfx This form oí semantic embellishmenc is a linguistic cech ñique 
that can be employed in argumentaron and debate. The communicacor accepts 
the thesis oí his or her opponent and chen employs ic skilfully as ammunicion 
in the anci-thesis against che opponent, as in: 

•ÓJ j ^ y • <¿*2 ¿d 

. uw ¿¿ikj , cu-ay' j¡^j , wj ^5 jj jí u- , 

You have accused me oí wasting the countrys budgec. Yes, this is croe. However, 
the money that has been spent was ¿n building hospitals, schools, and roids and 
this has led to the improvemenc oí public Services, the revi val oí the economy, and 
drop in unemployment. 

The opponents thesis is j& - wasting the countrys budgec) 

which is employed as a weapon against the opponent by the communicator's anti- 
thesis when he or she admits (£=■*— ^ r* 1 - yes, that ¿s right) and then starts his 
rebuttal argument using the rebuttal conjunctive element - but), i.e. adat 
al-istidrak, to refute the opponents thesis by liscing the posicive achievements 
and how the money has been wisely spent and its positive results. 

10 Epiztuxu In this mode of semantic embellishment, the communicator 
repeats a word or an expression for aíiirmation. Tlie repeated lexical item can 
appear anywhere ¿n the sentence, as in: 


' £* *J- Verily, with every difficulty, there is relief. Verily, 

with every difliculty, there is relief, Q94:5-6. 


where the notion of ‘relief represented by the expression ^ - Verily, 

with every difficulty, there is relief) is affirmed through repetición. In Q55, the 
expression ^ _ jo which of the favours of your Lord would you 

deny?) is repeated 31 times for affirmation. 


She was a weak mother... weak in lier poverty, weak in her isolation, weak in her 
loss with her fate. 
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where epizeuxis is ac lúe ved through che repetición of the lexical ítem - 
wetk). 

J l Eup/xmism This mode oí semantic embellishmenc designares the employ- 
ment of an impla i t reference to something unpleasant to avoid embarrassment 
and to express respecc to the addressee, as in: 

J*. - Zaid moved to the most high best friend, i.e. (he passed 

away). 

Mi Zaid moved to the mercy of God, i.e. (he passed away). 

where euphemism ¿s represented by the express»ons (^ D ^ 1 j J&: - moved to 
the most high best friend) and (¿‘ ^) ¿&i - moved to tlie mercy of God) in el* 

two sentences respectively meaning (oU - to die) which is not a euphemistic word. 

Other euphemistic expressions in Arabic are (*-*í) and ^) for the word (^r*^) 
meaning (blind). 

12 EraJTi* rtipme Hiis is also called the ‘riddle in response', i.e. to provide 
an ambiguous answer. In this mode of semantic embellishment, the text producer 
does nex answer the question but gives a different answer as a rhetorical cechnique 
to surprise the questioner, as ¿n: 

A: ? ^ £ - How oíd are you> 

B: ^ J*. í> - From one to a thousand or even more. 

Because the questioner A employs the word Cús) which is polysemous whose 
meaning is either (j¿> - age) or <aV* - to count), the addressee B avoids the answer, 
pretends that he or she has mlsunderstood the question, and provides an answer 
which is uninformacive to the questioner A who is inceresced ¿n knowing the age 
of speaker B, rather than his rnat hematíe al skills. 

<^í y » *¿k. ¿Ji j . Q God, blacken his face, chop off his neck, and 

let me drink his blood. 

This speech act is said by a gene lemán agamst his ruler. He was arrested and 
brought to erial. However, he managed to get away wich it by claiming that 
(wí^^jÍ «I 

meant the red grapes). 

I} ExorJium This kind of semantic embellishment is used in the prefatory 
part of a speech in which the communicator sets the scerve for the addressee by 
referring to the major areas he or si* is going to speak about. TI* pragmatic 
function of this techniqoe is to draw the addressee* attention to ti* speech. 
Exordium is like a brief introducción to a speech or an essay outlining wluc ti* 
text producer ¿ntends to discuss. 
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14 HyferboU The communicator at tempes through this mode oí semantic 
embellishment to describe che State of someone or someching in an exaggerated 
manner that exceeds the customary limit, as in: 

Ut * ¿ i* ¿ j*S til _ Darkness, some oí them upon ochers. 

When one pues out his hand cherein, he can hardly see it, Q24:40. 

where hyperbole is used in ( uS x - When one pues out his hand 

cherein, l>e can hardly see it). 

The heavens cry when he prays and Earth cakes refuge írom his prostracion. 
where hyperbole is conveyed through the expressions - the heavens 

cry) and - Earth takes refuge). 


ij* Jl ZJ¡ - | told you a chousand times not to play with fire. 


The hyperbole expressed by this speech act is represented by (O* -ü* - a chousand 
times). 

/5 Lií&io In this mode of semantic embellishment, the communicator 
negates a lexical item which is an implicit way oí alluding to the synonym of the 
negated word, as in: 

Vs* ' 1UA r t rs J - Zaids task is not easy. 

- Salma is not beautifui. 

•*** í o+f - Tlie morning is not far away. 

V - John does not speak Arabic well. 

****+?& ¥ - Zaid is not generous towards his guesc. 

where litotes is represented by el* negated expressions (*£* - not easy) 

meaning (<»*— - diflicult), (<W“r - not beautifui) meaning - ugly), 
- not far away) meaning (v*j* - near), and (Sí^a^V - does not 
speak Arabk well) meaning - to speak poor Arabic), and 

_ is not generous towards his guest) meaning (J»~- miser), respectively. 
16 Mu/np/t anwbaii This semantic embellishment is a form oí ancithesis 
which consists of two or more meanings whose opposite meanings occur 
respectively, as in: 

V* _ Le t t he m l au ^h a lítele and then weep much, Q9.82. 
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Múltiple antithesis ¿s achieved by che employment oí two sets oí antonyms: the 
lexical item - to laugh) is tl>e antonym oí - to cry), and che lexical 
item (Jr* - lítele) is the antonym oí (j& - much). 

¿¿Ki*b f+jM 4 : Ihs - He enjoins upon them what is righc and forbids 

them what is wrong, Q7:157. 

where we have three sets oí antonyms: (Jn - to allow) is the antonym oí <'>** - 
to forbid), - for them) is the antonym oí (r+r* - against them), and - 
the good thmgs) is the antonym oí (¿w*J - the wrong things). 

As for he who gives and fears God and believes in the best reward, We will 
ease him toward ease. But as for he who withholds and considers himself 
irte oí need and denies the best reward, We will ease him toward diftkulty, 
Q92:5-lO. 

In this múltiple antithesis, we have four sets oí antonyms: - to give) is the 

antonym oí ( - to withhold, not to give), {J* - to íear God) is the antonym 

of - to be free oí need), - to believe) is the antonym oí - to 
disbelieve, to deny), and - the ease) is the antonym oí - the 

diíficulty). 

17 Obsérvatita The addressee can be a vigilant linguistic observer able to 
predict what the communicator is going to finish his or hef statement with before 
the end of the statement. This is called observation which is another mode of 
semantic embellishment that occurs when the inicial part oí a given speech act 
provides clear contextual and linguistic clues that enable the addressee to predict 
what the next part of the proposition is. For instance, a teacher talking to a 
student who was absent in the exam and failed the module as a result can say: 

_ - You could have passed this module but 

you... 

At this stage, and even before the teacher has fmished his or her statement, the 
student has got enough contextual and linguistic clues that enable him or her to 
predict the next part of the teacher’s speech act which is ¿-á - you were 
absent). Thus, the full statement ¿s: 

a '*tec*4dlj uU/*» y Z \+J\ JS 
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Alio, in: 


Mankind was not but one community, but chey diífered. And if íkk for a word 
that preceded from your Lord, ic would have been judged between them, Q10: i9- 

An addressee wich a sharp linguistic instinct will be able to predice che final 
section oí the above proposición which is _ conceming that over 

which they differ). 

Anotar example is: 


¿ i* y < Jim Aj 'JL¿> ¿¿«j * ÁáJ I aJo 'J-jÍ [> « <i& liU \Si 

So each We seized for his sin; and among them were those upon whom We sene 
a storm oí stones, and among them were those who were seized by the blast, 
and among ehem were those whom We caused the earth to swallow, and among 
them were those whom We drowned. And God would not have wronged them, 
Q29AO. 


When the communicator stops at this point, the addressee should be able to 
predice the conclusión oí this proposición which is - but it 

was they who were wronging themselves). 

18 Oxymwvn This is achieved when the communicator places two antonyms 
next to each other, as ¿n: 

¿A, - God will grant ease, íollowing hardship, Q65:7. 

clJm - The enemy brothers sat down on the 
negotiacing cable. 

where oxymoron is represented by the antonym expressions (>-* - hardship)/ 
G-í - ease), and (»ú¿Vi - brothers)/(,utty - enemies). 

19 Parvnwnjsta This is referred to as ’tawriyah* in Arabic rhetoric and is 
morphologically derived from the verb (wari - to cover, to hide). Tl>e semantic 
embellishment oí paronomasia occurs when a polysemous lexical item is used in 
a given speech act. The word employed lias two meanings: one is the surface 
meaning and the other is che underlying meaning which is the intended signifi¬ 
cación by tlxe communicator. Thus, paronomasia talces place because the addressee 
overlooks the underlying meaning and takes into account the surface meaning 
only. For instance, when you are asked by someone: (lA* ¿J - Wliere are you 
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from), tl>e addressee can employ paronomasia in his or her reply and say: 
(♦U ;> - From water). The communicator lias asked about che place which the 
addressee has come from but the addressee does not want to give away his or her 
place of origin but instead provides a semancically vague response through 
paronomasia. The answer (*u - from water) alludes to the creación of man from 

water but there is no place called (—). Other examples are like: 

+ - It ¡s He who take* your souls by night and 
knows what you have committed by day, Q6:60. 

Paronomasia is represented by che word which has the surface meaning 

C-** - to cut, to injure) and an underlying meaning (to commit sins) which is the 
incended significación in this ex ampie. 

_ jy xe surs aíl j tttts pfostrate, Q55:6. 

where the lexical ítem (e>~) is polysemous whose surface meaning is (stars) but its 
incended underlying meaning is (lterbage or any plant that does not have a stem). 
Thus, the accurate translación should be (the herbage and trees prostrate). 

20 Penorrificaiion In personificación, the characteristics of a human entity 
are cransferred to an inhuman entity. In other words, in this mode of semantic 
embellishment, non-human, inanimate, and abstraer entities are given human 
features, as in: 

Ujifc ¿tf aj: ju-yi b' ¿H* uj 

Indeed, We offered the trust to tlie heavens, the earth, and the mountains, but 
they declined to bear it and feared ¿c. But man undertook to bear it. Indeed, he 
was unjust and ignorant, Q33*72. 

'j ^ & —* vy— 

The fox smiled trying to win the chicleen's trust but the chicleen informed him of 
what has aiready happened to her mother. 

i^-Ui ¿\j*J ¿x jSsí-í - Even stones denounce these horrible crimes. 

Personificación is achieved through the lexical items - the 

heavens and earth), - the fox), - the chicken), and ( - the stones) 

in che abose examples respectively. Human actions denoted by the verbs are 
attributed to non-human entities. These actions are (¿i** - to decline, - to bear. 
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- to íear) in the (irse example, <r-^ - smiled, - crying to win the 

trust, - to ínform) in the second example, and - to denounce) in the 
third example. 

21 Quó/aftM This semancic embellishment refera to the quocacicxu taken 
ftom various sources, as in: 

^ 9 * VJ & tW ' >*♦!-; V 

IXi not take this module lighcly. You will know me when 1 put on my turban. 

The communicator lias used the quotation {ytr* ^ - you will know 

me when 1 put on my turban) which is a famous chreacening expression said by 
the notorious ruler al-Hajjaj. Thus, the communicator has employed implicit 
threat through this quotation. 

22 Rhci erical qu&siwi This is a mode oí semantic embellishment ¿n which the 
communicator asks a question to which lie or she is not expecting an answet, as ¿n: 

M * o-f' - Is not God the most jas» oí judies? 

TJ¿ Je <¿£¡ -í _ Did not I warn you about that befóte? 


«diere the addressee is not expeettd to ptovide a yes or no answet to the commu- 
nicators question. In other words, the rhetotical question is nieant to produce an 
efl'ect upon the addtessee tathet tlian to get an answer. 

23 Sarcam This is an indirect way of rebulcing someone by saying a positivo 
featute by which the communicator means the opposite, i.e. sarcastic, as in: 

é*>*'»* ¿i £ - Taste it, you wete such a powerful noble!, Q44:49. 

Sarcasm is represented by the adjectives _ a powerful noble) as a 

rebuke to the evil doer. 

UE*.I u - What a just person you are. 

When this speech act is said to an unjust person, its underlying significaron is 
the opposite and is sarcastic. 

‘ñ~C. -.Ui I jj 'je yií, jli ¡> ÜV 

Do not preach what you do not practise it is a great sliame on you if you do so. 
where sarcasm is expressed in this poetic speech act. 
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24 ScMastk appnaib This mode of semantic embellishment is known as 
dialectical mannerism and is related to argumentaron and debate. This mode oí 
semantic embellishment is common in argumentaron and scholastic speeches in 
which che communicator attempts to provide substantiating cognitive evidenee 
to prove his or her point oí view and rebut the opponents views, as in: 

V¡ hJI JS - Had the re been within them (i.e. the heavens and earth) 
gods besides God, they both would have been ruined, Q21:22. 

The substantiating evidenee given by the text produce? here is fiv-ai - they would 
have been ruined). Thus, the rebuttal is implicit because neither the heavens 
ñor the earth are ruined. Tlierefore, they could not have been regulated and 
maintained by many false gods. By lógica! conclusión, tlxe address discems the 
premise that they must have been regulated and govemed by one God. 

Also, ¿n: 

; _ ir you know wh*t I Icnow, you will laugh le» 

and cry more. 

Thus, the evidenee is implicit which is that they are still laughmg more than 
crying, i.e. they still do not take the matter very seriously. 

^ * _ | t j s He wlio begins creition. Then He repeats 

it, and that is even easier for Him, Q30:27. 

The substantiating cognitive prooí is embodied in j* y - tlut ¿s even 

easier for Him) because for anyone who is able to create should be, by logical 
conclusión, capable of recreation. 

25 Sbi/i The semantic embellishment of shift takes dílferent forms whose 
major pragmatic function is to achieve hightened vividness and stylistic diversity. 
The diíferent íorms of shift are: 

i shift in tense, as in: 

«W ¿y- 1 tí - Those who have disbelieved and avert people 

from the way oí God, Q22:25. 

where there is a shift from tl>e past tense - disbelieved) to the present 
tense ¿ - to avert). 

ii shift ¿n verbal sentenee to nominal sentence, as in: 
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God created you... and God has favoured some oí you over odien... and they 
worship besad» God (Hat which does not possess for them provisión... God 
presents an example... and God extracced you from die wombs of your 
mothers... Q16:70-78. 

where die first and second sentences are nominal, i.e. noun-inicial, beginning 
with the noun (-1 - God), che chird and fourth sentences are verbal, i.e. verb- 
inicial, beginning with a verb (¿h - to worship) and (C s* - to present), and 
the fifth sentence is nominal beginning with the noun (ai - God). 
iii person shift, as in: 

y ^ ^UjS j\ I4Í Jíi; 

i €*¿J\ ü} jj % U Ü 4 

Then He directed Himself to die heaven while it was smoke and said to it and to 
tlie earth: Come (¿nto being) wilhngly or by compulsión*. They said: 'We ha ve 
come willingly*. And He completed them as seven heavens within two days and 
inspired in each heaven its command. And We adorned the nearest heaven with 
lamps and as protección, Q41:i 1-12. 

The third person singular pronoun (^ - He) referring to God has been 
employed in the verbs - to direcc), (Ji - to say), - to complete), and 
- to inspire). However, shift ¿n person takes place when die first person 
plural (>- - We) is used in the verb Mj - to adom). 

It is incerescing to note that shifts in both tense and person may occur ¿n the 
same proposición, as in: 

& £ Ji ¡&Á 'Jü JuJ /J ‘Jt\ _ God sen<li the wind4 J(K | ,he y if ¡, ,he 

clouds, and We drive them 10 a dtad land, Q35:9. 

whete teme shift is represented by che occurrence of che pase teme verb (i¿-J - 
sent) and the present tense verb (jfi - to stir), and the person shift is represented 
by the occurrence of die third person noun (Ai - God) sentence-initially followed 
by its pronoun ¿n the first person plural (!>^ - We) implicitly employed in the 
verb (íükA - to drive). 

26 TafniMsii This mode oí semancic embellislimenc is employed ¿n ceder to 
deprecíate and beliede someone/someching as an implicit dispraise and sarcasm, as in: 

y ^ j) - I visited your country last month and 

climbed the hill in the north. 

j ¿ _ j n m y country, diere is a ti ver and you ha ve goc a stream. 
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Tapinosis is represented by che employment oí Oj*j - bilí) in the first se menee 
which shouid have been - mountain), and by tlie employmenc of (J»¿> - 
stream) in the secood example which shouid llave been ( - river). 


6.4.2 Lexical tmbellishmenls 

Beaucifying a given discourse clirough lexical embellishments is attribuced to a 
given lexical item employed in the proposition. The distinccive feature of this 
mude of lexical embellisliment is tliat the beaucifying feature will disappear ¿f we 
change the lexical item by a synonym, as in: 

J¡¿ l>J U - Wben the day the Hour appears the 

crimináis will swear they liad remained but an liour, Q30:55. 

In this example, we llave the lexical embellishment of pun which is represented 
by the lexical items (Lc-J - the Hour, i.e. the day of judgement) and (ieL - an 
hour, i.e. che time unit). TTiis beaucifying rliecorical feature of pun will disappear 
if we provide a synonym. Thus, tlie lexical embellishment of pun is eliminaced ¿f 
we say: 

Ji - When the day tlie Hour appears che 

crimináis will swear they liad remained but sixcy minutes. 

Or: 

>. U - When the day of judgement appears the 

crimináis will swear they liad remained but an hour. 

Figure 6.2 illuscraces che different kinds of lexical embellishments that we 
encouncer in Arabic discourse. 

The mosc common lexical embellisliments ¿n Arabic are explained: 

I Alltieratton The communicator may employ a number of words whose inicial 
lecters are successively identical, as in: 

'A-y/-,lA-'> A*>- They planned a plan, and We planned a plan, Q27 :50. 

where alliteration is represented by che initiai lecter C) of the words in che above 
example. 
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Figj/rt 6.2 Lexical embellishments m Arabic rhecoric. 


’ j» 4 >* " u >-;> - il - Anyone who obeys God and His messenger 

will achieve a splendid triumph, Q33:71- 

Allitetation is achieved thtough (he inmal leuei G) of che lexical ítems 

Wiü ¡A _ He sat with her in an isolated place arranged by 

his únele loe botli of them. 

whtre alliieration is represented by the same inicial lectet (C) oí C-J* - an isolaied 
place), (4*1* - created), and («ji - his únele). 

2 Alióname Tlns mode of lexical embellishmem refera 10 the agreemeni in 
the lase lettet(s) of two propos itiom. as in: 

’-í. G y5l *. 5* j'j- y¿. - Within i( are couclies raised liigh, and cups put in 

place. Q88:13-14. 

*¿ j;‘ ,i ul,. 'jí cJi - So as for (he orphan, do not oppress, and as for 
(he pecitionet, do not repel, Q93:9-10. 

.L -«, i a_v—i- jú -, i _á— - (They will be) among loce trees with (horns 

removed, and crees layered with (fruic) and shade extended, and water poured out, 
Q56:28-31. 

*¡ ■ GI¿ V! — O God, substitute the money for the dorntor, 

and destroy the wealth of the miser. 
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In che first example, abonante is achieved by che sentence-final lexical Ítems 
- raised high) and (U - puc in place) whose last three lecters (** >) are 
identical cogether wich ti» final nominative nunacion O- In che lase chree exam- 
ples, assonance is achieved by numérica] symmetty becween the lexical icems chae 
produce assonance. In che second and third examples, for instance, che conscicuenc 
words consisc of the same number of leccers among the unics of che speech act. 
TTiis also applies co che lase example ¡f we cake ouc che inicial word - O God). 

3 HeaJ-latt This mode of lexical embellislimenc requires che occurrence of a 
lexical icem ac che beginning of a proposición which, i.e. che word, is similar co 
the same word ehac has occurred ac che end of che firsc proposición. Thus, che first 
word of che second sencence is called che head* and che lase word of che ftrsc sen- 
cence acts as che 4 cail' as in: 


_ (The woman) complaining co God. God hears 
whacever you botli discuss, Q58:1. 

where we have che head lexical icem (¿i - God) ac che beginning of che second 
sencence referring co che cail word (¿I - God) which is ac che end of che first 
sencence. 


V} V ¿i—UA,. ¿¿¿i V M - The councry will not 

develop withouc universicies, and the universicies can only be run by leccurers. 

where che hetd word is - the universicies) at che beginning of che second 

sencence and the cail word is - universicies) which has occurred ac che end 
of the first sencence. 

4 Al-JitLli The word jiñas is a nominalised noun derived from che verb 
(janasa - co be homogeneous wich something else, i.e. two enticies that are of che 
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Figure 6.3 Catcgoncs ot jmis in Arable dncourse. 
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same kind). The lexical embellishment mude of jiñas takes different forms as 
illustraied by Figure 6.3. 

The different forms of jiñas in Arabic discourse are exphcated bekuw: 

i Complete jiñas: This is also referred to as 'pun*. This lexical embellishment 
invulves two words which are idencical in orthographic form and pronunciación 
but semantically distinct, as in: 

jj¿> jü U f jíj _ VCOíen the day che Hour appears the 

crimináis will swear they had remained buc an hour, Q30:55. 

where complete jiñas is represenced by the lexical ¿tem (UU> that has a dou- 
ble significación: (the day of judgemenc) and (the time unit that is made of 
60 minutes). 

¿¿y} ¡_>4j ’jjjLJ* - O you who is snobbish, slow down and compare 
your day with your day before. 

Complete jiñas is represented by the lexical item which Isas two discincc 

meanings in the same proposition: meaning (to slow down) and (lá_. 1 ) 

that means (yesterday). 

J-#Vi ^IjV í dü ^ ¡i V- L+* U- 

The flash of ¿ts lightning almost takes away the eyesight. God alternates the 
nighc and the day. Indeed, ¿n that is a lesson for tlsose who have knowledge, 
Q24:43-44. 

The complete jiñas in this example is realised through the twoorthographically 
identical but semantically discincc lexical items (>—#VI - eyesight) and 
(>-Jtft - knowledge). 

o* ^ ^ - The palm of the hand will not be full from lazíness. 

This expression refers to laziness (^j 1 ) whose palm (V*jH) will not be full of 
money, i.e. the lazy person will not become wealthy. 

Look after them in their house and greet them ¿n their area and please them in 
their land. 

where complete jiñas is achieved by (■* to look after them) and (r 4 - their 

house), (f*l* - greet them) and (*♦*' - their area), and - to please them) 
and (pé* 5 *^ — their land). 
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Complete jiñas also occurs at parcicle level, as in: 

V- J ¿h ■» i - Rain may íall in winter or in summer. 

^ >> >> - Some people work írom sunrise till 

sunsec. 

where complete jiñas is achieved through the partide (j) in che first example, 
and the preposición (o-) in - some people) ¿n che second ex ampie. In 

che first sentence, che first partide la) signifies multicude (al-takchTr) while 
che sccond pirtide (j) signifies paucity (al-taqlll). This is actributed to the 
íact that rain comes down more during tlse winter season clun during tl>e 
summer season. In che second sentence, che preposición (i>) in >) signi- 
fies portioning (al-tab'Td) while the other preposición (>) ¿n (^* 2 * ~ 

írom sunrise) signifies the beginning (al-ibtida) oí an evenc or an action. 

ü Incúmplete jiñas: This form oí lexical embellishment is achieved when two 
lexical items are diíferent írom each other in one letter only, as ¿n: 

Sj* - Zaid used to exult and behave insolently without a 

good reason. 

where incomplete jiñas is achieved through the two lexical items 
(C-^ - to exult) and (C-^ - to behave insolently) which are dissimilar írom 
each other in the second letter (j) and <_*) respectively. 

- Horses are the source oí beneíic. 

The incomplete jinls is represenced by the two lexical items (u**!* - horses) 
and - beneíic) which are diííerent írom each in the final letcers (J) and 
(>) respectively. 

ó-* - Between me and my home a dark night and 

a long way with no signs. 

The lexical embellishment oí incomplete jiñas is represenced by the two 
words - very dark) and - withútlC signs) that are orthographically 
similar except for the letters (j) and GJ respectively. 

y <ai ^ _SalTm took pare in the race but 

he used to run and kick others at the same time. 

where incomplete jiñas is represented by the verbs - to run) and - 
to kick). 
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iii Revene jiñas: This mode oí lexical embellishment is also referred to as ana- 
gram’ in which two lexical items consist oí ti» same number of letters but 
have their order of letters diíferent. In other words, reverse jiñas involves the 
rearrangement of letters of a given lexical item that leads to a different lexical 
¿tem of the same constituent letters, as in: 

lú* ¿Ej - Always glorify your Lord. 

The lexical embellishment of reverse jiñas is represented by the two words 
(j£ - glorify) and your Lord) which have a reverse order of letters O +v 
+ j) and Cfl + v + j). 

a¿\jcV - His sword is a conquest for his allies and a 

destruction for his enemies. 

where reverse jiñas is achieved through the lexical items - conquest) and 
(t-tf* - destruction) which have a reverse order of letters (C 4* cj + w¿) and 
Li + * + O. 

- O God, hide away my mistakes and safeguard my 

fears. 

Reverse jinls is achieved by the words - my mistakes) and (***>; - my 

fears) which have a reverse order of ti» first three letters because ¿t appears in the 
plural form and joined up with the possessive pronoun (*r - my). The lexical 
embellishment of reverse order is better shown through the singular forms 
(*J *) and (** *j) where we have (♦ + -> + j + t) and 0 + t + ) + J). 

iv Morphological jiñas: This mode of lexical embellishment is also referred to as 
'polyptoton' in which two lexical items that luve different grammatical cate- 
gories are morphologically related, as in: 

¿á V _ You are not worshippers of what I worship, Q109:3. 

^ r-r- - The book will be published by a rcxh! publisher. 

_,>V'_ The good .«carche» 
researches in a useful subject and takes care of his research to benefit others. 

where in ti» first example, we have the active pirticiple (a/^ - worshipper) 
that is morphologically related to the verb - to worship). Similarly, in 
the second example, the verb - to publish) is morphologically related to 
the active participle (j¿Ü - publisher). In the third example, ti» active 
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participle - researcher), the verb ^ - to reitérelo, and che nominalised 
noun - research) are all morphologically related. 

v Fabricated jiñas: This kind of lexical embellishment comises oí two 
expressioos. Each expression comises oí two diííerent words. When the 
two words of an expresión are pronounced together, they sound exactly clxe 
same as che other two words of the other expression when it is pronounced 
together/ as in: 

My enemies could not undermine my valué neither did chey say: X had bnbed 
him. 

where fabricated jiñas is achieved through the two expressions 
>*- the valué of myselO and - has bribed me) which sound alike 

when cheir consticuent words are pronounced together. 

To my own death my foot walked I can see my foot has spilt my blood. 

The lexical embellishment of fabricated jiñas is achieved through the two expres¬ 
sions ¿s - I see my foot) and spilt my blood) which phonetically 

sound alike when tlxe two words are pronounced together as one unit. 

vi Resemblance jiñas: Tliis mude oí lexical embellishment involves two lexical 
items tluc are identical in all the comcituenc letcers excepc for one letter whose 
place of articulation ¿s identical to tliat of the other letter from the other word, 
as in: 

“ - They pcevent ochéis from him and are themselves 

remoce from him, Q6:26. 

where resemblance jiñas is achieved by the words ( 0 M‘ - to prevent) and 
(ú^ - to be remóte) which resemble each other orthographically excepc for 
one letter ¿n each word: (-4- (and (\). However, the place of articulation of each 
of the two letters resembles each other, therefore, the two lecters are phoneti¬ 
cally similar. The (-4-) and the (f) are boch g loe tal sounds. 

i ja*# - Some faces, that day, will be radiant, looking at 
their Lord, Q75:22-23. 

Resemblance jiñas is realised through the two words - radiant) and 

- looking) which are different in («j.) and (!•) from each other. 
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Phonecically, however, these m letters share the same place oí articulación. 
Boch of them are velarised souixls. 

vii Non-resembiance jiñas: This form of lexical embellishment involves two lex¬ 
ical items whose consticuent letters are the same except for one letter in each 
wurd. The place of articulación oí che two differenc letters does not resemble 
each other, as in: 

1^11 ¿b > U _ Indeed, he is to that a witness. Indeed, he 

is intense in love oí wealch, Q 100:7-8. 

The non-resembiance jiñas lias bcen attained through the two words 
- witness) and - witness) whose difíerent letters (-♦.) and (¿) have 
discincc places oí articulación. The (a) is a gloctal sound while the 
(J is an alveolar sound. 

Woe to every scorner and mocker, Q104:i. 

where non-resembiance jiñas is represented by the two lexical items (•>* - 
scorner) and 0 )^ - mocker) whose discincc letters Ca) and C) have differenc 
places of articulación. The Ca ) is a gloctal sound while the (J) is an alveolar 
sound. 

viii Distorted jiñas: This mode of lexical embellishment takes place when two 
lexical items are orthographically similar but are distincc in one case ending 
oí one oí the letters. This discinction in case ending leads to a semantic 
diíference, too, as in: 

■» *** jltfi ¿»J¡¿ Slj - We had already sene among 

them warners. Then look how was the end oí tlsose who were warned, 
Q37:72-73. 

Tlse lexical embellishment of distorted jiñas is represented by the two lexi¬ 
cal items: The active participle (JiJ - warners) and che passive participle 
- those w 1 k> were warned) which are semancically diíferent due to 
the diíferent case endings of the letter (¿). In the active participle word 

< 0 *J&), the letter <á) is in the genicive case, while in (he passive participle 

* • * 

word the letter (i) is in the accusative case. 

- The ignorant is either excessive or negligent. 

where distorted jiñas is achieved by tlie two lexical items (kjil - excessive) 
and (!/£• - negligent) which, although are boch active parciciples, are 
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diíferene ¿n che status oí che lecter (j). In the letcer (->) is ncx doubled 

whíle in the (j) is doubled. 

Sj9 - The dress is protection from coid. 


In this example oí lexical embellishmenc oí discorted jiñas, we have two words 
which are orthographically idencical (-P - the dress) and - coid weather) - 
but which are semancically discincc. This diííerence in meaning is atcribuced to 
the difíerenc case endings oí the letcer («) which occurs ¿n che nominative and 
accusacive case íor che cwo words respeccively. 

i MríaMe In this mode oí lexical embellishmenc, the communicacor 
employs two or more lexical icems modifying anocher lexical ¿cem. In ocher 
words, the verb or che noun is modified by a series oí modifiers, as in: 

^ ^ y r**** - The communists 

carne with cheir swords, fire, and violence co carry people co cheir promi sed 
paradise. 

V) - Zaid is íaichful, generous, polite, and trustworchy. 


where tlie lexical embellishmenc oí metabole is achieved in che first example 
through a series oí' nouns (r* 5 ** - sword), {r&JP — fire), and (e4^ - violence) that 
modiíy the expression «.> - che communiscs carne). In che second exam¬ 

ple, metabole is actained through the occurrence oí a series oí adjectives 
- faithful, generous, pólice, and cruscworchy) all oí which 
modiíy che noun - Zaid). 

6 Onmatoftou This mode oí lexical embellishmenc refers co the symbolism 
oí sounds and the verbalisacion oí noises, as in: 

•«-— ¿¿—i V - They will not Ivear its sound, Q21:102. 

where che onomacopoeic lexical item - ¿es sound) represenes the sound oí 
fire. Onomacopoeic lexical icems can be semantically oriented. In ocher words, the 
sound ¿s interrelaced to che meaning oí che word. In Qur anic discourse, íor 
instance, Q114 ¿s heavily inlluenced by words chac ¿nvolve a sibilanc sound/ 
o 4 - */ that symbolises che sound oí whtspering. This is due co che íact thac tl>e 
leitmotií oí Q114 is ‘seeking reíuge in God írom the whispers oí Sacan*. Ocher 
onomacopoeic expressions in Arabtc are relaced to humans such as (W - a loud 
burst oí laughter), nature such as <«U7 - che ripple oí water) and -m* - 

the rustling oí leaves), animáis such as - che noise oí che camel), and 

birds such as - che cwittering oí birds). 
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7 Paraltdism Parallelism ¿n A rabie ¿nvolves che repetition oí the struccure 
oí a lexical ítem or oí a phrase. Linguíscically, parallelism lias che funccion oí cohe¬ 
sión. This mude of lexical embellishmenc is achieved by parallelistic grammatical 
construccíons that can establish rhyme and assonance, as in: 

f. o*ú-ai -^a\ XMfij _ Wc glve them (he explicit Scripturc 

and We guuled chem on (he Muight paih, Q37:l 17-118. 

All che points of view which have been expressed and all che research chac has 
been published have noc been taken ¿neo consideración. 


where in che firsc example, parallelism is achieved through che cwo propositions 
(¿&¿J LiSJi uiürfiij) and (r^' ^^j). I n che second example, parallelism 

is represenced by che phrases - the poines of view which have been 

exprés sed) and ^ - che research chac lias been published). 


i si—i. y ». l >*l» i-kfcj 

The plantación dried, clie udder dried, Tires broke out, faces were hidden, scandals 
increased, and the eyes (spies) spread out. 


where parallelism ¿s achieved becween the parallelistic scructures 
(t^ ^ 4 kj& ^ - plantación dried, udder dried), 

<C y - ur sZjJá * jkiJ» _ f lrt * broke out, faces were hidden, scan¬ 
dals increased), and » ¿*di o^üü - the eyes (spies) spread out, the 

prisons increased). 

8 Tail-btad This mode of lexical embellishment requires the occurrence of a 
lexical item ac che end of a proposition which, i.e. che word, is similar co the same 
word that has occurred at the beginning of the proposición. Thus, tlie lase word 
of che second sentence is called the ‘cail* and the first word of (he first sentence ¿s 
called che head', as in: 


J ¿ j - You fear the people, while God has more right chac 

you fear Him, Q33:37. 


In this example, tlie cail word (¿¿¿2 - to feir Him) at che end of che second pare 
of che sentence refers to che head word ^ - co fear) which ¿s ac che beginning 
of the first pare of the sentence. 


: 4 _ The one who asks a mi ser will come back with his 

fiowing. 
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where the tail word (Jk- - fiowing) ai the end of che second paxt oí che sentence 
reíexs to the Iiead word (¿í— - miser) which is at the beginning of the first paxt of 
the sentence. 

In some cail-head sentences, we find the cwo lexical Ítems morphologically 
related. as in: 

i JS y» . - Ask forgiveness oí your Lord. Indeed, He is ever a 

perpetual foxgiver, Q71:10. 

Jull V] - The valué of knowledge can only be appreciated by a 

scholar. 

In the first example, the tail lexical ítem (j^ - a perpetual íorgiver) at the end 
of the second paxt oí the sentence refexs to and is morphologically related to the 
head lexical item Ok-J 1 - to ask forgiveness) which is at the beginning of the first 
paxt of the sentence. Similarly, in the second example, the word (r^ 1 — scholar) at 
the end of the speech acc is morphologically related to the lexical item - 
knowledge) which occurs at the beginning of the speech act. 

9 ZttfSKi In this mode of lexical embellishment, a lexical item may be 
employed allegorically in a concext that is diffexent from that used with the non- 
allegoxical meaning, as in: 

oU ¿¿¿i - | s hall touch upon a number of importanc mattexs. 

where the word - a number of) is employed as a zeugma since its expected 
meaning is (a sentence). 

W ¿¿i) ¿ > -ja ^ \j\j _ ti* govemment has 

issued a decree to imprison any one who talks abouc politics. 

Tlie lexical item that represents zeugma is C»*) whose non-al legar i cal signifi¬ 
cación is (to wade in water) but its allegorical meaning is (to deal with, talk 
about). 


A»j Jyjjj¿ _ Zaid has not deait in his speech with the problem 

of refugees. 

where (JA4) represents the lexical embellishment of zeugma whose intxinsic, i.e. 
non-allegoxical, meaning is (coeat) as in (****** J/ 2 * r* - Zaid has not eaten his 

food). As a zeugma, (J/ú*) signifies (to deal with, reíer to). 
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Figure 6.4 Types ot lexical embellishments in Arable rhetoric. 


t j#-yi¿¿¿1» Zaid stayed in chis hotel last week. 


whete zeugma lies in the lexical item (u>) which eithex means <to descend «rom 
a bus, taxi» or (to stay in a hotel). 

The above listed lexical embellishments are illustrated in Figure 6.4. 
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Arab rhetoricians llave been engaged vigocously in establishing a comprehensiva 
rhecoricai and scyliscic System fot Arabic discourse. Their effort has been culmi- 
nated during che third Hijrah century by che introducción oí an independent 
rhecoricai discipline, c ilm al-bidl*, by c Abd Allih b. al-Mu c cazz <d. 296 H), and 
during the fifth Hijrah century by che introducción of the two rhecoricai disci¬ 
plines, c ilm al-ma'ani and c ilm al-bayan, by ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani (d. 471 or 
474 h). Arab rhetoricians and linguists have been capcivated by Qur'anic Arabic 
and ¿es procotypical grammatical and scyliscic patcems together with its lexis. 
Qur’anic Arabic has provided an incriguing syntactic, semantic, scyliscic, and tex¬ 
tual study cise fot rhecoricai analysis. During cheir quest for an Arabic rhecoricai 
syscem, Arab rhetoricians have mixed up some of clxe íeacures oí one rhecoricai 
discipline with anocher discipline. Alchough al-Jahu has discinguished between 
the chree rhecoricai disciplines, there are no well-defined criceriaof each discipline 
until che third and then the fifth Hijrah cencuries. For ¿nstance, some Arab 
rhecoricians, like al-Zamakhshari (467-538 H), do not recognise the rhecoricai 
discipline of c ilm al-badl 1 and classify ¿t as pare of c ilm al-ma'ani. Other rhetori¬ 
cians, like Ibn al-Mu c tazz, consider c ilm al-badl* as an independent discipline. 
However, he ineludes che íeacures of *ilm al-bayan, such as metaphor and 
metonymy, with the features of c ilm al-badf. Tiñese diverse opinions in rhecoricai 
research have frequently led to the confusión of some rhecoricai íeacures of one 
discipline with other íeacures of another discipline. However, some Arab rhetori¬ 
cians, like Ibn al-AthTr (588-637 H), have recognised one rhecoricai discipline 
only, namely ‘ilm al-bayan. For him, che other two disciplines of c ilm al-ma c In¿ 
and c ilm al-badT should be subsumed under c ilm al-bayan. In cheir dlstinction 
between rhetoric and eloquence, Arab rhetoricians have also expressed di verse 
opinions. For ¿nstance, al-Sakkaki (555-626 H) and Badr al-DTn al-Ta i (d. 686 H) 
are oí the Opinión that rhetoric belongs co c ilm ai-ma'ani while eloquence belongs 
to c ilm al-bayan. 
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Arabic rl*torical analysis lus been conducted at three difterent levels oí analysis: 

1 The uW Uxt¡ At the word level oí analysis, rhetoricians have attempted to 
establish che constituent fea tures oí eloquence. At this level oí language, they 
have ¿nvestigated the morphological, semantic, and phonetic qualities oí a given 
Arabic lexical item, wích particular interest in Qur'Inic discourse. 

2 Th< ientme ¡tttJ At the sentence level of analysis, Arab rhetoricians llave 
attempced: 

i to establish the theoretical framework oí Arabic rhetoric; 

ii to lay down a sound thesis íor ti» notion oí the ¿‘ja* oí Qur'Inic Arabic that can 
be employed as a robust rebuttal against daims oí ungrammaticality, semantic 
unacceptability and stylistic oddity in Qur’Inic discourse. 

3 Tht ttxi Uvd At the text level, rhetoricians and Qur’Inic exegetes llave 
attempted a textual analysis of literary texts such as poetry and Qur’Inic texts. Ibn 
Qutaibah (d. 276 H), íor ¿nstance, has ¿nvestigated the textual structure oí ti* 
poern rather than ¿ti individual lexical items ur verses only. Similarly, exegetes, 
like Abu Hayyan <d. 745 H) and al-Biqíi (d. 885 H), have investigated Qur’Inic 
discourse at the textual level and analysed the textual rhetorical feature oí 
sequential connectivity and ¿ntertextuality among consecutive lyahs and sürahs. 

Although research interest lias also focused upon poetic discourse, the major driv- 
ing forcé behind the birth and development oí Arabic rhetorical studies has been 
tlie notion oí t c ji2. For sume Arab rheturicians, like al-Zamaklishari (467-538 H) 
and al-Sakklki (555-626 H), ti* notion of ¿ c ja* can be fully accounted for by ti* 
rhetorical disciplines of c ilm al-ma'Ini and c ilm al-bayln. Since the first Hijrah 
century until our present time, ti* number oí examples quoted from the Qur’In 
by Arab rhetoricians has always outnumbered those quoted írom poetic discourse. 
Also, ti* major prerequisite of an exegete ¿s ti* mastery oí Arabic rhetoric. 

Arabic rhetoric has provided an invaluable ¿nsight into ti* intímate relation- 
ship between the text and its context. Arabic rhetoric has accounted for the fact 
that the text unfolds in a given context of situación. It has become the ílesh and 
blood oí Arabic. Thanks to Arabic rhetorical studies, we have become aware of ti* 
fact that language, i.e. a speech act, is context-sensitive. Similarly, through Arabic 
rhetorical studies, we have become aware of: 

1 the pragmatic íunctions oí Arabic discourse such as the relationship between ti* 
text producer, i.e. the communicator, and the text receiver, i.e. the addressee; 

2 the psychological and ideological State of the addressee and hls or her 
expectations; 
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3 concextual probabilicies; 

4 the careful selección of a given lexical item and íes appropriate posición in che 
proposición; 

3 the right proposición used ¿n che right situación and for che right addressee. 

These discourse criceria have paved the way for che incroduccion of semantic 
symax in Arabic as well as the pragmatic communicacive functions of diflerent 
word orders of the same proposición. According co chis linguistic-rhetorical 
analysis of Arabic, we are inducted into a stimulacing linguistic feature, namely, 
produce i vi ty. 1 According to word order theory, the communicator can produce 
various syntactic scruccures from che same proposición. However, each word order 
signáis a discincc pragmacic significación and each individual order is context- 
sensitive. In che lighc of rhecoric, che proposición is looked ac as being pregnant 
wilh concextual probabilities. 

This is not che end of che cask of Arabic rhecoric. Rhecoric has an exquisite 
ideological power. Alchough rhecoric is defined as the compxitibility of discourse 
wich ¿es contexc, a speech acc cannoc be effeccive ñor can ¿c liase ti* chrust co 
¿nfluence the addressee’s beliaviour or ideological posición unless it is 'beautifled' 
and ornamented* with special lexical and semantic decoracive cools chat belong co 
‘ilm al-bodl*. TTierefore, an effeccive speech acc is not achieved through the syn- 
cax of che language, ¿ts semancic convencióos, or its styliscic meclianisms alone, 
but racher ic should be sugar coated. Discourse is rexjuired co be effeccive, and 
eífectiveness can be achieved chrough che employment of figures of speech and 
embellishmencs as decoracive linguistic and rhecorical elemenes co consolídate che 
speech act’s psychological impace upon che addressee. Thus, through rhetoric, 
language turns into a magical social activity whose ¿nfluence seeps through our 
daily behaviour. 

Arabic rhetoric is a linguistic mems co a pragmatic end. Ic enables che 
communicator to achieve styliscic divexsicy through che employment of lexical 
mechanisms such as synonymy and polysemy, tlie use of embellishments and 
figures of speech, as well as through the employment of variegated word orders as 
pragmacically oriented linguistic pacterns. The major pragmatic objective of 
stylistic diversity is co avoid ennui and repecition. Given che ideological and 
psychological stace of the addressee, the communicator has successfully enter- 
cained his or her audience scyliscically. 

Arabic rhecoric lias taken che relationship becween the speaker and che 
audience very seriously. The speaker must make some assumpcions abouc che 
addressees cognitive abilicies, ideological posición, and contexcual resources. 
The rhetorical elassifleation of che addressees into the deniers, the sceptics, and 
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the open-minded has been a magnificent achíevement for che analysis of 
arguméntame discourse. Arabic rhetorical studies ha ve couched upon chis incer- 
esting textual linguiscic phenomenon thac can be considerad as che birth of the 
thiíd level oí linguistic analysis ¿n Arabic. In other words, we have been intro- 
duced to argumentativa texts, text typology, tl>e ncxion oí context, che notion of 
elegant introducción, and che linguistic-stylistic recjuiremencs of each cacegory of 
addressee. The communicacor has become more aware of che tools required for 
each addressee ¿n cerms of affirmation partides especially ¿n his or her argumen- 
tacive discourse. However, this level of analysis could have been further developed 
inco a fully íledged textual analysis since Arab rhetoricians have made an incer- 
escing reference during the fourth Hijrah cencury to text cypology such as oration, 
correspondence, argumentación, and reporting. In other words. Arab rhetoricians 
have not managed to escablish an independent atxl fully íledged textual level of 
analysis differenc from che word and che sentence levels of analysis. Alchough ic 
is an account chat goes beyond the sentence and their concern is with the 
addressee* State, they have not applied ¿c consiscencly to a running text level. 
They, however, referred to the linguistic and stylistic properties of argumentan ve 
proposicions and the need for an effective discourse to have an elegant preamble 
and a conclusión. 

Alchough the major objective of Arabic rhetoric is to achieve succinctness and 
effective context-sensitive discourse, there is an underlying parallel aim which is 
the realisation of accepcability of a given discourse. Thus, succinctness is not the 
only criterio» of Arabic rhetoric. Acceptability is one of the standards of texcual- 
ity and an important criterion of effective discourse.^ In other words, a text is 
unacceptable by the addressee ¡f it violares the syntactic, morphological, or pho- 
netic norms of the language regardless of ¿ts stylistic patcem and its ’beautifying* 
lexical or semantic elements. 

Arabic rhetoric has illuscrated the fact tlut Arabic is an exocic language. Arabic 
employs glamorous allegorical meanings which are not familiar to English on the 
cultural level. An interesting authentic example is the descripción of an Arab 
husband to his wife as - a cow tlut gives a lot of milk) ¿n front of an 

English midwife which is meanc to be a genuine compliment said in praise of his 
wife who has got no sltortage of milk for their newly bom baby. In English, how¬ 
ever, it is an insult to a lady if she is described as a ‘cow’. Similarly, Arabic employs 
allegorical images such as ( which literally meaos (killing to wash 

away the shame) while English employs non-allegorical meamng, i.e. it is called 
(lionour killing) whose back translación ¿nto Arabic is - tlae 

killing for the sake of honour). Even ¿n culture material lexical items chat have 
been borrowed from foreign languages, Arabic employs its rhetorical technique of 
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allegory ¿n che preces* of transfer of meaning. For inscance, the English expression 
(skyscraper) is rendered into Arabic as an ailegorical expression ) 

where Arabic employs an image of f s^uv' - bullfight or locking horns) ¿n which 
we have a building with two homs chat is engaged in buteing and locking horns 
wich the clouds*. Also, in argumentación, English employs a non-allegorical 
expression 'to refute* when someone’s thesis is proved wrong. In Arabic, however, 
we encounter an ailegorical expression ( ) literaily meming to burn the oppo- 

nent's thesis and diange it into charcoal*. Thus, it conjures up imagery. Similarly, 
metonymy in Arabic is culture-bound. The examples (- Zaid has got 
a lot of asiles) and (¿Ar* *íj - Zaid lias got a coward dog) which I give to my 
students in Arabic stylistics do not relate to them. Do these Arabic examples 
mean that Zaid received a massive gas bilí or that his dog does not bark? Tlie best 
apprcxich to unearth the Arabic culture-bound rhetorical feature is to provide 
the incrinsic significación, i.e. non-metonymy expression which is (Ziid is very 
generous) for both examples. Receiving many guests a day requires concinuous 
cooking which reejuires fire all the time that leaves accumulated ashes belund. 
The dog of the hosc family has become accustomed to several guests at day and 
night and does not bark at strangers anymore. TTius, it is described as ‘coward* as 
a metonymy for the generosicy of his owner. The same goes for the word 'owl* 
which lias two opposice connocacive meanings ¿n Arabic and English cultures. 
The lexical item ( - owl) can be employed in Arabic as a metonymy for ‘utter 

stupidicy* whereas in English, it is the Symbol of 'wisdom'. 

Whereas boch Arabic and English employ rhetorical expressions for the same 
nexion, each language employs a difTerent metaphor. For inscance, while Arabic 
employs which literaily means (to touch the pulse), English employs 

a diflerent metaphor for the same speech act, namely (to test the water) which 
literaily means (*U!I J+&S). Plants that are known to the speakers of the two 
languages may be labelled by dilferent rliecorical effeets. For inscance, ¿n English, 
we encounter the expression (sunílower) which alludes to a metaphorical meaning 
(the flower of the sun). Arabic, however, employs an ailegorical expression 
that mirrors a more vivid metaphorical significación. In Arabic, the word 
(sunílower) means (^>**¿1 ¿Z* - the worshipper of the sun). TTius, metaphor is 
language and culture-specific since each language shuns the metaphor of the other 
language. 

Tlie pre-Islamic expresión (mu c allaqat - odes) still dwells with us as speakers 
of Arabic. Tlie seven well-woven poems were hung on the walls of Ka'bah for 
people to read. Morphologically, the expression mu c allaqat is related to the verb 
fallaba - to hang something). However, the odes were hung in order to be read 
and entertain or iníluence the audience. Mcxlem standard Arabic has manipulated 
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this semantic overtone and employed it in joumalistic poli ti cal discourse. 
The verb fallaqa), however, lias gained another overtone or shade of meaning, 
namely <to commenc). Thus, we encouncer (ta'ilq - commentary), <ta c ]7q siyasi - 
pul ideal analysis, i.e. leader, leading arricie, or newspaper comment), and 
(mu'allíq siylsi - a política] commencator). Thus, rhetoricaily, we still luve our 
own mu'allaqat which racher tlun hung are writcen ¿n newspapers to be read for 
entertainíng or iníluencíng che readers. Thus, the pragmacic purpose of 
(mu'allaqlc) and (ta‘l7q) is still che same. 

Arabic rhecoric has enabled che linguísc to appreciace the pragmacic functions 
of* diííerent word orders. However, these pragmatic functions are also culture- 
specific such as che employment in reporting speech acts oí ai-musnad ilaihi 
and che ellipsts oí al-musnad ilaihi (see 4.8.2.1 and 4.8.2.2 respectively), che 
deíiniteness or indefmiteness oí al-musnad ilaihi (see 4.8.2.3 and 4.8.2.4 respec¬ 
tively), foregrounding and backgrounding oí al-musnad ilaihi (see 4.8.2.5.1 and 
4.8.2.6.2 respectively), and che linguiscic process oí restricción (see 4.11.5). 

Arabic rhecoric has sufTiciencly applied systematic grammatical, semantic, 
and phonological criteria ¿n che analysis of a given proposición. However, Arab 
scholars have not been unaware of íoreign rhecorical studies. Arab rhecoric has 
been enríe hed by Greek, Persian, and Indian rliecorical tradición. Tlie chird 
Hijrah century has witnessed a vigorous cranslation campiign of foreign works 
such as those of Ariscotle on rhecoric. For instance, che notion of a reporting 
proposición being true or faise reaches bick to the writings of Ariscotle. 

Arabic rhecoric is central co the sound appreciation oí Arabic language and 
culture and an essential component of any Arabic undergraduate or posegradu- 
ate programme for the learners oí Arabic as a foreign or second language. It 
is an invaluable tool for contrastive linguiscic analysis. contrastive literary 
analysis, and cranslation studies. Arabic rhecoric is the bridge between syntax and 
semantics. 

Language is an organism of sheer power. If language is the body, rhecoric is the 
soul. Rhetoric is che womb, che texc is the foecus, and the writer/ speaker is the 
midwife. Like tlie foetus, che cext is wrapped up wich three layers: word order, 
figures of speech, and embellishments. Lmguage wichout rhecoric is like curry 
wichouc spices. In other words, al-lughatu bilí ballghah kal-ta c ami bilí milh - 
language without rhetoric is like food without salt. Alchough grammar is an 
essential component of language, ¿c is rhetoric that doches the speech act 
wich elegance, effecciveness, and cranspaxency. Ic is this premise thac Rafl c ah 
al-Tahtawi (1801-1873), the Egypcian man of lecters, has expressed in his verse: 
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A speech act wichouc ^ramnur is like food wichout sale and grammar wichout 
poeciy is like darkness wichout morning. 

For al-Tahtííwi, poecry in the above verse ailudes to effective language with 
rlie corte al devices. In other words, language is che weapon and words are che 
ballets. 
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Abiolute metaphor 
Accuucive nunation 
Active partió iple 
Acute diocernment 
Addresaee 
Aflinity 

Allitmution tools 

AHitmed dispraise 

Alle£orical attribution 

Allegorical lubject 

Allegory 

Alliterarion 

Allusitxt 

Ambiguity 

Amph¡£Ouri 

Anagram 

Aiupl«>ta 

Anaphonc reference 

Annals 

Antime tabole 

Amithesis 

Apocopate artide 

Apodotis 

Apoloxy 

Apostrophe 

Apposition 


UIUI i 




; v -i .-L'j.'j! 

* y» Cj.yi 


c! jj-f ,> ^ ^--1 


(J^) ltSjJI 

(. >iül . U ¿¿¿J) óuiJ 
p>K»J 

JÜD» 


JV 
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Artistic iimgery 
Assertive (qad) 

Asimilación 

Assonaiue 

Asceism 

Astonishment 

Asyndecic proposición 

Asyndecon 

Accallimencs 

Accribucion 

Avoiding redundanc disiouise 

Áyah-fiiial words 

Baikgroundtd inchoacive 

Baikgounding 

AI-badi*iyyic 

Blinded diseourse 

Blinding 

Bombase 

Borrowed 

Borrowed-trom 

Bortowed-eo 

Brcvity succinccness 

Cacophony 

Cadenee 

Case endings 

Cacathresis 

Cacapltora 

Cacapltoric referente 

Causaliey relacionship 

Censure 

Chiasmus 

Circumstance 

Circumstance senienie 

Clicicised pronuun 

Coding 

Cogniiive allegory 
Cognitive due 
Cogniiive simile 
Common noun 


SM-^ (») 

«‘UP 

e-J 


d-a> 

Miu 
AtSf\ 

d* jl»’ 1 
>> ¡Ji- 

W / w /( j 
N-J 

-oj * 3 J M 

~y-> 
i_J J=V< 4ÜS 

jJII.2 .1 

|J*»~d •*)» 
S-J -Í'AJ 


(VsJiyjyi) : 

J-J 


V*) JWV' 
■/=*>- 
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Cummun significación 

t-UJ 

Communicator 

-¿■SI f ¿u 

Compatibility oí discourse 


wiih context 


Compljinc 


Complete jinli 


Complete non-relatedness 

jlLiiVi L’-i 

Complete relatedness 

'J-S 

Complex asuntante 

¿.J >->_J 

Compound simile 


Conceit 


Condicional (ammá) 

(ü) 

Condicional pitcicle 

Uj¿¡ ¡Ij 

Condicional ¿entente 


Condicional verb 


Condolence 

Ñ>i 

Coníirmed similc 

* j‘- *jj 

Congruent distoutse 


Conjoined co 


Conjunction 

J-j» 

Conjunccive elenients 

VjU ¿J ¿A 

Connoeatíve meaning 

( 'J 1 

Consolidación oí judgement 


Consonante 

) WiJ 

Construtt noun phrase 

-J 1 -J-*., 

Context oí situation 

(Ju-JO 

Contextual efíeets 


Contextual implicatutes 


Contextual meaning 


Continuity and progrnsion 


Conversacional implicacures 


Co-ordination 

wiW 

Co-ordination partióle 


Definiteness 


Definiteness by proper noun 


Demonstrative pronoun 

W H 

Denial interrogar i ve 


Denial reporting 
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Denier 

Denotativa meaning 
Designación restricción 
Detached pronoun 
Detailed simile 
Dialéctica! mannerism 
Diatribe 
Diminution 
Dis juna ion 
Dispraise 
Discasteful style 
Discorted jiñas 
Dual assonance 
Effective discoutse 
Effective simile 
Effective style 
Elegance of discourse 
Elegance of introducción 
Elegant word order 
Elegy 
Ellipsis 

Elliptical succinctness 

Eloquence 

Eloqutnt discourse 

Embellishments 

Enhanced metaplior 

E panudos 

Epanorthosis 

Epistrophe 

Epitrope 

Epiaeuxis 

Eulogy 

Eupliemism 

Euphony 

Evaluar i ve discourse 
Evasive response 
Excepted 
Excepted from 


p» 

J—J / J—iú ^ 

J 

>—a.2 jJiü» .1 

J-a 

P 

*jp vjM 
ppj pp 
e*- 1 

¿A*** 

u —a 

cP'P 
áp p ¿ j-í-Vi 
(A^ 1 ) P» j ^ 
VPT 
W» /P 

(palü^sp) 

:' -j i.-vi 

óipü 
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Excepción 


Excepción parcide 

¡iJ 

Excepción sencence 


Exhorcacory oracory 


Exordium 


Explicarure* 


Explicic mecaphor 


Explicic negación 

eu-*** 1 

Explicic noun 

v-x* H 

Explicic ptonoun 

J-i» 

Explicic simile 


Explicic speedi acc 


Excca 

ü—á / ¿fi 

Fabricaced jiñas 


False repon i ng 


Figuracive skills 

J» 

Figure oí clioughc 

» jyAl 

Figures oí speech 


Foregrounded predicare 

^ x- 

Foregrounding 


Forms oí affirmarion 


Fucure telacionship 

ÑU—li UXdi 

Gachering oracory 

vJVial 

General negación 


General isacion 

- % V 

Generalisacion relaciooshíp 


Genicive 


Genicive nunacion 


Govemmenc office derks 

S**» / u¡,* U* 

Grammacical congruicy 


Grammacical incongmicy 

■ i-'.-- 

Grammacical unaccepcabilicy 

s¿) .>!•, 

Grammacically unaccepcable 


Harangue 

i; --' 1 , i -ti 

Head-cai! 


Heavy afTirmacion (nDn) 

±£,j 

Hiddenntss 

(Wl>) .UiJ 

Highly evaluacive discourse 

ys \Ujiu *áJ 
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Homeopcocon 

Hope 

Hypallage 

Hyperbolc 

Ul-fbrmedness 

Imagery simile 

Imaginary simile 

Imperacive 

Impiicacures 

Implicic 

Implicic mecaphor 
Implicic pronoun 
Implicic simile 
Impossibilicy 
Inchoacíve 
Incomplece jiñas 
Incongruenc discoutse 
Incongruicy 
Incongruous sounds 
Indefiniceness 
Intnrming 
Inicial (lám) 

Inicial reporcing 
Inkhorn cerms 
Insctumenc relacíonship 
Interrógame 

Interrógame implying negación 

Intertexcuality 

Incrinsic accribucion 

Incrinsic cesciiccion 

Incrinsic significación 

Inversión resunción 

Irony 

Jiñas 

Joined sencence 

Léase evaluacive discourse 

Lexical aífirmacion 

Lexical doseness in arciculacion 
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Lexical due 
Lexical congruity 
Lexical embellishments 
Lexical incongruity 
Lexical icem 
Lexical likeneu 
Lexical meaning 
Lexical oddiiy 
Lexical well-formedneis 
Lexical!)' alike words 
Light affirmation (nün) 
Likened 
Likened -io 
LinguUtic allegory 
LinguUtic deviation 
LinguUtic instinct 
LinguUtic patterns 
LinguUtic signallíng 
LinguUtic structures 
Litotes 

Matked »'uid otder 
Met abóle 
MetalepsU 
Metaphor 

Metaphoi componente 
Meter 

Metonymy categories 

Metonymy of an allinity 

Metonymy of an ateribute 

Metonymy of a modified 

Mixed metaplior 

Moderation 

Modo of teporting 

Modificaron 

Modified 

Modifier 

Morphological congruity 
Morphological incongtuity 


cí-íu -iva 

(ii'-K 




J 






i jL*iJ 

*a~3 ¡JA 
«*—> V-* 

_ V— vJ V'i^ 

StjUJ 
**■» J»J 
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Morphological jiñas 


Morphological System 


Múltiple antithesis 

suy.i 

Múltiple símile 

* J'-- 1 

Naked metaplior 

ílj¿J i jUi-V' 

Natural dispos ¡ñon 


Naturalness 


Necessary requitement relationship 


Negated antithesis 


Neologism 


Nominal sentence 

v*-J 

Nominalised noun 


Nominal i ve nunation 


Non-allegorical attribution 

jJ. JlJ > ¿i* 

Non-intrinsic significaron 

>✓***» 

Non-intrinsic subject 

(j¡**±*) S*' > ^ 

Non-negated antithesis 


Non-request informing 

^ .uiyi 

Non-retemblante jiñas 


Nunation 


Obligation relationship 

s-jvj 

Observation 

<«^l 

Odd lexical item 

i-A 

Odes 


Open-minded 


Oration 

i i'-i’i 

Orator 


Order system 


Original sentence 


Oxymoron 

^ JajVI 

Parallelism 

<ua-üi) 

Paronomasia 

. -WY) v>>» 

Part-to-whole relationship 

«E*J 

Parcial negation 

„-a~- 

Passive participle 


Past relationship 

< <C0di ) JSU 

Perceptible simile 


Periphrasis 
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Permanency 


Personifkation 

(^') sW^I' 

Pltonetic congruity 


Pltonetic incongruity 

jU») M 

Pltonetically clase words 

cJJt. 

Place of aniculation 


Place relationship 

; ; u.i ¿>v¡ 

Plural oí multitude 


Plural oí puucity 

«Hlf» 

Poeiic líteme 


Poetry 


Política! oratory 

ÑJ*J*A** 

Polyptoton 


Polysemy 

ja***sp 

Polysendetic sentences 


Polysendeton 

¿-J* 

Portioning 


Praise 


Predicate 

.2 ai—J .1 

Predícate status 

J JjJ 

Prefix 


Premise 


Preposición and its complement 

>«>>*-> 

Preposicional p tu ase 

>>»*> 

Ptohibition 

V** 

Ptolixity 


Pronominal 

<V>~) >--.'-^<1 

Pronominal isation 

* | Í. *»Í ^Ic y*« ÍJ jC 

Pronoun 


Proper noun 


Prophet's praise 


Prose 


Prosody 


Protasis 

J- 

Proverbial metaphor 

á ' i*--’ 1 í 

Pun 

,a .2 (^ - ,W) .1 

Quadriliteral verb 

J»* 

Quotation 

(j^> • jí>. . «¿-vi > 
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Raising suspense 


Raiionalistic technique 


Real world 


Rebuke 


Rebui 


Rebutía! elemeni 

JÜ -.ul 

Rebulla! ot opponent s argumeni 

^ ^ *- 4: a: 

Refreí 

1 

Relaiive pronoun 

Ja-a-» 

Reporiing 


Reporting added valué 

^aJ,jV 

Reporiing valué 

>Sll ¡Új 

Repugnani sounds 


Request informing 


Requesi reporting 

jáJI 

Reiemblame jiñas 


Rescrained siyle 


Restricied 

ja-¿*> 

Resirieied-io 

O ■ jj-W 

Restria ion 

a-». 

Resiriciion oí a modified 

ff-vA 

to a modifier 

Restricción oí a modifier 

vA ^ 

to a modified 

Restriciion panicle 

;-a> y 

Resuli relaiiomhip 

nPüw 

Reverse jiñas 

uU^ 

Reverse simile 

_ y¿. uu 

Reversed order 


Reward and punislimeni 


Rlietoric 

icXJ 

Rlieiorical delkieney 


Rlieiorical inimiiabiliiy 

M' 1 

Rlieiorical quesiion 

y-*;* 

Rliyme 

v¡-¿> 

Riddle 


Sarcasm 


Scepiica! 

“a“ 
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Scholaetic approach 


Scholaetic (racional) theologv 

a 

Scholaetics 


Senuntic allirmation 


Senuntic ambiguity 


Senuntic embellishmente 


Senuntic feature 

> yo¿i 

Senuntic incoogruity 


Senuntic link 


Senuntic meaning 


Senuntic well-formednees 


Shift 


Simile 

w 

Simile categórica 


Simile componente 


Simile element 

Viüs'ji 

Simile ende 


Simile lea ture 


Single simile 

*>•«#* 

Sluggish sentence 

(S^> 

Sluggish style 


Solid style 


Solo restricción 


Specific relationehip 


Specification 


Specificity 


Scagnation period 


S tanza 


State oí the addreseee 

vUüuu- 

State relationship 

V-u iEU 

Strong style 


Styliecic complexity 

V**' 

Stylietic disereity 


Stylietic impurity 


Stylietic incongruity 


Styliecic oddity 


Styliecic purity 


Styliecice 

-ji-yi^le 
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Subject 


Subjcci status 

JjJ 

Sublime style 

VjkJ 

Substantiation 


Substituted relationship 


Succinctness 

JW>'| 

Suffix 


Superlluous patríeles 

ioJ jt ^ J¿i\ 

Supplementary restricción 


Sutprise patríele (idhá) 

<•>!> 

Symbolic poetty 


Symbulism 

<«/»**> >j> 

Synopsis simile 


Syntaetie srtuetute 


Tail-head 


TanfTs 


Tapinosis 


Taswif 


Text processing 


Text producet 

/j O 

Textual weaving 


Ttiliteral vetb 


Ttuthful tepotting 


Two ends of restriction 


Underlyíng meaning 


Unmarked wotd otdet 


Unnatutal style 


Unnatutal discourse 

;.x-- úi 

Unnaturalness 

/ Jül 

Untestricted simile 


Unttuthful tepotting 


Vetb attachments 

J-J ctfU- 

Vetb status 

J»i!i ¿Aiki. J ,J 

Verbal sentence 

-+Ui éu> 

Vetbosity 

JókVl 

Violation of linguistic norms 


Vocative 

.laJ> 

Well-formedness 

C*-» / fA Jsí / 
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Well-woven poems 
Whole-to pan rclalionship 
Wish 

Wish panules 
Word form 
Word urdir 
Zeugma 


¡XUI 

1 

i-ÜI JÜ 
J—’^í i 
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NOTES 


1 PREAMBLE TO ARABIC RHETORIC 

1 Semantics is a branch of linguistics that is concemrd with the study ot meaning in a 
givrn language. In linguistic analysis. che linguist is concemcd with the study of thc 
se man tic properties oí a given language. Semantics also deais vith semantic relations 
such as synonymy and antonymy as well as thc analysis oí sentences in terms oí thc 
semantic fe acures of thc constituent lexical ítems. For more details. sec John Lyons 
(1977), Semantics. 2 vols, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 

2 In linguistic studies. pragmatics is concerned with the study of language from thc 
point of view of the language user. í.e. the communicator, the chojees he or she malees 
in a speech event. the influente of context or the addressee's State on the selección of 
a specific syntactic structure. thc communicative functions of a given speech act. the 
implicatures that an addressee can discem from a given sentence. and the psycholog* 
ical tmpact of a given sentence upon the addressee. 

3 Lmguistically. the nocion oí 'proposinon' is part of grammatical and semantic analy* 
sis. This expression will be employed throughout thc present work to refer to any 
Arabic speech act or statement in the form of a simple declarative sentence. In other 
mords, the expression 'proposition* re (en mterchangeably to the notion of 'sentence'. 
However, in Arabcc rhctoric. although difterent syntactic constructions can express 
the same proposition. thesc distinct construcción* are context-sensitive, are carefully 
selected by thc language user, and are tailored according to thc psychologjcal State of 
the addressee. In other words. distinct propositions express difterent pragmatic func¬ 
tions. However. theocetically speaking. both expressions 'proposition* and 'sentence' 
are employed m our work to refer to a group of lexical Ítems which express a complete 
thought. 

4 The impact oí a speech act upon the text rece i ver is referred to by European linguists 
as perkicutxioiry effcct. For more details. see IXms, S. (1960) ’Perlcxutions', in Searle. J.R., 
Keifer. F., and Bierunsch. M. (eds), Spttch Act Tbcorj ami Pragmafia, pp. 37-33 and 
Hickey, L. (1998) Perlocuttonary, equivalence: marking. exegesis and recontextualt* 
axatiom*. in H>ckey f L. (ed.) Tht Pragmatics of Traasíation. pp. 217-232. 

3 Throughout the present work, the notion oí «ell-formedness ts employed to refer to 
the construcción of Arabic sentences m terms of being grammaticai. An effectivc 
sentence should not viólate the syntactic conventions oí Arabic. The result of break* 
ing grammatical rules leads to meffective and unacceptable dtscourse and the sentence 
is described as ill*formed‘ and rhetorically impotent. Thus. well -formedness is linked 
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to grammaticality. Hoitvcr, a weU-formcd sentence may be meaningless. as in: 

^ ^ V 1 #d í; - The judge has sentenced Zaid foc Ufe 

because he is innoce nt ol murder. 

This is an ineffective proposition because ic is semanticaily ill-form«d and its 
íll-lormcdness is actnbutcd to the lact that ít is semantically concradjccory. 
Simtlarly, in: 

tüh Jl j)‘ Jdd vaa _ The baby boy has gonc to the uní- 
versity to del i ver his lecnire to the students. 

where ill-formedncss is made bccause the sentence is employed in a non-allegorical 
sen se. However. this proposition is well-lormed i f the text producer employs it as a 
metaphor to express sorcasm (see 5.4.2. 2.1.2). 

6 It is interesting to note that since the 1970s. the nocions context and text typology 
have rece i ved a considerable amount oí interese in moJern Euro pean linguistics. 

2 HISTORICAL REVIEW 

1 The word text' is employed throughout this worfc to refer to any wntten or 
spoken spcech act be it a word, a sentence. or a hiil runmng text oí any length. The 
expeession 'text producer' applies to any communicator. Le. speaker/wnter. o f 
any text. 

2 c Ilm al-ma c iiu is a theocy developed by the well-known rhetoncian c Abd al*Qáhir 
al-Jurjinj (d. 471 or 474 H). It is a grammar-governed word order system that relers 
to the changes in the order o/ sentence constituents so that distinct pragmatic fuñe- 
tions can be attained. According to this discipline ol Arabic rhetoric. a spcech act does 
not only convey thoughts but also reveáis the text producer's attitude that can be 
understood vu the inferential ability of the addressee. 

3 Abu ‘Ukuidah Ma c mar b. al-Muthanni is the student of the well-known grammarian 
al-Khain b. Ahmed al-Farihldi <100-173 H). 

4 Al Sarfah means (dissuavion or diversión) which ls derived from the verb varaia (to 
dissuade or divert soeneone from doing something). This notion is directly related to 
the notion of i c |¿r ol Qur'anic discourse. This is introduced by the theologian Ibrihlm 
al-Nazzám, the teacher o i al-Jáhia. who claims that the i c >iz of Qur'ánic discourse in 
terms of the linguistic and rhetorical features is mainly attributed to the fact that 
AUáh has dissuided the Arabs, i.c. sarafahum. from producing a discourse similar to 
that of the Qur'an. Among other scholastics who are proponents ol al-sarfah are 
al-Rummim <d. 386 H) and Ibn Sinán (d. 466 H) while opponents ol al-sarfah are 
those such as al-Khatcábi (d. 388 H), al-B&qillini (d. 403 H). and c Abd al-Jabbir 
al-Asad Ábidi (d. 413 H). For further details on the notion of i‘)iz, see 2.3. 

3 Artstotle wrote six books on logtc which are known collectivcly as the OrgiUMV. These 
are Categoriae (Categories). De Interpretatxme (On Interpretaron), Analytica Priora 
(Prior Analytics). Analytica Posteriora (Posterior Analytics), Tópica (Topics). and De 
Sophisticis Elenchis (On Soplustica Rekutations). 

6 The context ol siraation and the educational State ol the addressee also influente the 
seleetton ol lexical Ítems, as in: 

diüi > ^ ^j _ pi casc g ¿ vc t he salt. 
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which stylistically contrasta wíth íts counterpart speech act: 

_ Pícate give me five gnrm oí todium 

chlonde. 

because (hese two stylistically distinct speech acts occur in diíferent contexts oí 
situación and are produced íor discincc addressees. 

7 The other scholars who ha ve provided senous uxirk on c ilm al-badi* are Qudimah 
(d. 337 H) and then al- c Askan (d. 393 H). 

8 Al-Jur|ini‘s book Da/j'i/at-tfa 2 is a major uxirk on Arabic rhetoncal studies in which 
he provides a hilly tledged tbeory ol word order known as c ilm al-m‘áni which litex- 
ally means *the science ot meanings'. For al-Jurjám, however. it tbeoretically means 
'the meanings oí syncax', i.e. semantic syntax. The major thesis ol chis chcory ts that 
a gira) proposición can have many additional, ix. underlymg, signiticacions different 
trom its súrtate structure, ix. explicit, meaning. This. in a way. is a tbeory chac bears 
resemblance to that put torward by che American linguist Noam Ghomsky m his book 
Synsactu Strmturu in 1937 and Asptcts c/ tht Tbcorj </ Syntax in 1963 tn which 
Chomsky claims chac an iníimce set oí sencences can be generaced by a ti rute set oí 
grammacical rules. In other words. various grammatical pactems can be generated 
írom a single hnguistic construcción. 

9 Reterence co che nocion oí i c jái is usually associaced wich the ditference in opimon on 
both che rhetoncal and che cheological levéis between the cwo antagomses, the 
Mu c tazilites and che Ash c aries. From a rhetoncal studies perspective, che ma|or dit- 
íerence between them is whether che i c )az oí the Qur*án is actributed to its eloquence 
or to its word order. From a theologtcal point of view. however. cheir ditterence is more 
serious. The Mu'tazilites claim chac the Qur'án is created while the Ash c aries claim 
chac che Qur'in is noc created. The other magir diíference between these scholastic 
rirals is rclatcd co Qur'ánic expressions that signify Alláh's epithets and ñames 
(sitac wa'asmá' alláh). The Mirtazilites are opposed co assign human atcribuces co 
Alláh and claim chac Qur'ánic expressions such as accnbutes or nouns denote allegor- 
ical, ix. # non-intnnsic, significación*. However, the Ash c aries claim chac chese 
Qur'ánic expressions and ALláh's ateributes are non-allegorical and that cheir meanings 
should be understood licerally even chough chey are shared by human features. These 
inelude words like (o]-‘arsh - che chrone). (al-yad — che hand). (al- c ain - che eye), 
(baslr - seeing), and (saml* - heanng). Conseqnencly, chese diiferences have feacured 
in their assignmencs ol figures ol spcech in Qur'ánic discourse. 

10 The rhecorical expressions al-khabar wal-talab (reporting and requesting) are later on 
referred co by other rhetoricians as al-khabar wal-inshá' (reporting and íníorming) 
cspccLilly by al-Jurjám (d. 471 or 474 H) who employs them in his new rhetorical dis¬ 
cipline ot c i!m aJ-mi < áni (word order). See Ghapcer 4. 

11 f Ali al-Jurjám his contused che rhetoncal íeatures chac be Ion g co c ilm al-bayán (fig¬ 
ures ol speech), such as metaphor and simile. wich rhecorical features that belong co 
c ilm al-badi* (embellishmencs), such as ancichesis, al-jinis and hyperbole. 

12 1c must be noced chac due to che fact chac Arabic and English are linguiscically and 
culturally meongruous languages, che translations oí the pragmacically chirged 
inverted Arabic word orders cannoc enjov semancically equivalenc English transía- 
cions. Tberefore, che translations may not mirror che same pe r loe uno na ry impact (see 
footnote 14 below) upon che Arab reader.'hearer. Thus. che rhetoncal effeets and 
concextual implicacures c^ the Arabic sentences may not, ac times, be echocd by their 
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English councerparcs. The translación of chese examples is only an approxtmation in 
cerms ol pragmacic significación and perlocutionary effect. On thc notion ol pragmacic 
overtones, ser Chapter 4, and on thc nocion ol pcrlocutionary effect. sec footnocc 19 
in Chapeer 4. 

13 Fot Nils Enk EnkvLse and others (1964: 25), stylc is alio defined as a deviación Irocn 
a norm and norms seem co be roughly circumscribed b>* contexc, including time, 
place, and sicuation. From a theoretical Iinguistics poinc ol view, Arabic his bosic 
word order and derived word order. The laeter category ol order is referred eo as 
denved order unce ir is derived chrough grammatical rules from che basic order. For 
more decails on chis linguiscic-stylistic feacure ot conscituenc ordenng in Arabic dis¬ 
emine. ice Abdul-Raof 1998 (chapter 3) and 2001 (chapcer 1) for sencence structure 
in Arabic. 

14 A speech act is produced as an act ol communicaeion in a gtven contexc lor a given 
addressee in order co achieve certam perlocucionary effeets on che addressee. Auscin 
(1962: 101) defines perlocutionary eftéct as saying someching chat wiil oteen, oc even 
normally. produce cercain consequencial effeets upen che feelings. thoughcs. oc actions 
oí the audience. or ol che speaker, or ol ocher persons: and ic may be done with che 
design, intención, or purpose of produemg them. A perlocucionary acc for Austin 
(ibid: 109), therefore. is what wc bnng abouc or achieve by saying someching, such as 
convinctng, persuadmg. decermining. oc. even. say. surprising or misleadtng. For 
Davis (1980: 39), it ls the speaker s causing che hearer to do someching. For more 
decails on che nocion of perlocutionary effect. sce foocnoce 19 in Chapter 4. 

15 The relationship becween eexe and concext has been che focus ol research in modern 
European linguiscics which highitghcs che universal lace chac che cext unfolds in ics 
concexc and chac scyle is a link beeween contexc and linguiscic form. 

16 This indicaces chat al-Zamakhshan (467-538 H) does noc recognise c ilm al badí c as an 
independenc field ol rhetorical scudies and chac he ineludes ics feacures within che dis¬ 
cipline ol c ilm ai-ma c ani. 

17 The first rheconcian who has providcd serious research in che field ol al-badi* is Ibn 
al-Mu c tazz (d. 296 H) whose book j¡ BaJf pros* id es che fine dccailed accounc of 
embellishmencs in Arabic, i.e. al-badi‘ rhetorical feacures. Rhecoricians like Ibn 
al-Mu c cazz and Qiadamah (d. 337 H) recognise c ilm albxif as an independent rhccoocal 
discipline while al-Zamakhshiri. al-Rizi (544-606 H). and al-Sakkáki (d. 626 H). do 
not regard c ilm al-badi* as an indepcndent rhetorical fie Id and have merged ics feacures 
wich c ilm al-ma c áni. 

18 Badr al-D¡n b. Máiik al-Ti'i is che son c^che well-known Arab grammanan Ibn Milik 
who wrote che Atfiyysb on Arabic grammar. Ic is a poem cocnpiled ol 1000 verses 
explaining Arabic grammacical rules. 

19 It is meeresemg co noce chac a summary ol an already summarised xcount his also 
ap^eared in che eighth Hijrah cent un-. For inscance. al-QizwJni*s first book Talkhii 
j/ Muf 't.;» which is in icself a summary of al-Sikkiki's book MkfiJft dJ-‘Uf.vm is again sum- 
marised by ocher rhccoricians such as Ahmed b. c Ali al-Subki (d. 773 H) and Sa c ad al-DTn 
Mas c üd al-Tafcázáni (d. 791 H). Thus. al-Qizwíms summarised book is summarised agam. 

20 The verb Calaza) is a quadriliceral verb with an inicial hamzah <fi‘il rubá‘i mahmúz). 
i.e. beginrung wich a redundanc hamzah (hamzah za'idah). Each quadnliceral verb on 
che paccern ol <af c ala). ics oominaiised noun should be on che pattern of (if c il) as in 
(a c )aza / i*|az), (aslama - to become a Muslim / islam - Islam), (akhraja - co gec some 
ching or someone ouc / ikhrij - geccing some thing or someone ouc), and (a c lama - co 
inform / i‘lim - informing). 
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21 For the Mu'clzj lites, like al*J¿hiz. the expression al*ía*ihah (eloquence) is employcd 
whencrer chey refer to che nocion oí i'jiz oí Qur’anic style. In other words. for them, 
al'tisihah ls synonymous wich i c |iz. Howcver, the Ash'aries. like al-Jurjani and 
al*Baqillani, employ che expression order System racher chan al-ta*ihah when the)* 
dea! wich che notion ot ffiz. Theretbrc, in cernís ot che rhetoncal analysis ot che notion 
ot i‘jiz, che expression al-nazm', i.e. order syseem. is a jargon cmploycd by che 
Ash c aries whtle the expression ’al-tasihah’, j.e. eloquence. is a jargon employed by che 
Mu‘tazilites who deny chac i c jaz is actnbuced co order system. The Mu c tazjlites abo 
employ al-tasihah co denoce lexical and scmantic well-íormedness and consider 
eloquence as a characteristic íeacure ot efléctire speaker*. 

22 Incertexcualicy is ooe oí the seven standard* ot textuality developed by Roben de 
Beaugrande and Woltgang Dressler (1981). 1c is a texc linguistic íeacure chac retérs co 
che dependence ot a texc upon anocher. In other words, che production and intelligi* 
bility ot a given eexe depends upon che pameipants' a w arenes* ot other cexts. 

3 ELOQUENCE AND RHETOR1C 

1 The full ñame oí this prc* Islamic poce is Rab^ah b. Dubai c ah who was the Knight oí 
his tribe called Bakr. Jahdar, howcver, is his mckname which means (shon). 

2 This is similar to stylistic oddicy in English when we wrongly irse che uxirds (purse) 
and (handhig) with masculine nouns. In ocher words, che se two words collocace with 
íemimne nouns, i.e. the)* are ítems chit belong co ladies. For men, the altemative 
words (wallet) and (bag) are used. 

3 Rhetoric is aimed ac the heart and mind oí the addressce. This is typtcally truc in 
argumentación (al-jadal) which is a vital aspect oí rheconc. The audience should be 
addressed according to the level their understanding as well as their psychologtcal 
and ideological scace. Thcrc are írec-minded people whose support to one s argument 
is quite possible. Other people, howcver, may be scepcical ot the communicacor's 
premise, like tloacing voters in an election campaign. The chird catcgoey ot audience 
is chose who reject whac one says. An cíteccive commumcator needs co be capable oí 
proving a poinc oí view correct, rebuteing a mistaken opinión, and substanciacing a 
claim. Thus, a rhecorically eftective cext should be picched at che righc level ot che 
addressee's State ot mind. 

4 For Sperber and Wilson (1986: 13), contexc is a psychological construcc, a subset oí 
che hearer s assumpcions abouc the world. From the concext, the propositional torm oí 
che speech act and che proposicional atcicude expressed can be interred (ibid: 193)* 
For more decails, see íootnoce 6 in Chapcer 2. 

3 Difrerenc word orders ot a given proposición lead to distincc interabie ínterpretations. 
In other words. word order change is rhecorically and semancically onenced. Various 
degrees ot rhecorical etíect are cooveyed by difrerenc writteivspoken eexes by difrerent 
cext producen who are expected co employ various sentence structures, synonyms, and 
íorms cí brevity and verbosity. 

4 WORD ORDER 

1 Enkvtst. N.E., Spencer, J., and Grcgory, MJ. 0964) Lmgmiitks ¿ikJ St/k. London: 
Oxford Univemcy Fre!ss. p. 30 reíers co che relationship becween contexc and style. 
Contexcs, in che view ot Enkvisc tí aJ.. vary from one language, culture, and time co 
anocher. 
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2 Information s truc tu re is pnmarily concemcd with thc order ot lexical ítems withm 
a sencence. In other words, ic is related to the s truc ture of sen teñe c constituents in 
cerms of their cocnmumcative valué. Lexical Ítems can provide either oíd Information 
that is known already to the addressee or new Information that is noc known to the 
addressee. Oíd Information usually occurs sentence-initially and new Information 
may occur senter.ce-fmally. Oíd Information carnes a low communicative valué, 
i.e. low informativity, while new Information relays a high commumcative valué. 
Hits is an aceount that is related to fonctional sentence pervpective (FSP) and the 
Prague school of lingüistica. The FSP is parricularly concemcd with the communici* 
tive dynamism that is attnbuted to information strucmre within a given proposition. 
Quirk. R.. Greenbaum. S. f Leech. G. f and Svartvik, J. 0972) A Grammar tf 
ConScmptrarj Eng/iib, London: Longman. p. 937 are cntical ol the grammars ot the 
past which. in their view, have neglected this aspeet o* language and praise modern 
linguistics that has mide a clcar contribution to the understanding ot how language 
works. 

3 The linguistic phenomenon ot word order change that leads to change in meaning and 
srylistic overtones has receivcd a great deal ot interest by modern European lingULSts. 
Among European scholars who refer to the aesthetic etfect oí word order change are 
Firbas. J. 0966) 'On detining the theme in tunctional sentence analysis*. Trataux 
Linganíiqua Je Progne, 1, pp. 267-280; Chale, W.L (1974) Language and 
Consciousness'. Language, 50. 1, pp. 111-133; Chafe, W.L. 0976) Giveness con- 
trashireness, definiteness. subjeets, topics and points of view*. in Li, C. (ed.) Sabject jkJ 
Ttpir. pp. 26-55; Clark, H.H. and Clark, E.V. (1977) PiyMcgy anJ Language, New 
York; Harcourt Brace Jovanovich Inc.; Hopper, P.J. (1979) ‘Aspects ot fore grounding 
in discourse*. Syníax and Semamtia, 12. pp. 213-241; and Andrews, A. 0985) The 
major functions c^ the noun phrase'. in Shopen, T. (ed.) Langtuge TypoUgy anJSyntaetjc 
DeserrptMn, 1. pp. 62-154. 

4 Pragmatic effeets are context-sensitive, i.e. they are conditioned by the context of 
situation. The pragmatic eftcct is also related to thc communicative function ot the 
message. 

5 lt is worthwhile to note that the affirmation particle ( J) should be employed in the 
following four linguistic environments only; 

i sentence-initially. as in: 

_ Za«l is i n nocen t. 

li when there is the aífirmation letter (J ) prefixed to the predícate ot ínna, as in: 

- I thought tlut ZomJ ii standing. 

¿l ¿I - God incitin tlut the hypocrites are liare. Q63:l. 

■ii alter the oath. u in: 

‘••fJt'Mj'iÁA*, -BjrGod Zx,d is innocent. 

ív alter the reportmg speech inttiated by verbs like ( -W — to say). as in: 

■JJ* i,' W-* _ Zaid said tlut 'Amr was ,ust. 

'J. - I said tlut your brixher was tiavelling. 
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Therclore, we can ocily emptoy ( J 1 ) in the above sentences. However, wr employ (J ) 
in thc following coses: 

i when its predicóte does not have thc affirmacion letter ( J ), os ¿n: 


r **\*;‘J ¿ili _ i thought chic Zaid was standing. 

y ¡b\ - 1 know thit thc garden is beautiful. 
y -I testily that thc problem is very complicated. 
íi in interrogativo spccch acts, as tn: 


t llfi •. Did you say that Zaid is ínnocent? 

* y ¿J* 1 - Do yuu think thit Zaxd is ill? 

6 Dillerent word orders genérate distinct contextual unplicatures, i.e. contextúa! efteets 
(scc feo t note 11 later). These implicacures are inferable interpretación* by che 
addressee in the lighc ol thc surrounding context ol situation. Word order is also ínter- 
relaced to eífcctive discourse and what styliscic patcems are required to gam the 
Information needed. For instante, ít my Inend Ahmad is aware that (my sister) 
has arrived but does not know which means ol transpon she has caken ñor does he 
know which day she has arnved. Ahmad, as a communicator, needs to ask me three 
questions about my síster's arrival. However, he is expcctcd to produce eífective dis« 
ceñirse. Which one of the following two sets oí interrogativo is a sublime effective 
style? 


Set l: * py •* fy> •• Did your sister arnve on Saturday or 

Sunday? 

f IjV* 1 J r* éj\k} j - Did your sister come by airplañe or by car? 

* V'a e luí'-í ^<U — Did your sister come on loot or by a means of 

transpon ? 

Set 2: 9 f*-* ’ry - Did your sister come on Saturday? 

r iyik» J ¿lÜ ^..u¡ _ Dd >jlur SIStef (0<ne b» ai rp lañe? 

* u - Did your sister come on íoot? 


Rhetorically, the first set represents highly effective Arabic speech acts. 

7 Status is used here to reler to the occurrence ol sub)ect, its ellipsis, its defmite or 
indehmte forms, and its foregrounding or kuckgrounding in a given sentence. Status 
is also concerned with the linguistic conditions or the environment ol che grammati* 
cal category ol subject and predicate and their behaviour in terms of word arder 
within a given sentence. 

8 The nocion ol a reporting proposttion being truc or false is port of philosophical 
semantics which is concerned with the relations between linguistic structures and the 
phenomena in the world to which chey refer. A reporting mode ol discourse also 
considers the conditions under which a speech act can be either truc or false, and the 
factor* which affect the interpretación of language as used. This not ion also lalls under 
the philasophy of language. 
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9 The two Arabic linguistic cacegories al-musmd ilaihi and al-musnad are derived 
from the verb (asnada - to actribute something to someonc). Thereíbre, by saying 
( [}k'+ — Zaid is ignoran?), we ha ve actnbuted (— igrvorance) to . Thus. 

is al -musnad ílaihi and .>1^ ís al- musnad. Arab grammarians have given fxve dif¬ 
ieren? labels to the sentence-imcial noun (phrase) such as al-mukhbar ‘anhu (someonc 
oc something that is reported abou?), al-muhaddath c anhu (someone or something tbat 
is talked about), i.e. the theme (topic) ot the scntence, mubtada' (that with which a 
beginning is mide, i.e. grammatically meamng the inchoative), fa*il muqaddam (fore- 
grounded ‘doer‘, subject). and al-musnad ílaihi (that to which something is actrib* 
uted). It is also impertan? to note thit loe Sibawaihi. the mubtada* is called al musnad 
and che predicare is referred to as al musnad ilaihi. 

10 This is an identical approach to functional scntence pervpectivr (KSP) ol the Prague 
school c^ linguistici. For more details, sce footnoce 2 earlier. 

11 For Spcrber, D. aixl Wilson, D. (1986). ft/riwircr: Cmmnioitiom j»J Cogaituw, 
Oxford: Blackwell. implicature is a contextual atsumptton or implication which a 
speaker manifestly intends to make manifest to the hearer. This is also to do with 
whether the intended interpretatjon oí an utterance can be easily inlerred by the 
addressee. For more details, see too? no te 6 earlier. 

12 Noce the diiference in spelling. lunctions, and styliscic patterns between the porticles 
Ut and «J . The first is an aftirmacioci pirtide while the setond. i.e. &i ti an additive 

conjunctive element whose scylistic pattem is ) ... Cij — either.. .or) as ín: 

y j* y ¿ty ¡J C* — Ybu either agree or withdraw from negotiattons. 

Most importantly. ¿i is not an afirmación partí ele. 

13 ln Arabic rhetor»c, the near íuture with the (.«,) is referred to as al-tanfis which 
literally means (inhaling. ainng, ventilation), i.e. the action takes place in as short a 
time as breathing. However. the lar away Iuture with the turare pamcle () is 
called al-taswlf which literally means (procrastinarion) because it takes place after 
a long while. 

14 The expression 'exphcic pronoun' employed here reters to (damlr aliad) literally 
meamng (the separación prono un), ln Arabic grammar. pronouns are treated as nouns 
but the exphcic pronoun is grammatically a pamcle (harf) and noc a pronoun proper. 
It is called ’explicit pronoun - (damlr al-fasl) because it separares the mubtada' 
(inchcutive) írom the k habar (predícate). For this re ason, in grammatical analysis, 
we say (la mohalla lahu min al-frib — it has no place in grammatical analysis. i.e. it 
has no grammatical valué). The explicit pronoun has the rhetorical function oí 
altirmacion. If we say: 

>*** - Somlr. he is the manager. 

grammar i cal ly. we consider the noun < - the manager) as khahir. However. it we say: 


— Samlr is the manager. 


grammatically, the noun (- the manager) is regarded as an adjective. ln terms 
c^ rhetorical effect. the khabar is commumcatively more powertul and is of a hjgher 
rhetorical status than the adjetive. Thus. (y is rhetoncally more effective 
than < ) thanks to the cxcurrence ot the explicit pronoun ( y ) that has 

elevated the status ol the noun < jfk « 1 ) to the khabar level in this speech oct. 

13 The word ((ifo - and will be) is also spelled as ¿yfij . 
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16 Norice that thc supertluous affirmation páretele y occurs after the negative portille 
( u)» whilr thc paro: le (y ) occurs after thc adverbial particle (q). 

17 The supertluous aftirmorion too! (-¿ ) co-occurs with the negación páretele (¿u¿) and 
it always occurs m the predícate part oí( .- i ). 

18 In theoreocal linguistics. the employment oí al-musmd ilaihj as a pronoun xs ntérred 
to as co-referrnciality. corearen ce. or ampbooc referente (al-damir al* c á id c ali al-ism — 
the pronoun chat refers baclc to the noun). 

19 Perlocutionary eftect ls a term employed in the theory oí speech acts to reíer to an act. 
such as an act that fnghtens. insults. sympathises. persuades, requests. or promises, 
which ís pertormed by an addressee and a particular eftect is achjeved on the behiv- 
íour. bclteft. feelings. etc. ot the addressee. Thus. perkicucxmary eífect meaos the 
eftect ot a speech act upon the atcitudes. bchaviour, or beliets oí the addressee, as in 
the íollowing command or requesc speech acts: 


which have successtully managed to influente the addressee to open the door and to 
kcep quiet. Therefore. we say the communicator has siKcecded in gecting the audi* 
ence to bring about these perlocunonary effeets that are wanced by the commumcacor. 
It sigrufies thc ftilfilment by an addressee ot the communicator's intención through a 
given speech act. See Lvons. J. (1977) Semarntia, 2 vols. Cambridge: Cambridge 
Umversity Press, p. 731 and Crystal. D. (1983) A Finí Duntnary o/ UngpuSia and 
Pbmaia, London: Andrc Deutsch, p. 262. See footnoce 14 in Chipter 2. 

20 The grammarical processes ot toregroundmg and backgrounding are sometimes 

retrrred to as ’righc dislocación* and Tcft dislocation*. The íoregrounded elemenc ls 
referred to as Tcft dislocated* for the English linguage. For Arabic whose writrng Sys¬ 
tem stares from right to left, this grammarical process should be called right dislo- 
cated'. i.e. moving the sentence conscituenc to the right hand side ot the sentence, i.e. 
Arabic sentence*mitially. This process ls also called extraposttion. Modern European 
linguistic tradition has shown interest in this universal linguistic phenomenon which 
is found in severa] other languages. For more details, see Keenan, E.O. and Schietfelin, 
B. (1976) 'Foregrounding referents: a reconstrucción ot leít dislocation in discourse’, 
BerktUy Ltngxu/uj Scafty, 2. pp. 240-237; Andrews. A. (1983) The major fractions 
ot thc noun phrase*. in Shopen, T. (ed.) TyptJegy and Synlaau Deuripjiw, 

Foley, W.A. and van Valin, R.D. (1983) 'Information packaging in the clause'. in 
Shopen T. (ed.) Lanf,tuge. Tyfvhgy and Syntartii DeimpJie*, 1, pp. 282-364. In Arabic 
rhetorxal stodies. the toregroundmg oí al-musnad ílaihi. for instante, has severa] 
pragmatic functions (see point (3) in 4.8.2.1 and see 4.8-2.3.1). Among them ls the 
rebottal oí an opponent’s thesis. as in: 

Z* 4 * ¿y*** — Smoking destroys the lungs. 

which involves a toregrounded musnad ílaihi (— smoking). This particular 
grammarical construcción is employed as a response to the opponents flawed 
proposición V — Smoking does not harm your health). 

21 The theme in Arabic is a noun (phrase) that has been extraposed. i.e. moved, from its 
original position in the sentence. placed sentence-mitially. is given the nominative 
status (halat al-raf*). has an anaphoric reference (damlr rabí:) in the theme purt ot the 
sentence. and that the anaphora refers back to the extraposed theme and agrees with 
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it ín number and gender. The theme is reirrred to as (ai*muhaddath c anhu - che perscxi/ 
ching being talked about) or (mukhbarun c anhu — someone/something being 
mformed about). In terms of Information structure. tbe theme usuilly represents 
known (oíd) información to the addressee while tbe theme consticuces unknown (new) 
Information to the addressce. Thereforr. Arab grammanans hive defined it as (huwa 
al-ma ‘1 jmu aw al-ma c rüf\i < tnda al-mukhicabi — it is someonei'something known to 
the addressce). Foc more decaí Is. see Abdul-Roof, H. (1998) St/b/aí. Tbm and Apmt 
/ir AlctArg Standard Arabic. Surrcy: Curzon, 74-113; ftl-Jurjlni, Abd ol-Qáhir b. 
Muhammad (1984) DaiaUaJ-P/Jz, Cairo: Maktabur al Khanochi; Ibn al-Anbari, Abd 
al-Rohmin (1886) Asrir aMArabiyyah, Lciden: E.J. Bnll; Ibn c AqII Baha’ ai-Din 
(1964) Sharb ¡bu Aqif aü Aifiyyat Ibn MáJik, Cairo: al-Maktafcuh al-Tijirivyah 
al-Kubri, 1. p. 232: Ibn Hishám al-Ansari (1969) Mitgbni a/ Labíb { an Kntab jl-A‘arib % 
Damoscus: Dar ol-Fika, 2, p. 303- It is also worthwhile to mention here that this 
category of Arabic syntoctic structures is referred to as 'dertved order' sentcnces whose 
sentence*inicial noun (phrase) is lobclled as the 'theme' and is an extraposed con- 
stituent. It is through tbe grammatical processof ext rapos juco that the theme occcirs 
sentence-initially and is allowed to assume the nominative case marking regardless of 
the original case marking which retleccs its original grammatical status. Tlus categocy 
oí Arabic conscructions is triggered by discoursc pbenomena, and the re-ordering ( 
i.e. diílerent word orders, ot the sentence constitoents takes place foc rhetorical 
purposes such as emphasis and thematisation. 

22 A basic Arabic sentence rcfers to any simple affirmacjvr active declarative sentence 

which has at least the two constituent units of subject and verb and may ha ve other 
constitnents such as direct object, indircct ob;ect, or an adjunct. This corresponda to 
the tradicional transitive and incransitive Arabic sentence structure which involves a 
main verb os a necessary grammatical constituent. In terms of wocd order, any sen¬ 
tence coasticuent, such as a verb, a noun (phrase), or an adjunct can occur sentence- 
initially. The sccond category ol Arabic simple sentences is that which does not 
involve a main verb but has one o* the auxiliory sets of either ( ) or <y (/¿¿) For 

more details, see Abdul-Roof (1998), section 2.4.2. 

23 For a nominal sentence (al-jumlah ol-ismiyyah, i.e. any sentence that begins with a 
noun (phrase) or a demonstrative pronoun). the mu beoda' (inchoative) represen ts the 
musnod ilaihi, and the khabar (predícate) represents the musnod. This ineludes the 
noun ol mna and the noun of kána (tsm inna) and (ism kona) respectively. In other 
words: 

the mubcoda' — al- musnod ilaihi 
the khabar = al-musnad 

For the verbal sentence (al-jumlah al-f^liyyah), the subject (al-lVil) or the subject of 
the pos si ve sentence (ni'ib al-lVil) represents the musnid iloihi, and the verb (al- 6 * 1 ) 
represents the musnod. In other words: 

al-fiFil / na ib ai-ta‘il = al-musnad ilaihi 
ol-frl = al-musnad 

However, a nominal sentence may also con rain a verbal sentence, as im 

^ - The one who built the school attended the mecting. 

where tbe nominal sentence — the one who built tbe school) ineludes 

a verbal sentence (t - attended the meeting). In this nominal sentence, we 
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havr the relacive proooun (al-ism al-mawsül) ( - who) acts as al* musnad ilaihi and 

the verb ( ^ - attendcd) acts as al-musnad. Ai so. the adverbial oí time/place and 

che preposicional phrase (shubh al jumlah) represenc che musnad. 

24 1c is worthwhile co noce chac che adjetive in che tollowing sentences cannoc be pare 
ol che musnad ilaihi because ic is something chic ls extra in terms oí che syncactic 
structure ot che sencence racher chan in cerms oí che meamng ol che sentence: 

'¿V) UW - The poor studenc vtudied hard. 

_ The new car was destroyed. 

where che musnad ilaihi no un ph rases are (LAk ' 4 - the stndenc) and (;^ji - che car) 
whose musnad elements are ([f¿* — to scudy) and (o/í - co be descroyed). As íbr 
che adjetives, i.e. mcxliíiers (— che poor) and (^r* - che new), as u'ell as che 
preposicional phrase — hard). they are classiíied as excras (tabi‘) oc (fadlah) and 
cannoc be pare oí che musnad ilaihi. This is because che mínimum sencence 
constituent units oí the abose sencence are: 

K ?¿* - The studenc scudied. 

Í,CJ» - The car was destroyed. 

Grammatically. che extra elements are lexical icems chac are added co che ha&ic 
declaracive sencence scructure. For inscance, ( [aX — Zaid woke up) is a basic ver¬ 
bal declara ti ve sentence consLSting oí cwo pillars i'undah): a verb ( ^ - woke up) 
and a subject noun - Zaid). Rhetorically. < ) is che musnad and (a*j) is che 

musnad ilaihi. Howevrr, one can add ocher excras such as a circumstance, i.e. an 
advrrb (^v ii — Zaid woke up earty). a preposicional phrase — 

Zaid woke up Irom his sleep). or a circumscance (\ i - Zaid woke up 

happy). Houever. none ol chese excras can be pare oí che musnad ilaihi or oí che 
musnad. 

25 Since che preposicional phrase (shubh jumlah) always performs the rhetoncal lunccion 
ol musnad, it mamtams chis function when it is íoregrounded and placed aícer inna, 
as in: 

» s 

J* *•>» y*-!;* Au*' J -! _ Your concern abouc your lessons is a sign ol your 
consc ientiousness. 


where che preposicional phrase < '“V s * - your concern abouc your lessons) is 
the musnad and the noun < - a sign) is the musnad ilaihi and is grammatically the 

noun oí ( ¿/ ). 

The same applies co che tollowing sentences: 


^ • Your respecc co your ccachen is a sign oí your respcct 

co knowledge. 


advancage. 


Your concern about your lessons has a greac 
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where the musnad units are (¿4*^ i} — y*>ur respe ct to your teachers) and 

— your concern about your lessons) and their musnad iiaihi pares are 
( - rcspcct) and ( \ x ^ - advantage), respectively. 

It aiso applies to longer sentences, as ín: 

'/ ’V 1 »~v jy- i’-'V j U 

The mamtenance of human rights. the spread ol justicc. and the realisation of social 
welfare are important macters. 

vboe the mus n ad element ís represented by the long preposicional phrase: 

^ J - the majntenance of human rights. 
thc spread ol justice, and the realisation of social weltare whose musnad ilaihi part is 
the noun < 'J — macter). 

However. if wr take out the preposjtion (J), me get the following grimmarxal 
construcción: 

J* Jf» 

Your concern about your lessons is a sign ol your conscientiousness. 

where the noun ol ( j : ) which is «_ your concern about your lessons) acts 

as the musnad ilaihi and the noun < ) acts as the musrud. 

26 Each mchoative (mubtada* j has a predícate (lilculh mubtada’in khabarun). However, an 
mchoative may occur without a predícate <mubcada‘ khabaruhu mahdhüf. i*, mub- 
rada* la isa lahu khabar). In this case, the predícate is elhpted (mut^iddar, i.c. makdhüf). 
In ocher words, the predícate is ímplicitly understood by the text receiver, as in: 

Speaker A: * ^ — What have you got with you? 

Speaker B: - A book. 

where we have the mchoative (— a book) perlorming the rhetorical function of 
musnad ilaihi whose predícate, i.e. the musnad. is ellipeed. Thus, speaker B implic- 
itly means (— wúth me a book). Therefore, the ellipted khabar ( - with me) 

performs the rhetorxal tune non ol al-musnad and the grammatical function ot a fbre- 
grounded predícate (khabar muqaddam). while the noun (— a book) performs the 
r betón cal function of al-musnad ilaihi and the grammatical hinction of a back> 
grounded mchoative (mubtada* mu'akhkhar). 

However, in: 

Speaker A: e - What have you bought? 

Speaker B: ^ - A book. 

the noun ( — a book) is an object, i.e. it performs a grammatical hinction only and 

does noc act as a musnad ilaihi. The rbetorical lunction ol musnad ilaihi is undertaken 
by the implicit subjcct pronoun (— 1 ) within the verb (( 1 ) bought) and this 
verb acts as the musnad for the implicit musnad ilaihi («J ). Thus, speaker B*s bilí 
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reply is: 

\¿<& V* — 1 bought a book. 


NOTES 


wherc () is an extra element (tábi*) beca use it is an object. 

Similaily, in: 

Speaker A: ¿XV 1*5* — How are you? 

Speaker B: — Fine. 

wherc the amwer - fine) acts as a grammaucal predicare without an mchoative. 
i.e. the inchoacjve is ellipeed. Thus, grammatically. the fiill answer ot Speaker B 
sbould be: 


-I am fine. 


wherc we have an mchoative < )+predícate í^)- Thus. rhetorically, (^r) is the 

musnad ilaihi and (./ ) is the musitad. 

Other examples ot a mubtada' (musnad ilaihi) with an ellipeed khabar (musnad) are 
the following constructions: 


-Had it not been for Silim. 1 would have smacked you. 
/-*■ V - Had it not been for Zaid. the team would have lost. 


In these examples. the musnad ilaihi elements are (¿ ^-) and (*;.) whose musnad 
nouns are ellipted. which are implicitly understood as - present) which gram- 

matically runctions as the khabar. Thus. the íull sentences are: 

vy — Had Sálim not been present. 1 would have smacked you. 
y \\ vy — Had Zaid not been present, the team would have lost. 

In other words. these latter two sentences can be reduced to their minimal constituent 
unics that form a musnad ilaihi (mubtada ) and a musnad (khabar): ¿ u) and 

(W Áj). rcspectively. 

The ellipsis ol the musnad ilahi subject noun phrase al so occurs in the following 
sentences: 


jl — 1 am worried that the lecture may be delayed. 

¿/>U%U j* ¿I ^* r “ I am worried that you may be late for the lecture. 


where the ellipeed musnad ilaihi in the first scntence is the impltcit subject (— 1 ) 
within the verb — to be worried). However, we have two ellipeed musnad ilaihi 
elements in the second sentence which are the ímplicit subject (<.r — 1 ) withm the 
verb ( ¿u*' — to be worried) and the sub)ect (¡-jt - you (singular, masculine)) within 
the verb< — to be late). It is also interestxng to note that explicit. Le. non-*llipted, 
musnad ilaihi nouns can be employed with the same verbs and sentence structures. 
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Thus. we can say: 

Zaid is worned thic the scudencs nuy be late foc thc leccure. 

where we ha ve {\j) and ( L*>¿c«) u explicic musnad ílaihi subjecc noun phrases. 

27 Komi nal isat ton in A rabie is oí cwo kinds: 

1 The nominalised noun that is the verbal noun (ism al-fi c l) wluch is derived Irocn 
che verb rooc, as m (VAS* - writing) which is morphologically rclated to the verb 
(wjS' - to write). 

2 The nominalised noun with the particle (¡jj). Hits category ot nominalisation is 

referred to in Arabic grammar as (al-masdar al-mu'awwal) and its grammatical 
pattem is < + present tense verb). as in: 

¿ti JjJ w Sí j» - It is better fot you to study. 

The nominalised unit ( s a<; ¿i) acts as ahmusnad ilaihi and < ) is the musnad. 

This nominalised unit ( j m ) can be made into an ordinary nominalised noun (). 
Thus. we get () which semanocally desígnate* che same significación. 

28 It is worthwhile to disttnguish bccween the foliowing two syntactic structures and the 
rhetorical lunccioas their relevanc conscicuents: 

1 j»¿ — This is a man. 

2 y» — This is the man. 

In sentence l # the demonscrarive prono un (t^) his the rhetorical fuñe non of musnad 
ilaihi and the noun ( ) is the musnad. However, in sentence 2, the demonstrative 

pro noun ( ^ ) maintains the rhetorical function of musnad ilaihi but the musnad is 
represented by (J#»^) which grammatically consists ol a mubtada' and a khabar. 
In ocher words. thc noun phrase ( j*/ yx ) acts as a unit whose rhetorical function is a 
musnad. 

29 lt should be pomted out thit when al-musnad ilaihi occurs in the indefinice form, it 
should be loregrounded, as in all the examples ol i. 8 . 2 A. However. when a pceposi- 
tional phrase. an adverb ol time, or an adverb ol place is loregrounded, the musnad 
ilaihi occurs in the indefinite form, as in: 

- There is a gardener for the garden. 

J - There are flowers in the garden. 

U j yah J - There is a man in the house. 

where al-musnad íUihi noun phrases are (at-< — a gardener), < — flowers), and 

— a man) respectively which are indefinite nouns. The unmarked (expected) 
grammatical structures are ( k < J ). and < J J 'j*) respectively. 

In the se unmarked nominal sentence structures, thc scntencedmtial musnad ilaihi has to 
cxcur in the delinite feem. In ocher words, preposicional phrases and adverbs oí time and 
place, which are called shubh al-jumlah. have the rhetorical function oí musmd whether 
they cxcur sencence-imcially (loregrounded) or sentence-finally (backgrounded). 
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30 Foregrounding al-musnad ilaihi is a stylistic shift that is procorypK.il to Qur'inic 
discourse. For the same pragmatic lunction. al-musnad ilahi in Qur'inic Arabic is also 
foregrounded ibr rebuttal and substantution. This tocm ol wocd order cxcurs alter 
dental scatemencs havc been made. Thus. co rrbut the opponencs thc sis. thc musnad 
ilaihi is fronted in thc subsequent pcoposition. as m: 

... Jj/ ¿ j*... .¿V* ¡^ ... I 1 -.1— J> ¿i 

... i-'ji' uíi 

Allah has sene down rain Irom the sky... Allih created you, then He will take you in 
death ... Allih has lavoured some ol you over others in provisión... Allih has made 
for you from yoursclves maces. Q 16:65-72. 

where the musnad íLahi sub)cct ( & — Allih) is loregrounded in the above sentences 
and which xs aiso pragmatically employed as a rebuttal co che previous sentences oí 
Ql6:51-64 which allude to the dental ol God's favours and to polytheism. The 
same scylistic tech ñique ol foregrounding the musnad ilaihi occurs once again in 
Ql6:78,80, and 81 (or the same pragmacic funetton ol rebuttal and substanciaron as 
a result ol the denial statements chic havc occurred in Ql6:75-76. 

31 According to Arabic grammar, there are twx> categortes ol inchoative (mubradaT: 

1 an inchoattve that requires a predícate (khahur). as in: 

Jw* - Spring ls beautilul. 

where (gt / - spring) is the inchoacive (i.e. musnad ilaihi) and ( — beautilul) is 

its predícate (i.e. musmd). 

2 an inchoative that requires a subject (fíftl) or subpect ol a p as si ve sencence (niib 
al-lYil) which scands i or (yasuddu masadd) the prcdicate. Tlus syntactic structure 
occurs only when the inchoative is an active participle or a pissive pirticiple. let us 
consider the following examples: 

V í/hA J* — y- jl—J- - Is your brocher travelling to Paris? 

? - Is school work neglected? 

In the first speech acc. che inchoative (Z 1- — travelling) occurs as an active 
participle. Because it is an inchoative. ic requires a predícate, and also because it is an 
active participle. it requires a subject. le is also important to note thit the active 
participle in Arabic performs thc grammatical lunction. i*. enjoys the grammati- 
cal status, ol a verb. Therelorc. che first sencence is se mam i cali y equivalen? to 
(t v( -< A your brocher travrlled to Paris?) Thus, (/w - travelling) 

periorms che grammatical lunction oí an inchoative and che rhetorical lunction of 
musnad. and (3^ — your brocher) pertorms the grammacical roles oí subject (la‘il) 
and predicare (khabar) as well as the rhetorical function ol musnad tlaihi. 

Similariy. in the second speech act, the inchoative — neglected) occurs as a 

passive partió pie. Because ic is an inchoative. it requires a predicace. and also because 
ít is a passive parriciple. it requires a subject ol the passive sencence (ni'ib al-faTl). 
Therelorc. the second scntence is semantically equivalen? to *■ " ■*»*’ - School 

wock is neglected). Thus. tn che original sencence abose, thc expression (— neglected) 
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enpoys the grammattcal hmccjon of inchoative and che rhecorical role of muiiud. and 
— school work) pertorms che grammacical role oí subject o* a passive sencence 
and predícate in addition to che rhecorical role of musnad ilaihi. 

32 It is importan: co noce che difference bccween thc following construcción* and cheir 
rhecorical hinctioos: 

1 r » - Who studied? 

2 v* - • Whoever scudies will succecd. 

In sencence l, we have a verbal incerrogative sencence whosc incerrogacive purticle 
(^ — who) does noc have any rhecorical funcnon. i.e. ic acts neicher as che musnad 
ilaihi ñor as the musnad. Símilariy. in sencence 2. we have a condicional sencence 
where (— whoever) has che grammacical tunction of a condicional páretele which 
has no rhecorical function. ix. ic is neicher a musnad ilaihi ñor a musnad. This 
condicional partirle ts semanttcally equi valen t co relacive pronoun < — who). 

Tbrretocr. che semantic unic (*,-.-»< — whoever scudies) as a whole performs che 

rhecorical tunee ion ot al «musnad ilaihi and the verb. i.e. the apodosis. < - co 

succeed) is che musnad. 

33 There are cwo kinds ot che purcicle (y ) in Arable: 

1 prohibition < y ) which occurs before che verb. as in V - Do ooc sic down). 

2 negación (^) which occurs before the noun which can either be a proper no un 

such as ( mi- - Zaid). < ^ - Salmá), (— Europe). and < — Bagbdad) or a 

common noun such as < — man). (^ — wornan), and (*** —cae). When che 

negación purcicle (’j ) occurs before a common noun. ic grammatically runctions 
like the partióle ( ) and ics set (misa wa akhawatuhá). Thus, in: 

r S ~ There is no ooe available. 

^ — There is no man standing up. 

we have the purcicle (^ ) as part ot che (¿t) sec which is regarded as a negación purti* 
ele for common rvouns. che nouns (^f — ocie) and ( j* m , - man) are in the accusative 
case because chey are che sub)ects ot (y), and - available) and (- standing 

up) are in che nocninacive case because chey are che predicaces of (y ). However, wben 
(y) occurs before a proper noun. the noun takes che nominative case and grammati- 
cally functions like a co-ordinacion particle as well as a negación páretele, as tn: 
y — Ahmad carne not c Amru. 

3 FIGURES OF SPEECH 

1 For McLaughlin <1993: 81, 87). recenc psychological cheory also points co che 
powertul impace of figures ot speech in che unconscious. Figures of speech exerc a 
more chan racional iníluence on readers or lisceners. We mighc dream ot being in a 
church, or in a black car. or ot wearing a black suic. all decails expcrienctally relatcd 
co hiñerais and che rices ot death. In chis case, we creace a metonymy in which chese 
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decails scand in for che fear oí deach chat we cannoc tace dirccclv. What chese processa 
suggesc ¿s chic hgurative accivicy is deeply rooced in all our mencal üíe and chic che 
figura ol speech used in a speech acc can bnng us inco concacc wich powcrfol 
psychological fortes. 

2 Ic should be poinced ouc chac in efteccive simile (al-cashbíh al-ballgh), che simile 
feacure (wa)hu ahshabah) is equivalen! co che semantic link (or semantic teacure) 
(al^alaqah or al-jimi c ) in mecaphor However, each ot chese two labels is ad hoc to ics 
relevanc figure of speech. 

3 Ic is inceresting co noce chac che hypallage word — a house) allegorically signifia 

(U.i j — a wife) unce che 'wife' próvida ’che confortable acmosphere and warmch' 
for che husband. Alio, che hypallage word referí co che non^allegorical 

significación ( siyal - guesci* ron >. 

6 EMBELLISHMENTS 

1 c Abd Alláh b. al-Mu'raaz is an Abbaiid Caliph and is relaced co che Abbasid Caliph 
Hárun al-Rashld. He is a welMcnown poce and a discinguished man of letcers. He is 
fascimced by al-bodi* fearures which he employs recurrently in his poetry. He wai 
m urde red in 296 H. 

2 Fabncaced jiñas can alio be repreicnced by Engluh exprevsions such ai (one in cwo) 
and (fbur co five) which icund like (one and cwo) and <foccy«fivc) rcspcctively when 
chey are pronounced smoochly ai a unic. 

CONCLUSION 

1 Since che emergence ol craniformacional generan ve grammor developed by Noun 
Chomiky in che 1960s, modern European cheoretical linguetes have focuied on che 
nocion ol gencracive grammar' which claimi chac che communicacor can generace 
from a finí ce set ol grammacical rules an infinite scc of syncaccic scruccures <iee 
Chomsky 1963). Gcorge Yule 0983) has deale wich che lame nocion which he calLs 
’productivicy'. This n also called opencndedneis’ or ‘creativity’ which is a universal 
linguiscic feacure concemed wich che manipulación of linguiscic resources by che 
communicator in oeder co produce new se menea. Produccivicy alio denoces chac 
che potencial number oí speech accs chac we can produce as language users is in face 
infirme. 

2 The nocion ot scandardi oí cextualicy has been incroduced by de Beaugrande and 
Dressler (1981). They claim chac eexeness is achieved by seven scand ardí of cexcualicy 
wichouc which a eexe ceases co qualiíy as a cexc. These are cohesión, coherencc. meen- 
cionaltcy, acceptabilicy, ínéormacivicy, sicuationalicy, and incercexcualicy. 
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122-152.212. 276, 298. 300. 301. 303. 
304.306 

Mu'conUh 2. 6. 16. 18. 20. 21. 33. 35. 36. 

38.42. 47. 57-60. 67. 72,293. 295 

Al-Nlbigbah al-Dhubylni 32 
Naruralnnss 43. 44 

AKNtan 2. 15, 17. 21.22. 44.47-50. 
97-195 

Al-NauZm 34. 58. 59. 103. 292 
Neologism 23. 84 
Ncn-reqoesc intorming 26 
Nco-rescriction 29 

Nc*an: abstraer 27. 140. common 27. 140. 

306. prc**r 140.306 
Neón phrase: arcumscimial 162; 
temporal 162 

Oich 26 

Ob^ct 164-166 

Obligación 29 

Observación 253 

Omiyyad 32. 33. 68 

Onoouccpoeta 30. 267 

Ordcr system 2. 16. 17. 18. 19. 21. 25. 26. 

37.43. 50. 53. 57. 59. 60.95. 98.99. 295 
Oxy moren 30,254 

Parallelism 268 
Parody 65 

Paronomasia 30.254 

Portide: aifirmacicn 108-110; co-ordinic»an 
28. 174; excepción páretele 28. 174; 
negación 173; restricción 173-174. 194 
Part-to-wbole 29 
Passive paruciple 10.178 
Passive voice 27. 123. 134 
Past-future 29 

PeriocuciooMy effecc ñu. 4.291.293. 29*.299 


Persian 34. 35.276 
Personificación 30. 255 
Philoscphy 53 

Poetry 3. 20-22. 32, 35. 36. 37. 39. 40-41. 

44-45.47. 52. 59.81 
Polypcocon xjv. 41.54 
Polysemy 42 
Polysyndcton 176 

Pragmacics 2-3, 5. 6. 10. 13. 15. 18. 21-22. 
24-25,27-28. 34.65. 100, 103.117. 129. 
133, 142-143. 147. 150-151. 157. 162, 
164. 205. 216. 217. 225, 273, 276. 291. 
296. 305 

Praise 26. 27. 29. 133 
Predice 9-11, 296. 298. 302. 303. 305 
Prchibicicn 26. 115-116. 306 
Prcocwn 138. 139; demonstran ve 27. 

125-126. 141. 300, 304; detiched 28. 174; 
explicic 27. 51. 109. 298; implicic 302; 
relacive 27, 126. 142-144, 300 
Prcpc&icion 291 
Prose 35. 36. 47 
Prccasis 163 

Psychology xiv. 1.11. 17. 24. 36. 37. 49.92. 

93. ICO. 101, 111, 143.272.291.295. 307 
Pun 32.41.45 

Al -QfcirAwZ.nl 5. 18. 52.67. 242 
Al-Qi2wToi 5. 18. 30. 56.60. 68. 72. 

242, 294 

Qudinuh b. Ja'úr 5. 16. 20. 46. 57, 66. 73, 

241.293.294 
Quocanon 256 

Qur’&nic discourse 6. 292. 293. 305 

Rab^ah b Dubai'ah 295 
AJ.RlfiS 59.60 

Al-Rlai 5. 18. 20. 34. 53-54. 56. 57. 68.96. 

241.294 

RcUtionsfaip: cause 212. 226; fucure 230; 
geaeralisanon 227; mscrumcnc 231; 
morphological 215; necessary requircmenc 
228; objete 216; parcho-wbde 227; pise 
229. place 214.231;specific 228; scace 
231;sub|eec 215; subirituted 230; ume 
213; whde-co-p*rc 227 
Reponing 103-1 U. demal 112; inicial 111; 

modesof 111-114; requesc 112 
Requesc intarrmng 26 
Rescricced 28 
Retcricced.ro 28. 174, 175 
Restricción 24. 28, 101, 157. 166-176, 171; 
cacegorics of 171-173; designación 173; 
fcrmsof 173-175; mcrinsic 28. 171-172; 
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inversión l?2;sc¿o 17); ¿upplemencary 

28. 172 
Resulc 29 

Rhetoc* ni». xiv. 1 -6, 8-16. )l. 91-96. 295; 
aspeccs of 77-91; discipline* of 25->0; 
Qur’lnic 57; sencence level 272. cexe-levcl 
62. 6), 272. word.kvH 76, 272 
Rheeocical quttoon )0.256 
Rh«oc;c»ans >0-74 

Al-Rummlni 5. 17. 18. 30.42-4), 47. 57, 
60. 67. 292 

Sofiyy iMXn al-Htll» 52. 24> 

Sahblo Wl'il >2 

Al-Sakklki 5. 15. 20. >0. 54-55. 56. 57. 68. 

70. 94.95, 99. 241. 242.271. 272, 294 
Salb ¿l-'umlm 1>2 
Sarcasm 37.119.256.292 
Al-saríih 21. H 41.4>. 47. 59. 67. 292 
Schciascic *ppro»ch 257 
Schc¿ascics 2. 6. 20. 21. 33. >6. 37. >9.40-44 
Seirfe 291 

Seimmjc: ambiguity 23; feacures 11-13; lmk 
209,211.213. 307; syncax 2.6.11.15. 

18. 19. 24. 97-195. 29> 

Seimoucs xiu. x»v. 3. 14, 15. 21. 47. 291 
Scncence: affirmacive >00; conditicnal 34.48. 
16>; declarative 291. >00; hypochciical 28; 
imperarive 117-118; mccfrogacive >4. 
115-117. l>5, 296; nominal 10.11.27. 
51.53.55. 110. 153. 178. 179. 300; 
prohibieron 118-119. verbal 10.11.27. 

51. 53.55. 153.179. >00. vocarivc 119 
AJ-SharífaMUd» 46,67 
Shiwq. 63 
AJ-ShSyib 60 
Sb»‘ah 3) 

Sbift 13.30.34.73.257 
Shopen 299 
Sbawaihi 33. 34.69 

Similc xiv. xv. 6. 24. 25. 29. 32. 37.45. 53. 

56. 198-209. 222. 293. 307; 
cogmenv-cogmeivc 29. 206. 208; 
cogiueive-percepubte 29. 207. 208; 
compone» 29. 199-200; campeo nd 29. 

201.208; confirmad 204. 208; detailed 29. 
202. 208; effcceive 29. 202. 205, 208; 
elemene 29. 200. 203-205; feaeure 29. 200; 
ferms 200 - 20 ). 208 ; imagmary 20). 208 ; 
imphcie 29. 20); mulcple 29.201.207; 
percepciWe-cognren* 29. 207. 208; 
perccpcible-percepeiWe 29. 206. 208; erarse 

29. 202. 208; tingle 29. 200. 207; s>nopsis 
29. 202. 208; unresericted 20). 208 
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29. 34.65. 142. 291. 292. 294. 299 
Speiber and Wilsoo 72. 295. 298 
Scandards of cexeuaJicy 295.307 
Scress pureicle 10 

Scylise*:: complexiey 23; oddity 295; 

un*ccepc*b«liey 23 
Scylisercs 62 
Al-Subk» 294 

Succinceness 28. )5. 37.42.46. 51. 53, 100. 
188. 195. 205; bceviey 188, 189. ellipeical 
188, 189-190 
Suhár ál-‘AbJi 32 
Suspense 128 
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Synonym )7. 76. 188. 244. 291 
Synic 34. )7. 40 

AJ-Tabar» 59 
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TAghríb 62. 6). 65. 66 
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Tammlm HassZn 61 
Al-TannQkhi 56.68.94.95 
T*p4nosis 258 
Taríah b. al- Afcd 82 
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Texx 29 2 

Texc eypology 35. 292 
Thn‘lab 38,66 
The ene 154.298.300 
Theology 6 

< UmQm al «salb 1)2 
Umxcepcabilrey 87. 89 
Ungrammacicalicy 21. 37. 240 
Unnaeuralness 17.37.38.42.43.50 
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> 00 ; eransieive 16 ). >00 
Verbosicy 17.29.35.37.44.46.47,53.93. 
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56. 57. 61. 68.69. 71. 73.95. 96. 99. 241. 
271,272.294 
Zeugeni 30. 269 
Zryld 32 
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